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“WHAT ROUGH BEAST” by Damon Knight— 
With an infinity of alternate worlds to choose 
from, would he find a way to change some of 
them for the better—or would his efforts bring 
ruin upon them all? 

“THE ALLEY MAN” by Philip Jose Farmer— 
The last survivor of an earlier moment in evolu¬ 
tion, he searched modern-day America for the 
lost talisman that was the key to the continuity of 
his race. . . . 

“A DEATH IN THE HOUSE” by Clifford D. 
Simak—When he found the dying alien, he was 
sure the being was beyond saving. But what would 
have been death for a human was something com¬ 
pletely different for this visitor from the stars. . . . 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the world outside reality it was a relatively quiet 
year, but one marked by several major events. The year 
opened with the victory of the forces of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba, which entered Havana on New Year’s Day. The 
ousted dictator, Batista, fled to Spain with a good por¬ 
tion of the country’s national treasury. Great Britain, 
after much violence and struggle, finally granted inde¬ 
pendence to Cyprus. In a battle of the space animals, 
the Soviets orbited two dogs and a rabbit, while the 
United States had to settle for the space monkeys 
“Abel” and “Baker,” which were successfully recovered 
on landing. 

Hawaii became the fiftieth and, so far, final state of 
the Union. 

Vice President Nixon toured parts of the Soviet Union 
before Eisenhower and Khrushchev held a summit meet¬ 
ing at Camp David. On Khrushchev’s tour of the United 
States he and Nixon had a famous debate in the kitchen 
of a modem home and argued the virtues of consumer 
capitalism. Khrushchev seemed impressed on a visit to an 
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Iowa pig farm. Charles de Gaulle was enshrined as Presi¬ 
dent of the Fifth Republic. 

A scandal rocked the quiz show industry as Charles 
Van Doren said he was coached on the questions asked 
of him on television. 

During 1959 Rock Hudson was the top box-office draw 
in the movies; the Italian novelist Salvatore Quasimodo 
won the Nobel Prize for literature (remember him?); new 
television shows included Rod Serling’s The Twilight Zone, 
Clint Eastwood in Rawhide, Bonanza, and Robert Stack 
as Elliot Ness in The Untouchables-, Chagall painted “Le 
Champ de Mars” while Jaroslav Heyrovsky of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia won the Nobel Prize in Chemistry for his work in 
polarography. The heavyweight boxing championship 
changed hands as Ingemar Johansson knocked out Floyd 
Patterson. 

Top films in 1959 included Jean-Luc Godard’s Breath¬ 
less, William Wyler’s Ben-Hur, which won the Academy 
Award for Best Picture, La Dolce Vita, starring the in¬ 
credible Anita Ekberg, Preminger’s Anatomy of a Mur¬ 
der, the magnificent Hiroshima, Mon Amour, the great 
Some Like It Hot, with Marilyn Monroe and Jack 
Lemmon, and Hitchcock’s North by Northwest. Henry 
Aaron and Harvey Kuenn led the majors in hitting, while 
Ed Matthews won home run king title with 46. Alvarez 
discovered the neutral xi-particle as Tommy Lee, with 
Willie Shoemaker aboard, won the Kentucky Derby. 

In 1959 you could take a two-week Caribbean cruise for 
$355 (honest). The Soviet Lunik II hit the Moon; later 
that year Lunik III revealed the secrets (nothing all that 
interesting) of the “Dark Side” of the Moon. Some of 
the top songs of the year were “Kookie, Kookie” (re¬ 
member Edd Byrnes?), Lloyd Price’s great “Personal¬ 
ity,” Paul Anka’s annoying “I’m Just a Lonely Boy,” the 
awful “The Sound of Music,” and the Kingston Trio’s 
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“Tom Dooley.” Plays of the year were Tennessee Wil¬ 
liams’ Sweet Bird Of Youth, The Miracle Worker, with 
Anne Bancroft and Patty Duke, Lorraine Hansberry’s A 
Raisin In The Sun, and Jule Styne and Stephen Sondheim’s 
Gypsy. Oh, and, of course, The Sound of Music. 

Vince Lombardi became head coach of the Green Bay 
Packers in 1959, the same year that the American Foot¬ 
ball League was put together. The Celtics were NBA 
champs, my Dodgers beat the White Sox to take the 
World Series, and the Baltimore Colts beat the New 
York Giants for the NFL title. John Glenn and six others 
were chosen to be the Mercury Seven as Ochoa and 
Komberg synthesized RNA and DNA and won them¬ 
selves a Nobel Prize in Medicine and Physiology. Major 
books of the year included Exodus by Leon Uris, Life 
Against Death by Norman O. Brown, Only In America 
by Harry Golden, Lolita by Vladimir Nabokov, The Haunt¬ 
ing of Hill House by Shirley Jackson, Advise and Consent 
by Allen Drury, The Two Cultures by C. P. Snow, Hen¬ 
derson, The Rain King by Saul Bellow, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover by D. H. Lawrence (banned from the U.S. Mails 
by the Postmaster General), The Status Seekers by Vance 
Packard, and Doctor Zhivago by Boris Pasternack. 

Willem de Kooning painted “Merritt Parkway” in 
1959, while the three top-rated television shows were all 
Westerns— Gunsmoke, Wagon Train, and Have Gun, Will 
Travel. Australopithecus (well, at least his skull) was 
found, age 1,800,000 years, by Louis Leakey in Tangan¬ 
yika, but the average price of an automobile was under 
$ 1 , 200 . 00 . 

Death took Superman (George Reeves), Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Ethel Barrymore, Jacob Epstein, Tyrone Power, 
Bernard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Mario Lanza, Mel 
Ott, Billie Holiday, Cecil B. De Mille, John Foster 
Dulles, General George C. Marshall, Lou Costello, Buddy 
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Holly, Errol Flynn, Richie Valens, Raymond Chandler, 
and the Big Bopper. 

In the real world it was another solid year as the 
paperback explosion continued. 

Notable books published in 1959 include Virgin Planet 
by Poul Anderson, Nine Tomorrows: Tales Of The Near 
Future by Isaac Asimov, Vor by James Blish, A Medicine 
For Melancholy (stories) by Ray Bradbury, Echo In The 
Skull by John Brunner, The Falling Torch by Algis Budrys, 
Seed Of Light by Edmund Cooper, the excellent Time 
Out Of Joint by Philip K. Dick, The Dawning Light by 
“Robert Randall” (Robert Silverberg and Randall Gar¬ 
rett), The Sun Smasher by Edmond Hamilton, the con¬ 
troversial Starship Troopers by Robert A. Heinlein, The 
Marching Morons (stories) by the late C. M. Kombluth, 
The Pirates Of Zan by Murray Leinster, Galactic Dere¬ 
lict, one of the Time War books by Andre Norton, the 
underrated Wolfbane by Frederik Pohl and C. M. Kombluth, 
Level Seven, by Mordecai Roshwald, The Planet Killers 
by Robert Silverberg, Aliens 4 (stories) by Theodore 
Sturgeon, The Sirens of Titan by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., and 
The Outward Urge by John Wyndham. 

It was another bad year for the magazines as Satellite 
Science Fiction, Super Science Fiction, and the British 
Nebula Science Fiction all ceased publication; only the 
British Science Fiction Adventures started up, and this 
was a reprint magazine. 

In the real world, more important people made their 
maiden voyages into reality; in April—Keith Laumer with 
“Greylom”; in September—Phyllis Gottlieb with “A Grain 
of Manhood” and Joanna Russ with “Nor Custom Stale”; 
and in December—Michael Moorcock with “Peace on 
Earth.” 

Fantastic films (in terms of category, not always qual¬ 
ity) included The Amazing Transparent Man, the annoy- 
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ing The Angry Red Planet, The Atomic Submarine, Battle 
In Outer Space, Roger Corman’s Beast From Haunted 
Cave, the stubborn The Brain That Wouldn’t Die, Caltiki, 
The Immortal Monster, First Man Into Space, First Space¬ 
ship On Venus, the solid The 4-D Man, The Giant Gila 
Monster, The Giant Leeches (it was a good year for 
giants), Gorgo, the Three Stooges’ Have Rocket Will 
Travel, The Head (not about a bathroom fixture), the 
Soviet The Heavens Call, The Hideous Sun Demon, In¬ 
visible Invaders, Island Of Lost Women, (about Marty 
Greenberg’s hometown—Miami Beach?), Journey To the 
Centre Of The Earth, The Killer Shrews, The Manster, 
The Man Who Could Cheat Death, the wonderful The 
Mouse That Roared, the immortal On The Beach, Return 
of the Fly, The Tingler, Visit To A Small Planet, and The 
Wasp Woman. 

The Family (all 371 of them) gathered in Detroit for 
the Seventeenth World Science Fiction Convention—the 
Detention. Hugos (awarded for achievements in 1958) 
included A Case Of Conscience by James Blish as Best 
Novel; “The Big Front Yard” by Clifford D. Simak as 
Best Novelette; “That Hell-Bound Train” by Robert Bloch 
as Best Short Story; The Magazine Of Fantasy And Sci¬ 
ence Fiction as Best Professional Magazine; and Frank 
Kelly Freas as Best Professional Artist. 

Let us travel back to that honored year of 1959 and 
enjoy the best stories that the real world bequeathed to 
us. 
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BY MWR€MC€ BLOCK (1938- ) 

original science action torics 

JrtNUdRY 


Lawrence Block is an outstanding mystery and suspense 
writer whose numerous novels featuring sleuths Leo Haig, 
Bernie Rhodenbarr (the greatest thief detective of all time), 
Evan Tanner (more accurately a spy), and Matthew Scud- 
der have entertained an even larger number of devoted 
readers. His Scudder books are especially wonderful, and 
for my money, When The Sacred Gin Mill Closes is the 
best mystery novel of the last ten years. 

When he was just twenty he wrote this little gem, 
which is as far as I know, his only publication in the sf 
field. (MHG) 

An almost inevitable concomitant of the short-short story 
is the surprise ending. Ideally, the last sentence should 
produce a kind of reversal in outlook, obviously one that 
is sudden and unexpected. This is a hard thing to do as the 
savvy reader waits for it and tries to outguess the author. 

However, it is fun for the author to try, and it is fun for 
the reader to be caught. This one caught me. (IA) 




Lawrence Block 


The first Althean said, “Well, the tower is completed.” 

The second Althean smiled. “Good. It is all ready for 
the prisoner, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you sure he’ll be quite comfortable? He won’t 
languish and die in such a state?” 

“No,” said the first Althean. “He’ll be all right. It’s 
taken a long time to build the tower, and I’ve had ample 
opportunity to study the creature. We’ve made his habi¬ 
tat as ideal for him as possible.” 

“I suppose so.” The second Althean shuddered slightly. 
“I don’t know,” he said. “I suppose it’s nothing more 
than projection on my part, but the mere thought of a 
prison ...” He broke off and shuddered again. 

“I know,” said the other, sympathetically. “It’s some¬ 
thing none of us have ever had to conceive of before. 
The whole notion of locking up a fellow-being is an 
abominable one, I’ll admit. But for that matter, consider 
the creature itself!” 

“It wouldn’t do for him to be loose.” 

“Wouldn’t do! Why, it would be quite impossible. He 
actually murders. He killed three of our fellow-beings 
before we were able to subdue him.” 

The second Althean shuddered more violently than 
before, and it appeared for a moment as though he was 
about to become physically ill. “But why ? What type of 
being is he, for goodness sake? Where does he come 
from? What’s he doing here?” 

“Ah,” said the first, “now you’ve hit upon it. You see, 
there’s no way of knowing any of those answers. One 
morning he was discovered by a party of ten. They at¬ 
tempted to speak to him, and what do you think his 
rejoinder was?” 

“He struck out at them, the way I heard it.” 

“Precisely! Utterly unprovoked assault, with three of 
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their number dead as a result. The first case of murder 
on record here in thirty generations. Incredible!” 

“And since then . . 

“He’s been a prisoner. No communication, no new 
insights, nothing. He eats whatever we feed him—he 
sleeps when the darkness comes and wakes when it goes. 
We have learned nothing about him, but I can tell you 
this for a fact. He is dangerous.” 

“Yes,” said the second Althean. 

“Very dangerous. He must be kept locked up. Of 
course, we wish him no harm—so we’ve made his prison 
as secure as possible, while keeping it as comfortable as 
possible. I daresay we’ve done a good job.” 

“Look,” said the second, “perhaps I’m squeamish. I 
don’t know. But are you sure he can never escape?” 

“Positive.” 

“How can you be sure?” 

The first Althean sighed. “The tower is one hundred 
thirty feet high. A drop from that distance is obviously 
fatal. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“The prisoner’s quarters are at the top of the tower, 
and the top is wider than the base—that is, the sides 
slope inward. And the sides are very, very smooth—so 
climbing down is quite impossible.” 

“Couldn’t he come down the same way he’ll go up? It 
only stands to reason.” 

“Again, quite impossible. He’ll be placed in his quar¬ 
ters by means of a pneumatic tube, and the same tube 
will be used to send him his food. The entire tower is so 
designed that it can be entered via the tube, and can only 
be left by leaping from the top. The food that he doesn’t 
eat, as well as any articles which he tires of, may be 
thrown over the side.” 

The second Althean hesitated. “It seems safe.” 
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“It should. It is safe.” 

“I suppose so. I suppose it’s safe, and I suppose it’s not 
cruel, but somehow . . . Well, when will the prisoner be 
placed in the tower? Is it all ready for his occupancy?” 

“It’s ready, all right. And, as a matter of fact, we’re 
taking him there in just a few minutes. Would you care 
to come along?” 

“It might be interesting, at that.” 

“Then come along.” 

The two walked in silence to the first Althean’s motor 
car and drove in silence to the tower. The tower was, 
indeed, a striking structure, both in terms of size and of 
design. They stepped out of the motor car and waited, 
and a large motor truck drew up shortly, pulling to a stop 
at the base of the tower. Three Althean guards stepped 
out of the truck, followed by the prisoner. His limbs were 
securely shackled. 

“See?” demanded the first Althean. “He’ll be placed 
in the tube like that, and he’ll discover the key to his 
shackles in his quarters.” 

“Clever.” 

“We’ve worked it out carefully,” the first explained. “I 
don’t mean to sound boastful, but we’ve figured out all 
the angles.” 

The prisoner was placed in the tube, the aperture of 
which was located at the very base of the tower. Once 
inside, it was closed securely and bolted shut. The three 
Althean guards hesitated for several moments until a red 
light at the base indicated that the prisoner had entered 
his quarters. Then they returned to the motor truck and 
drove off down the road. 

“We could go now,” said the first. “I’d like to wait and 
see if he’ll throw down the shackles, though. If you don’t 
mind.” 
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“Not at all. I’m rather interested now, you know. It’s 
not something you see every day.” 

They waited. After several minutes, a pair of shackles 
plummeted through the air and dropped to the ground 
about twenty yards from the two Altheans. 

“Ah,” said the first. “He’s found the key.” 

Moments later, the second pair of shackles followed 
the first, and the key followed soon thereafter. Then the 
prisoner walked to the edge of the tower and leaned over 
the railing, gazing down at them. 

“Awesome,” said the second Althean. “I’m glad he 
can’t escape.” 

The prisoner regarded them thoughtfully for several 
seconds. Then he mounted the railing, flapped his wings, 
and soared off into the sky. 
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BY M^RIOn ZIMMGR BMDLGY (1930- ) 

If 

fCBRUdRV 


Marion Zimmer Bradley rose from the relative obscurity 
of the Ace Doubles program developed by Don Wollheim 
to the status of a bestselling author—her The Mists Of 
Avalon (1983) made all the lists in this country and in 
England. Her major series is the popular “ Darkover” 
books, one of the first series to develop a cult following 
and to be written, in the form of short stories, by other 
writers who loved her world, culture, and characters. Her 
role in the second wave of women writers writing on 
themes of special importance to women is central in the 
history of modem science fiction. 

Primarily a novelist, “The Wind People” is arguably 
her finest short story. (MHG) 

This is a mood story, by turns touching and horrifying, a 
kind of Robinson Crusoe story, much sharpened. 

It is my task, however, to come up with some angle, not 
necessarily important to the story, that I would like to 
discuss. 

Science fiction is full of stories about people who man- 
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age to live on other worlds. These are the direct descen¬ 
dants of old travel tales of people who land on far distant 
places on our planet Earth. Earth, however, is one planet. 
All its forms of life, however strange, are descended from 
a common ancestry. This means that if you are a Euro¬ 
pean stranded on a wild and strange African or American 
shore in the days before the Age of Exploration, you can 
still eat the food, you can still breathe the air. 

The chances of doing that on another planet, however 
Earthlike it may seem, are virtually nil, however. It would 
seem extremely unlikely that the food would be metabolizable. 

But that’s nit-picking. The story is not a biological tract. 
It is a story. (IA) 

It had been a long layover for the Starholm’s crew, hunt¬ 
ing heavy elements for fuel—eight months, on an idyllic 
green paradise of a planet; a soft, windy, whispering 
world, inhabited only by trees and winds. But in the end 
it presented its own unique problem. 

Specifically, it presented Captain Merrihew with the 
problem of Robin, male, father unknown, who had been 
bom the day before, and a month prematurely to Dr. 
Helen Murray. 

Merrihew found her lying abed in the laboratory shel¬ 
ter, pale and calm, with the child beside her. 

The little shelter, constructed roughly of green planks, 
looked out on the clearing which the Starholm had used 
as a base of operations during the layover; a beautiful 
place at the bottom of a wide valley, in the curve of a 
broad, deep-flowing river. The crew, tired of being 
shipbound, had built half a dozen such huts and shacks in 
these eight months. 

Merrihew glared down at Helen. He snorted, “This is 
a fine situation. You, of all the people in the whole 
damned crew—the ship’s doctor! It’s—it’s—” Inarticulate 
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with rage, he fell back on a ridiculously inadequate phrase. 
“It’s—criminal carelessness!” 

“I know.” Helen Murray, too young and far too lovely 
for a ship’s officer on a ten-year cruise, still looked weak 
and white, and her voice was a gentle shadow of its crisp 
self. “I’m afraid four years in space made me careless.” 

Merrihew brooded, looking down at her. Something 
about ship-gravity conditions, while not affecting potency, 
made conception impossible; no child had ever been con¬ 
ceived in space and none ever would. On planet layovers, 
the effect wore off very slowly; only after three months 
aground had Dr. Murray started routine administration 
of anticeptin to the twenty-two women of the crew, her¬ 
self included. At that time she had been still unaware 
that she herself was already carrying a child. 

Outside, the leafy forest whispered and rustled, and 
Merrihew knew Helen had forgotten his existence again. 
The day-old child was tucked up in one of her rolled 
coveralls at her side. To Merrihew, he looked like a 
skinned monkey, but Helen’s eyes smoldered as her hands 
moved gently over the tiny round head. 

He stood and listened to the winds and said at random, 
“These shacks will fall to pieces in another month. It 
doesn’t matter, we’ll have taken off by then.” 

Dr. Chao Lin came into the shack, an angular woman 
of thirty-five. She said, “Company, Helen? Well, it’s 
about time. Here, let me take Robin.” 

Helen said in weak protest, “You’re spoiling me, Lin.” 

“It will do you good,” Chao Lin returned. Merrihew, 
in a sudden surge of fury and frustration, exploded, “Damn 
it, Lin, you’re making it all worse. He’ll die when we go 
into overdrive, you know as well as I do!” 

Helen sat up, clutching Robin protectively. “Are you 
proposing to drown him like a kitten?” 

“Helen, I’m not proposing anything. I’m stating a fact.” 
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“But it’s not a fact. He won’t die in overdrive because 
he won’t be aboard when we go into overdrive!” 

Merrihew looked at Lin helplessly, but his face soft¬ 
ened. “Shall we—put him to sleep and bury him here?” 

The woman’s face turned white. “No!” she cried in 
passionate protest, and Lin bent to disengage her frantic 
grip- 

“Helen, you’ll hurt him. Put him down. There.” 

Merrihew looked down at her, troubled, and said, 
“We can’t just abandon him to die slowly, Helen—” 

“Who says I’m going to abandon him?” 

Merrihew asked slowly, “Are you planning to desert?” 
He added, after a minute, “There’s a chance he’ll sur¬ 
vive. After all, his very birth was against all medical 
precedent. Maybe—” 

“Captain”—Helen’s voice sounded desperate—“even 
drugged, no child under ten has ever endured the shift 
into hyperspace drive. A newborn would die in seconds.” 
She clasped Robin to her again and said “It’s the only 
way—you have Lin for a doctor, Reynolds can handle my 
collateral duties. This planet is uninhabited, the climate 
is mild, we couldn’t possibly starve.” Her face, so gen¬ 
tle, was suddenly like rock. “Enter my death in the log, if 
you want to.” 

Merrihew looked from Helen to Lin, and said, “Helen, 
you’re insane!” 

She said, “Even if I’m sane now, I wouldn’t be long if I 
had to abandon Robin.” The wild note had died out of 
her voice, and she spoke rationally, but inflexibly. “Cap¬ 
tain Merrihew, to get me aboard the Starholm, you will 
have to have me drugged or taken by force; I promise 
you I won’t go any other way. And if you do that—and if 
Robin is left behind, or dies in overdrive, just so you will 
have my services as a doctor—then I solemnly swear that 
I will kill myself at the first opportunity.” 
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“My God,” said Merrihew, “you are insane!” 

Helen gave a very tiny shrug. “Do you want a madwo¬ 
man aboard?” 

Chao Lin said quietly, “Captain, I don’t see any other 
way. We would have had to arrange it that way if Helen 
had actually died in childbirth. Of two unsatisfactory 
solutions, we must choose the less harmful.” And Merrihew 
knew that he had no real choice. 

“I still think you’re both crazy,” he blustered, but it 
was surrender, and Helen knew it. 

Ten days after the Starholm took off, young Colin 
Reynolds, technician, committed suicide by the messy 
procedure of slicing his jugular vein, which—in zero 
gravity—distributed several quarts of blood in big round 
globules all over his cabin. He left an incoherent note. 

Merrihew put the note in the disposal and Chao Lin 
put the blood in the ship’s blood bank for surgery, and 
they hushed it up as an accident; but Merrihew had the 
unpleasant feeling that the layover on the green and 
windy planet was going to become a legend, spread in 
whispers by the crew. And it did, but that is another 
story. 

Robin was two years old when he first heard the voices 
in the wind. He pulled at his mother’s arm and crooned 
softly, in imitation. 

“What is it, lovely?” 

“Pretty.”’ He crooned again to the distant murmuring 
sound. 

Helen smiled vaguely and patted the round cheek. 
Robin, his infant imagination suddenly distracted, said, 
“Hungry. Robin hungry. Berries.” 

“Berries after you eat,” Helen promised absently, and 
picked him up. Robin tugged at her arm. 

“Mommy pretty, too!” 
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She laughed, a rosy and smiling young Diana. She was 
happy on the solitary planet; they lived quite comfortably 
in one of the larger shacks, and only a little frown line 
between her eyes bore witness to the terror which had 
closed down on her in the first months, when every new 
day had been some new struggle—against weakness, against 
unfamiliar sounds, against loneliness and dread. Nights 
when she lay wakeful, sweating with terror while the 
winds rose and fell again and her imagination gave them 
voices, bleak days when she wandered dazedly around 
the shack or stared moodily at Robin. There had been 
moments—only fleeting, and penanced with hours of shame 
and regret—when she thought that even the horror of 
losing Robin in those first days would have been less than 
the horror of spending the rest of her life alone here, 
when she had wondered why Merrihew had not realized 
that she was unbalanced, and forced her to go with them; 
by now, Robin would have been only a moment’s painful 
memory. 

Still not strong, knowing she had to be strong for 
Robin or he would die as surely as if she had abandoned 
him, she had spent the first months in a somnambulistic 
dream. Sometimes she had walked for days at a time in 
that dream; she would wake to find food that she could 
not remember gathering. Somehow, pervasive, the dream 
voices had taken over; the whispering winds had been 
full of voices and even hands. 

She had fallen ill and lain for days sick and delirious, 
and had heard a voice which hardly seemed to be her 
own, saying that if she died the wind voices would care 
for Robin . . . and then the shock and irrationality of 
that had startled her out of delirium, agonized and 
trembling, and she pulled herself upright and cried out, 
“No!” 
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And the shimmer of eyes and voices had faded again 
into vague echoes, until there was only the stir of sunlight 
on the leaves, and Robin, chubby and naked, kicking in 
the sunlight, cooing with his hands outstretched to the 
rustle of leaves and shadows. 

She had known, then, that she had to get well. She had 
never heard the wind voices again, and her crisp, scien¬ 
tific mind rejected the fanciful theory that if she only 
believed in the wind voices she would see their forms and 
hear their words clearly. And she rejected them so thor¬ 
oughly that when she heard them speak, she shut them 
away from her mind, and after a time heard them no 
longer, except in restless dreams. 

By now she had accepted the isolation and the beauty 
of their world, and begun to make a happy life for 
Robin. 

For lack of other occupation last summer—though the 
winter was mild and there was no lack of fruits and roots 
even then—Helen had patiently snared male and female 
of small animals like rabbits, and now she had a pen of 
them. They provided a change of diet, and after a few 
smelly unsuccessful experiments she had devised a way to 
supple their fur pelts. She made no effort at gardening, 
though when Robin was older she might try that. For the 
moment, it was enough that they were healthy and safe 
and protected. 

Robin was listening again. Helen bent her ear, sharp¬ 
ened by the silence, but heard only the rustle of wind and 
leaves; saw only falling brightness along a silvered 
tree-trunk. 

Wind? When there were no branches stirring? 

“Ridiculous,” she said sharply, then snatched up the 
baby boy and squeezed him before hoisting him astride 
her hip. “Mommy doesn’t mean you, Robin. Let’s look 
for berries.” 
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But soon she realized that his head was tipped back 
and that he was listening, again, to some sound she could 
not hear. 

On what she said was Robin’s fifth birthday, Helen 
had made a special bed for him in another room of the 
building. He missed the warmth of Helen’s body, and the 
comforting sound of her breathing; for Robin, since birth, 
had been a wakeful child. 

Yet, on the first night alone, Robin felt curiously freed. 
He did something he had never dared to do before, for 
fear of waking Helen; he slipped from his bed and stood 
in the doorway, looking into the forest. 

The forest was closer to the doorway now; Robin could 
fuzzily remember when the clearing had been wider. 
Now, slowly, beyond the garden patch which Helen kept 
cleared, the underbrush and saplings were growing back, 
and even what Robin called “the burned place” was 
covered with new sparse grass. 

Robin was accustomed to being alone during the day— 
even in his first year, Helen had had to leave him alone, 
securely fastened in the house, or inside a little tight- 
fenced yard. But he was not used to being alone at night. 

Far off in the forest, he could hear the whispers of the 
other people. Helen said there were no other people, but 
Robin knew better, because he could hear their voices on 
the wind, like fragments of the songs Helen sang at bed¬ 
time. And sometimes he could almost see them in the 
shadowy spots. 

Once when Helen had been sick, a long time ago, and 
Robin had run helplessly from the fenced yard to the 
inside room and back again, hungry and dirty and furious 
because Helen only slept on the bed with her eyes closed, 
rousing up now and then to whimper like he did when he 
fell down and skinned his knee, the winds and voices had 
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come into the very house; Robin had hazy memories of 
soothing voices, of hands that touched him more softly 
than Helen’s hands. But he could not quite remember. 

Now that he could hear them so clearly, he would go 
and find the other people. And then if Helen was sick 
again, there would be someone else to play with him and 
look after him. He thought gleefully, Won’t Helen be 
surprised? and darted off across the clearing. 

Helen woke, roused not by a sound but by a silence. 
She no longer heard Robin’s soft breaths from the al¬ 
cove, and after a moment she realized something else: 

The winds were silent. 

Perhaps, she thought, a storm was coming. Some change 
in air pressure could cause this stillness—but Robin? She 
tiptoed to the alcove; as she had suspected, his bed was 
empty. 

Where could he be? In the clearing? With a storm 
coming? She slid her feet into handmade sandals and ran 
outside, her quivering call ringing out through the silent 
forest: 

“Robin—oh, Robin!” 

Silence. And far away a little ominous whisper. And 
for the first time since that first frightening year of loneli¬ 
ness, she felt lost, deserted in an alien world. She ran 
across the clearing, looking around wildly, trying to de¬ 
cide which way he could have wandered. Into the forest? 
What if he had strayed toward the riverbank? There was 
a place where the bank crumbled away, down toward the 
rapids—her throat closed convulsively, and her call was 
almost a shriek: 

“Oh, Robin! Robin, darling! Robin!” 

She ran through the paths worn by their feet, hearing 
snatches of rustle, winds and leaves suddenly vocal in the 
cold moonlight around her. It was the first time since the 
spaceship left them that Helen had ventured out into the 
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night of their world. She called again, her voice cracking 
in panic. 

“Ro-bin!” 

A sudden stray gleam revealed a glint of white, and a 
child stood in the middle of the path. Helen gasped with 
relief and ran to snatch up her son—then fell back in 
dismay. It was not Robin who stood there. The child was 
naked, about a head shorter than Robin, and female. 

There was something curious about the bare and gleam¬ 
ing flesh, as if she could see the child only in the full flush 
of the moonlight. A round, almost expressionless face 
was surrounded by a mass of colorless streaming hair, the 
exact color of the moonlight. Helen’s audible gasp startled 
her to a stop: she shut her eyes convulsively, and when 
she opened them the path was black and empty and 
Robin was running down the track toward her. 

Helen caught him up, with a strangled cry, and ran, 
clasping him to her breast, back down the path to their 
shack. Inside, she barred the door and laid Robin down 
in her own bed, and threw herself down shivering, too 
shaken to speak, too shaken to scold him, curiously afraid 
to question. I had a hallucination, she told herself, a 
hallucination, another dream, a dream . . . 

A dream, like the other Dream. She dignified it to 
herself as The Dream because it was not like any other 
dream she had ever had. She had dreamed it first before 
Robin’s birth, and been ashamed to speak of it to Chao 
Lin, fearing the common-sense skepticism of the older 
woman. 

On their tenth night on the green planet (the Starholm 
was a dim recollection now), when Merrihew’s scientists 
had been convinced that the little world was safe, without 
wild beasts or diseases or savage natives, the crew had 
requested permission to camp in the valley clearing be- 
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side the river. Permission granted, they had gone apart in 
couples almost as usual, and even those who had no 
enduring liaison at the moment had found a partner for 
the night. 

It must have been that night. . . 

Colin Reynolds was two years younger than Helen, 
and their attachment, enduring over a few months of 
shiptime, was based less on mutual passion than on a sort 
of boyish need in him, a sort of impersonal feminine 
solicitude in Helen. All her affairs had been like that, 
companionable, comfortable, but never passionate. Curi¬ 
ously enough, Helen was a woman capable of passion, of 
great depths of devotion; but no man had ever roused it 
and now no man ever would. Only Robin’s birth had 
touched her deeply pent emotions. 

But that night, when Colin Reynolds was sleeping, 
Helen stayed restlessly awake, hearing the unquiet stir¬ 
ring of wind on the leaves. After a time she wandered 
down to the water’s edge, staying a cautious distance 
from the shore—for the cliff crumbled dangerously—and 
stretched herself out to listen to the wind-voices. And 
after a time she fell asleep, and had The Dream, which 
was to return to her again and again. 

Helen thought of herself as a scientist, without room 
for fantasies, and that was why she called it, fiercely, a 
dream; a dream born of some undiagnosed conflict in 
her. Even to herself Helen would not recall it in full. 

There had been a man, and to her it seemed that he 
was part of the green and windy world, and he had found 
her sleeping by the river. Even in her drowsy state, 
Helen had suspected that perhaps one of the other crew 
members, like herself sleepless and drawn to the shining 
water, had happened upon her there; such things were 
not impossible, manners and mores being what they were 
among starship crews. 
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But to her, half dreaming, there had been some strange¬ 
ness about him, which prevented her from seeing him too 
clearly even in the brilliant green moonlight. No dream 
and no man had ever seemed so living to her; and it was 
her fierce rationalization of the dream which kept her 
silent, months later, when she discovered (to her horror 
and secret despair) that she was with child. She had felt 
that she would lose the haze and secret delight of the 
dream if she openly acknowledged that Colin had fa¬ 
thered her child. 

But at first—in the cool green morning that followed— 
she had not been at all sure it was a dream. Seeing only 
sunlight and leaves, she had held back from speaking, 
not wanting ridicule; could she have asked each man of 
the Starholm, “Was it you who came to me last night? 
Because if it was not, there are other men on this world, 
men who cannot be clearly seen even by moonlight.” 

Severely she reminded herself, Merrihew’s men had 
pronounced the world uninhabited, and uninhabited it 
must be. Five years later, hugging her sleeping son close, 
Helen remembered the dream, examined the content of 
her fantasy, and once again, shivering, repeated, “I had a 
hallucination. It was only a dream. A dream, because I 
was alone ...” 

When Robin was fourteen years old, Helen told him 
the story of his birth, and of the ship. 

He was a tall, silent boy, strong and hardy but not 
talkative; he heard the story almost in silence, and looked 
at Helen for a long time in silence afterward. He finally 
said in a whisper, “You could have died—you gave up a 
lot for me, Helen, didn’t you?” He knelt and took her 
face in his hands. 

She smiled and drew a little away from him. “Why are 
you looking at me like that, Robin?” 
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The boy could not put instant words to his thoughts; 
emotions were not in his vocabulary. Helen had taught 
him everything she knew, but she had always concealed 
her feelings from her son. He asked at last, “Why didn’t 
my father stay with you?” 

“I don’t suppose it entered his head,” Helen said. “He 
was needed on the ship. Losing me was bad enough.” 

Robin said passionately, “I’d have stayed!” 

The woman found herself laughing. “Well—you did 
stay, Robin.” 

He asked, “Am I like my father?” 

Helen looked gravely at her son, trying to see the 
half-forgotten features of young Reynolds in the boy’s 
face. No, Robin did not look like Colin Reynolds, nor 
like Helen herself. She picked up his hand in hers; de¬ 
spite his robust health, Robin never tanned; his skin was 
pearly pale, so that in the green sunlight it blended into 
the forest almost invisibly. His hand lay in Helen’s palm 
like a shadow. She said at last, “No, nothing like him. 
But under this sun, that’s to be expected.” 

Robin said confidently, “I’m like the other people.” 

“The ones on the ship? They—” 

“No,” Robin interrupted, “you always said when I was 
older you’d tell me about the other people. I mean the 
other people here. The ones in the woods. The ones 
you can’t see.” 

Helen stared at the boy in blank disbelief. “What do 
you mean? There are no other people, just us.” Then she 
recalled that every imaginative child invents playmates. 
Alone, she thought, Robin’s always alone, no other chil¬ 
dren, no wonder he’s a little—strange. She said quietly, 
“You dreamed it, Robin.” 

The boy only stared at her in bleak, blank alienation. 
“You mean,” he said, “you can’t hear them, either?” He 
got up and walked out of the hut. Helen called, but he 
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didn’t turn back. She ran after him, catching at his arm, 
stopping him almost by force. She whispered, “Robin, 
Robin, tell me what you mean! There isn’t anyone here. 
Once or twice I thought I had seen—something, by moon¬ 
light, only it was a dream. Please, Robin—please—” 

“If it’s only a dream, why are you frightened?” Robin 
asked, through a curious constriction in his throat. “If 
they’ve never hurt you ...” 

No, they had never hurt her. Even if, in her longago 
dream, one of them had come to her. And the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that they were fair—a scrap 
of memory from a vanished life on another world sang in 
Helen’s thoughts. She looked up at the pale, impatient 
face of her son, and swallowed hard. 

Her voice was husky when she spoke. “Did I ever tell 
you about rationalization—when you want something to 
be true so much that you can make it sound right to 
yourself?” 

“Couldn’t that also happen to something you wanted 
not to be true?” Robin retorted with a mutinous curl of 
his mouth. 

Helen would not let go his arm. She begged, “Robin, 
no, you’ll only waste your life and break your heart 
looking for something that doesn’t exist.” 

The boy looked down into her shaken face, and sud¬ 
denly a new emotion welled up in him and he dropped to 
his knees beside her and buried her face against her 
breast. He whispered, “Helen, I’ll never leave you, I’ll 
never do anything you don’t want me to do, I don’t want 
anyone but you.” 

And for the first time in many years, Helen broke into 
wild and uncontrollable crying, without knowing why she 
wept. 

Robin did not speak again of his quest in the forest. 
For many months he was quiet and subdued, staying near 
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the clearing, hovering near Helen for days at a time, then 
disappearing into the forest at dusk. He heard the winds 
numbly, deaf to their promise and their call. 

Helen too was quiet and withdrawn, feeling Robin’s 
alienation through his submissive mood. She found her¬ 
self speaking to him sharply for being always underfoot; 
yet, on the rare days when he vanished into the forest 
and did not return until after sunset, she felt a restless 
unease that set her wandering the paths herself, not 
following him, but simply uneasy unless she knew he was 
within call. 

Once, in the shadows just before sunset, she thought 
she saw a man moving through the trees, and for an 
instant, as he turned toward her, she saw that he was 
naked. She had seen him only for a second or two, and 
after he had slipped between the shadows again common 
sense told her it was Robin. She was vaguely shocked 
and annoyed; she firmly intended to speak to him, per¬ 
haps to scold him for running about naked and slipping 
away like that; then, in a sort of remote embarrassment, 
she forbore to mention it. But after that, she kept out of 
the forest. 

Robin had been vaguely aware of her surveillance and 
knew when it ceased. But he did not give up his own 
pointless rambles, although even to himself he no longer 
spoke of searching, or of any dreamlike inhabitants of 
the woods. At times it still seemed that some shadow 
concealed a half-seen form, and the distant murmur grew 
into a voice that mocked him; a white arm, the shadow of 
a face, until he lifted his head and stared straight at it. 

One evening toward twilight he saw a sudden shimmer 
in the trees, and he stood, fixedly, as the stray glint 
resolved itself first into a white face with shadowy eyes, 
then into a translucent flicker of bare arms, and then into 
the form of a woman, arrested for an instant with her 
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hand on the bole of a tree. In the shadowy spot, filled 
only with the last ray of a cloudy sunset, she was very 
clear; not cloudy or unreal, but so distinct that he could 
see even a small smudge or bramble scratch on her shoul¬ 
der, and a fallen leaf tangled in her colorless hair. Robin, 
paralyzed, watched her pause, and turn, and smile, and 
then she melted into the shadows. 

He stood with his heart pounding for a second after 
she had gone; then whirled, bursting with the excitement 
of his discovery, and ran down the path toward home. 
Suddenly he stopped short, the world tilting and reeling, 
and fell on his face in a bed of dry leaves. 

He was still ignorant of the nature of the emotion in 
him. He felt only intolerable misery and the conviction 
that he must never, never speak to Helen of what he had 
seen or felt. 

He lay there, his burning face pressed into the leaves, 
unaware of the rising wind, the little flurry of blown 
leaves, the growing darkness and distant thunder. At last 
an icy spatter of rain aroused him, and cold, numbed, he 
made his way slowly homeward. Over his head the boughs 
creaked woodenly, and Robin, under the driving whips 
of the rain, felt their tumult only echoed his own voice¬ 
less agony. 

He was drenched by the time he pushed the door of 
the shack open and stumbled blindly toward the fire, 
only hoping that Helen would be sleeping. But she started 
up from beside the hearth they had built together last 
summer. 

“Robin?” 

Deathly weary, the boy snapped, “Who else would it 
be?” 

Helen didn’t answer. She came to him, a small swift- 
moving figure in the firelight, and drew him into the 
warmth. She said, almost humbly, “I was afraid—the 
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storm—Robin, you’re all wet, come to the fire and dry 
out.” 

Robin yielded, his twitching nerves partly soothed by 
her voice. How tiny Helen is, he thought, and l can 
remember that she used to carry me around on one arm; 
now she hardly comes to my shoulder. She brought him 
food and he ate wolfishly, listening to the steady pouring 
rain, uncomfortable under Helen’s watching eyes. Before 
his own eyes there was the clear memory of the woman 
in the wood, and so vivid was Robin’s imagination, height¬ 
ened by loneliness and undiluted by any random impres¬ 
sions, that it seemed to him Helen must see her too. And 
when she came to stand beside him, the picture grew so 
keen in his thoughts that he actually pulled himself free 
of her. 

The next day dawned gray and still, beaten with long 
needles of rain. They stayed indoors by the smoldering 
fire; Robin, half sick and feverish from his drenching, 
sprawled by the hearth too indolent to move, watching 
Helen’s comings and goings about the room; not realizing 
why the sight of her slight, quick form against the gray 
light filled him with such pain and melancholy. 

The storm lasted four days. Helen exhausted her house¬ 
hold tasks and sat restlessly thumbing through the few 
books she knew by heart—they had allowed her to re¬ 
move all her personal possessions, all the things she had 
chosen on a forgotten and faraway Earth for a ten-year 
star cruise. For the first time in years, Helen was thinking 
again of the life, the civilization she had thrown away, for 
Robin who had been a pink scrap in the circle of her arm 
and now lay sullen on the hearth, not speaking, aimlessly 
whittling a stick with the knife (found discarded in a heap 
of rubbish from the Starholm) which was his dearest 
possession. Helen felt slow horror closing in on her. 
What world, what heritage did I give him, in my madness? 
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This world has driven us both insane. Robin and I are 
both a little mad, by Earth’s standards. And when I die, 
and I will die first, what then? At that moment Helen 
would have given her life to believe in his old dream of 
strange people in the wood. 

She flung her book restlessly away, and Robin, as if 
waiting for that signal, sat upright and said almost ea¬ 
gerly, “Helen—” 

Grateful that he had broken the silence of days, she 
gave him an encouraging smile. 

“I’ve been reading your books,” he began diffidently, 
“and I read about the sun you came from. It’s different 
from this one. Suppose—suppose there were actually a 
kind of people here, and something in this light, or in 
your eyes, made them invisible to you.” 

Helen said, “Have you been seeing them again?” 

He flinched at her ironical tone, and she asked, some¬ 
what more gently, “It’s a theory, Robin, but it wouldn’t 
explain, then, why you see them.” 

“Maybe I’m—more used to this light,” he said gropingly. 
“And anyway, you said you thought you’d seen them and 
thought it was only a dream.” 

Halfway between exasperation and a deep pity, Helen 
found herself arguing, “If these other people of yours 
really exist, why haven’t they made themselves known in 
sixteen years?” 

The eagerness with which he answered was almost 
frightening. “I think they only come out at night, they’re 
what your book calls a primitive civilization.” He spoke 
the words he had read, but never heard, with an odd 
hesitation. “They’re not really a civilization at all, I think, 
they’re like—part of the woods.” 

“A forest people,” Helen mused, impressed in spite of 
herself, “and nocturnal. It’s always moonlight or dusky 
when you see them—” 
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“Then you do believe me—oh, Helen,” Robin cried, 
and suddenly found himself pouring out the story of what 
he had seen, in incoherent words, concluding, “and by 
daylight I can hear them, but I can’t see them. Helen, 
Helen, you have to believe it now, you’ll have to let me 
try to find them and learn to talk to them ...” 

Helen listened with a sinnking heart. She knew they 
should not discuss it now, when five days of enforced 
housebound proximity had set their nerves and tempers on 
edge, but some unknown tension hurled her sharp words 
at Robin. “You saw a woman, and I—a man. These 
things are only dreams. Do I have to explain more to 
you?” 

Robin flung his knife sullenly aside. “You’re so blind, 
so stubborn.” 

“I think you are feverish again.” Helen rose to go. 

He said wrathfully, “You treat me like a child!” 

“Because you act like one, with your fairy tales of 
women in the wind.” 

Suddenly Robin’s agony overflowed and he caught at 
her, holding her around the knees, clinging to her as he 
had not done since he was a small child, his words stum¬ 
bling and rushing over one another. 

“Helen, Helen darling, don’t be angry with me,” he 
begged, and caught her in a blind embrace that pulled 
her off her feet. She had never guessed how strong he 
was; but he seemed very like a little boy, and she hugged 
him quickly as he began to cover her face with childish 
kisses. 

“Don’t cry, Robin, my baby, it’s all right,” she mur¬ 
mured, kneeling close to him. Gradually the wildness of 
his passionate crying abated; she touched his forehead 
with her cheek to see if it was heated with fever, and he 
reached up and held her there. Helen let him lie against 
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her shoulder, feeling that perhaps after the violence of 
his outburst he would fall sleep, and she was half-asleep 
herself when a sudden shock of realization darted through 
her; quickly she tried to free herself from Robin’s 
entangling arms. 

“Robin, let me go.” 

He clung to her, not understanding. “Don’t let go of 
me, Helen. Darling, stay here beside me,” he begged, 
and pressed a kiss into her throat. 

Helen, her blood icing over, realized that unless she 
freed herself very quickly now, she would be fighting 
against a strong, aroused young man not clearly aware of 
what he was doing. She took refuge in the sharp maternal 
note of ten years ago, almost vanished in the closer, 
more equal companionship of the time between: “No, 
Robin. Stop it at once, do you hear?” 

Automatically he let her go, and she rolled quickly 
away, out of his reach, and got to her feet. Robin, too 
intelligent to be unaware of her anger and too naive to 
know its cause, suddenly dropped his head and wept, 
wholly unstrung. “Why are you angry?” he blurted out. 
“I was only loving you.” 

And at the phrase of the five-year-old child, Helen 
felt her throat would burst with its ache. She managed 
to choke out, “I’m not angry, Robin—we’ll talk about 
this later, I promise,” and then, her own control van¬ 
ishing, turned and fled precipitately into the pouring 
rain. 

She plunged through the familiar woods for a long 
time, in a daze of unthinking misery. She did not even 
fully realize that she was sobbing and muttering aloud, 
“No, no, no, no!” 

She must have wandered for several hours. The rain 
had stopped and the darkness was lifting before she be¬ 
gan to grow calmer and to think more clearly. 
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She had been blind not to foresee this day when 
Robin was a child; only if her child had been a daughter 
could it have been avoided. Or—she was shocked at 
the hysterical sound of her own laughter—if Colin had 
stayed and they had raised a family like Adam and 
Eve! 

But what now? Robin was sixteen; she was not yet 
forty. Helen caught at vanishing memories of society; 
taboos so deeply rooted that for Helen they were instinctual 
and impregnable. Yet for Robin nothing existed except 
this little patch of forest and Helen herself—the only 
person in his world. So much, she thought bitterly, for 
instinct. But have I the right to begin this all over again? 
Worse; have I the right to deny its existence and, when I 
die, leave Robin alone? 

She had stumbled and paused for breath, realizing that 
she had wandered in circles and that she was at a familiar 
point on the riverbank which she had avoided for sixteen 
years. On the heels of this realization she became aware 
that for only the second time in memory, the winds were 
wholly stilled. 

Her eyes, swollen with crying, ached as she tried to 
pierce the gloom of the mist, lilac-tinted with the ap¬ 
proaching sunrise, which hung around the water. Through 
the dispersing mist she made out, dimly, the form of a 
man. 

He was tall, and his pale skin shone with misty white 
colors. Helen sat frozen, her mouth open, and for the 
space of several seconds he looked down at her without 
moving. His eyes, dark splashes in the pale face, had an 
air of infinite sadness and compassion, and she thought 
his lips moved in speech, but she heard only a thin 
familiar rustle of wind. 

Behind him, mere flickers, she seemed to make out the 
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ghosts of other faces, tips of fingers of invisible hands, 
eyes, the outline of a woman’s breast, the curve of a 
child’s foot. For a minute, in Helen’s weary numbed 
state, all her defenses went down and she thought: Then 
I’m not mad. and it wasn’t a dream and Robin isn’t Reyn¬ 
olds; son at tall. His father was this—one of these—and 
they’ve been watching me and Robin, Robin has seen 
them, he doesn’t know he’s one of them, but they know. 
They know and I’ve kept Robin from them all these six¬ 
teen years. 

The man took two steps toward her, the translucent 
body shifting to a dozen colors before her blurred eyes. 
His face had a curious familiarity— familiarity —and in a 
sudden spasm of terror Helen thought, “I’m going mad, 
it’s Robin, it’s Robin!” 

His hand was actually outstretched to touch her when 
her scream cut icy lashes through the forest, stirring wild 
echoes in the wind-voices, and she whirled and ran blindly 
toward the treacherous, crumbling bank. Behind her came 
steps, a voice, a cry—Robin, the strange dryad-man, she 
could not guess. The horror of incest, the son the father 
the lover suddenly melting into one, overwhelmed her 
reeling brain and she fled insanely to the brink. She felt a 
masculine hand actually gripping her shoulder, she might 
have been pulled back even then, but she twisted free 
blindly, shrieking, “No, Robin, no, no—” and flung her¬ 
self down the steep bank, to slip and hurl downward and 
whirl around in the raging current to spinning oblivion 
and death . . . 

Many years later, Merrihew, grown old in the Space 
Service, falsified a log entry to send his ship for a little 
while into the orbit of the tiny green planet he had 
named Robin’s World. The old buildings had fallen into 
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rotted timbers, and Merrihew quartered the little world 
for two months from pole to pole but found nothing. 
Nothing but shadows and whispers and the unending 
voices of the wind. Finally, he lifted his ship and went 
away. 
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MO, HO, MOT ROGOVl! 

BY CORDWdirO SMITH (1913-1966) 

If 

fCBRIMRV 


This headnote is being written the day after the Civil War 
ended in Rumania, and only a few weeks after the mo¬ 
mentous changes that have blown through Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. The dismantling of communism in that part of the 
world has sent social scientists back to the drawing boards — 
totalitarian systems simply (or so we thought) don’t abol¬ 
ish themselves. [The story owes much to the Cold War, 
which I hope (the War, not the story) will be relegated to 
the history books.] “No, No, Not Rogov!" is one of the 
few non-Instrumentality of Mankind stories written by 
“Cordwainer Smith” (Paul Myron Linebarger) who in 
“real” life was a bit of a Cold Warrior himself. 

Isaac, I can’t think of any science fiction story in which 
countries like East Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, and Czech¬ 
oslovakia rid themselves of communist control without 
internal and external violence—could it be that sf is not 
so prophetic after all? (MHG) 

Dear Marty, historical change has made “No, No, Not 
Rogov” seem quaint. 

My own feeling is that the changes in Eastern Europe 
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are part of a much broader change dating from the end of 
World War II. You will remember that the various Euro¬ 
pean empires that seemed so firm over the centuries fell 
apart peacefully and almost sleepily. Churchill was not 
going to preside over the demolition of the British Empire, 
but it was demolished. Why? Because after the inordinate 
damage of World War II the European countries found 
that maintaining their empires was far more expensive 
than it was worth, so they let them go. It took the Soviet 
Union forty more years to come to the same conclusion, 
but in Gorbachev it found its man. The Soviet Union 
simply couldn’t survive hanging on to a worthless (no, 
expensive) Empire—so they let it go. 

Science fiction predictions? You bet. In 1986, I wrote 
Fantastic Voyage II, in which I pictured a twenty-first 
century in which the Cold War was over, in which the 
Soviet Union and the United States both existed in a kind 
of careful amity—exactly as it is now turning out to be. 1 
received letters from Cold Warriors denouncing my naivete. 
We should all be as naive as I. (Of course, I didn’t go into 
the details of how the Cold War ended. I’m only a sensible 
person, not a superman.) (IA) 

That Golden Shape on the golden steps shook and flut¬ 
tered like a bird gone mad—like a bird imbued with an 
intellect and a soul, and, nevertheless, driven mad by 
ecstasies and terrors beyond human understanding. A 
thousand worlds watched. 

Had the ancient calendar continued, this would have 
been a.d. 13,582. After defeat, after disappointment, 
after ruin and reconstruction, mankind had leaped upon 
the stage of all the worlds. 

The golden steps reeled. Some eyes that watched had 
retinas. Some had crystalline cones. Yet all eyes were 
fixed upon the golden shape which interpreted “The Glory 
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and Affirmation of Man” in the Inter-World Dance Fes¬ 
tival of what might have been a.d. 13,582. 

Once again mankind was winning the contest. Music 
and dance were hypnotic beyond the limits of systems, 
compelling, shocking to human and inhuman eyes. The 
dance was a triumph of shock—the shock of dynamic 
beauty. 

The golden shape on the golden steps executed shim¬ 
mering intricacies of meaning. The body was gold and 
still human. The body was a woman, but more than a 
woman. On the golden steps, in the golden light, she 
trembled and fluttered like a bird gone mad. 

The Ministry of State Security had been positively 
shocked when they found that a Nazi agent, more heroic 
than prudent, had almost reached N. Rogov. 

Rogov was worth more to the Soviet armed forces than 
any two air armies, more than three motorized divisions. 
His brain was a weapon, a weapon for the Soviet power. 

Since the brain was a weapon, Rogov was a prisoner. 

He didn’t mind. 

Rogov was a pure Russian type, broad-faced, sandy- 
haired, blue-eyed, with whimsy in his smile and amuse¬ 
ment in the wrinkles at the tops of his cheeks. 

“Of course I’m a prisoner,” Rogov used to say. “I 
am a prisoner of State service to the Soviet peoples. But 
the workers and peasants are good to me. I am an acade¬ 
mician of the All Union Academy of Sciences, a major 
general in the Red Air Force, a professor in the Univer¬ 
sity of Kharkov, a deputy works manager of the Red Flag 
Combat Aircraft Production Trust. From each of these I 
draw a salary.” 

Sometimes he would narrow his eyes at his Russian 
scientific colleagues and ask them in dead earnest, “Would 
I serve capitalists?” 
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The affrighted colleagues would try to stammer their 
way out of the embarrassment, protesting their common 
loyalty to Stalin or Beria, or Zhukov, or Molotov, or 
Bulganin, as the case may have been. 

Rogov would look very Russian; calm, mocking, 
amused. He would let them stammer. 

Then he’d laugh. 

Solemnity transformed into hilarity, he would explode 
into bubbling, effervescent, good-humored laughter: “Of 
course I could not serve the capitalists. My little Anasta¬ 
sia would not let me.” 

The colleagues would smile uncomfortably and would 
wish that Rogov did not talk so wildly, or so comically, 
or so freely. 

Rogov was afraid of nothing. Most of his colleagues 
were afraid of each other, of the Soviet system, of the 
world, of life, and of death. 

Perhaps Rogov had once been ordinary and mortal like 
other people, and full of fears. 

But he had become the lover, the colleague, the hus¬ 
band of Anastasia Fyodorovna Cherpas. 

Comrade Cherpas had been his rival, his antagonist, 
his competitor, in the struggle for scientific eminence in 
the frontiers of Russian science. Russian science could 
never overtake the inhuman perfection of German method, 
the rigid intellectual and moral discipline of German 
teamwork, but the Russians could and did get ahead of 
the Germans by giving vent to their bold, fantastic imagi¬ 
nations. Rogov had pioneered the first rocket launchers 
of 1939. Cherpas had finished the job by making the best 
of the rockets radio-directed. 

Rogov in 1942 had developed a whole new system of 
photo-mapping. Comrade Cherpas had applied it to color 
film. Rogov, sandy-haired, blue-eyed, and smiling, had 
recorded his criticisms of Comrade Cherpas’ naivete and 
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theoretical unsoundness at the top-secret meetings of Rus¬ 
sian scientists during the black winter nights of 1943. 
Comrade Cherpas, her butter-yellow hair flowing down 
like living water to her shoulders, her unpainted face 
gleaming with fanaticism, intelligence, and dedication, 
would snarl her own defiance at him, deriding his Com¬ 
munist theory, pinching at his pride, hitting his hypothe¬ 
ses where they were weakest. 

By 1944 a Rogov-Cherpas quarrel had become some¬ 
thing worth traveling to see. 

In 1945 they were married. 

Their courtship was secret, their wedding a surprise, 
their partnership a miracle in the upper ranks of Russian 
science. 

The emigre press had reported that the great scientist 
Peter Kapitza once remarked, “Rogov and Cherpas, there 
is a team. They’re Communists, good Communists; but 
they’re better than that! They’re Russian, Russian enough 
to beat the world. Look at them. That’s the future, our 
Russian future!” Perhaps the quotation was an exaggera¬ 
tion, but it did show the enormous respect in which both 
Rogov and Cherpas were held by their colleagues in 
Soviet science. 

Shortly after their marriage strange things happened to 
them. 

Rogov remained happy. Cherpas was radiant. 

Nevertheless, the two of them began to have haunted 
expressions, as though they had seen things which words 
could not express, as though they had stumbled upon 
secrets too important to be whispered even to the most 
secure agents of the Soviet State Police. 

In 1947 Rogov had an interview with Stalin. As he left 
Stalin’s office in the Kremlin, the great leader himself 
came to the door, his forehead wrinkled in thought, 
nodding, ‘‘Da, da, da.” 
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Even his own personal staff did not know why Stalin 
was saying, “Yes, yes, yes,” but they did see the orders 
that went forth marked Only by Safe Hand, and To Be 
Read and Returned, Not Retained, and furthermore 
stamped For Authorized Eyes Only and under No Cir¬ 
cumstances To Be Copied. 

Into the true and secret Soviet budget that year by the 
direct personal orders of a noncommittal Stalin, an item 
was added for “Project Telescope.” Stalin tolerated no 
inquiry, brooked no comment. 

A village which had had a name became nameless. 

A forest which had been opened to the workers and 
peasants became military territory. 

Into the central post office in Kharkov there went a 
new box number for the village of Ya. Ch. 

Rogov and Cherpas, comrades and lovers, scientists 
both and Russians both, disappeared from the everyday 
lives of their colleagues. Their faces were no longer seen 
at scientific meetings. Only rarely did they emerge. 

On the few occasions they were seen, usually going to 
and from Moscow at the time the All Union budget was 
made up each year, they seemed smiling and happy. But 
they did not make jokes. 

What the outside world did not know was that Stalin in 
giving them their own project, granting them a paradise 
restricted to themselves, had seen to it that a snake went 
with them in the paradise. The snake this time was not 
one, but two personalities—Gausgofer and Gauck. 

Stalin died. 

Beria died too—less willingly. 

The world went on. 

Everything went into the forgotten village of Ya. Ch. 
and nothing came out. 

It was rumored that Khruschev himself visited Rogov 
and Cherpas. It was even whispered that Khruschev said 
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as he went to the Kharkov airport to fly back to Moscow, 
“It’s big, big, big. There’ll be no cold war if they can do 
it. There won’t be any war of any kind. We’ll finish 
capitalism before the capitalists can ever begin to fight. If 
they do it. If they do it.” Khruschev was reported to have 
shaken his head slowly in perplexity and to have said 
nothing more but to have put his initials on the unmodi¬ 
fied budget of Project Telescope when a trusted messen¬ 
ger next brought him an envelope from Rogov. 

Anastasia Cherpas became a mother. Their first boy 
looked like the father. He was followed by a little girl. 
Then another little boy. The children didn’t stop Cherpas’ 
work. The family had a large dacha and trained nurse¬ 
maids took over the household. 

Every night the four of them dined together. 

Rogov, Russian, humorous, courageous, amused. 

Cherpas, older, more mature, more beautiful than ever, 
but just as biting, just as cheerful, just as sharp as she 
had ever been. 

But then the other two, two who sat with them across 
the years of all their days, the two colleagues who had 
been visited upon them by the all-powerful word of Stalin 
himself. 

Gausgofer was a female: bloodless, narrow-faced, with 
a voice like a horse’s whinny. She was a scientist and a 
policewoman, and competent at both jobs. In 1920 she 
had reported her own mother’s whereabouts to the Bol¬ 
shevik Terror Committee. In 1924 she had commanded 
her father’s execution. He was a Russian German of the 
old Baltic nobility and he had tried to adjust his mind to 
the new system, but he had failed. In 1930 she had let her 
lover trust her a little too much. He was a Rumanian 
Communist, very high in the Party, but he had a sneak¬ 
ing sympathy for Trotsky. When he whispered into her 
ear in the privacy of their bedroom, whispered with the 
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tears pouring down his face, she had listened affection¬ 
ately and quietly and had delivered his words to the 
police the next morning. 

With that she came to Stalin’s attention. 

Stalin had been tough. He addressed her brutally, “Com¬ 
rade, you have some brains. I can see you know what 
Communism is all about. You understand loyalty. You’re 
going to get ahead and serve the Party and the working 
class, but is that all you want?” He had spat the question 
at her. 

She was so astonished that she gaped. 

The old man had changed his expression, favoring her 
with leering benevolence. He had put his forefinger on 
her chest, “Study science, Comrade. Study science. Com¬ 
munism plus science equals victory. You’re too clever to 
stay in police work.” 

Gausgofer fell in love with Rogov the moment she saw 
him. 

Gausgofer fell in hate—and hate can be as spontane¬ 
ous and miraculous as love—with Cherpas the moment 
she saw her. 

But Stalin had guessed that too. 

With the bloodless, fanatic Gausgofer he had sent a 
man named B. Gauck. 

Gauck was solid, impassive, blank-faced. In body he 
was about the same height as Rogov. Where Rogov was 
muscular, Gauck was flabby. Where Rogov’s skin was 
fair and shot through with the pink and health of exer¬ 
cise, Gauck’s skin was like stale lard, greasy, gray-green, 
sickly even on the best days. 

Gauck’s eyes were black and small. His glance was as 
cold and sharp as death. Gauck had no friends, no ene¬ 
mies, no beliefs, no enthusiasms. 

Gauck never drank, never went out, never received 
mail, never sent mail, never spoke a spontaneous word. 
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He was never rude, never kind, never friendly, never 
really withdrawn: He couldn’t withdraw any more than 
the constant withdrawal of all his life. 

Rogov had turned to his wife in the secrecy of their 
bedroom soon after Gausgofer and Gauck came and had 
said, “Anastasia, is that man sane?” 

Cherpas intertwined the fingers of her beautiful, ex¬ 
pressive hands. She who had been the wit of a thousand 
scientific meetings was now at a loss for words. She 
looked up at her husband with a troubled expression. “I 
don’t know, comrade ... I just don’t know.” 

Rogov smiled his amused Slavic smile. “At the least 
then I don’t think Gausgofer knows either.” 

Cherpas snorted with laughter and picked up her hair¬ 
brush. “That she doesn’t. She really doesn’t know, does 
she? I’ll wager she doesn’t even know to whom he 
reports.” 

That conversation had reached into the past. Gauck, 
Gausgofer, bloodless eyes and the black eyes—they 
remained. 

Every dinner the four sat down together. 

Every morning the four met in the laboratory. 

Rogov’s great courage, high sanity, and keen humor 
kept the work going. 

Cherpas’ flashing genius fueled him whenever the rou¬ 
tine overloaded his magnificent intellect. 

Gausgofer spied and watched and smiled her bloodless 
smiles; sometimes, curiously enough, Gausgofer made 
genuinely constructive suggestions. She never understood 
the whole frame of reference of their work, but she knew 
enough of the mechanical and engineering details to be 
very useful on occasion. 

Gauck came in, sat down quietly, said nothing, did 
nothing. He did not even smoke. He never fidgeted. He 
never went to sleep. He just watched. 
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The laboratory grew and with it there grew the im¬ 
mense configuration of the espionage machine. 

In theory what Rogov had proposed and Cherpas sec¬ 
onded was imaginable. It consisted of an attempt to work 
out an integrated theory for all the electrical and radia¬ 
tion phenomena accompanying consciousness, and to du¬ 
plicate the electrical functions of mind without the use of 
animal material. 

The range of potential products was immense. 

The first product Stalin had asked for was a receiver, if 
possible, one capable of tuning in the thoughts of a 
human mind and of translating those thoughts either into 
a punch tape machine, an adapted German Hellschreiber 
machine, or phonetic speech. If the grids could be turned 
around, the brain-equivalent machine as a transmitter might 
be able to send out stunning forces which would paralyze 
or kill the process of thought. 

At its best, Rogov’s machine was designed to confuse 
human thought over great distances, to select human 
targets to be confused, and to maintain an electronic 
jamming system which would jam straight into the hu¬ 
man mind without the requirement of tubes or receivers. 

He had succeeded—in part. He had given himself a 
violent headache in the first year of work. 

In the third year he had killed mice at a distance of ten 
kilometers. In the seventh year he had brought on mass 
hallucinations and a wave of suicides in a neighboring 
village. It was this which impressed Khrushchev. 

Rogov was now working on the receiver end. No one 
had ever explored the infinitely narrow, infinitely subtle 
bands of radiation which distinguished one human mind 
from another, but Rogov was trying, as it were, to tune 
in on minds far away. 

He had tried to develop a telepathic helmet of some 
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kind, but it did not work. He had then turned away from 
the reception of pure thought to the reception of visual 
and auditory images. Where the nerve-ends reached the 
brain itself, he had managed over the years to distinguish 
whole packets of microphenomena, and on some of these 
he had managed to get a fix. 

With infinitely delicate tuning he had succeeded one 
day in picking up the eyesight of their second chauffeur, 
and had managed, thanks to a needle thrust in just below 
his own right eyelid, to “see” through the other man’s 
eyes as the other man, all unaware, washed their Zis 
limousine sixteen hundred meters away. 

Cherpas had surpassed his feat later that winter, and 
had managed to bring in an entire family having dinner 
over in a nearby city. She had invited B. Gauck to have a 
needle inserted into his cheekbone so that he could see 
with the eyes of an unsuspecting spied-on stranger. Gauck 
had refused any kind of needles, but Gausgofer had 
joined in the experiment and had expressed her satisfac¬ 
tion with the work. 

The espionage machine was beginning to take form. 

Two more steps remained. The first step consisted in 
tuning in on some remote target, such as the White 
House in Washington or the NATO Headquarters out¬ 
side Paris. 

The second problem consisted in finding a method of 
jamming those minds at a distance, stunning them so that 
the subject personnel fell into tears, confusion, or insanity. 

Rogov had tried, but he had never gotten more than 
thirty kilometers from the nameless village of Ya. Ch. 

One November there had been seventy cases of hyste¬ 
ria, most of them ending in suicide, down in the city of 
Kharkov several hundred kilometers away, but Rogov 
was not sure that his own machine was doing it. 

Comrade Gausgofer dared to stroke his sleeve. Her 
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white lips smiled and her watery eyes grew happy as she 
said in her high, cruel voice, “You can do it, comrade. 
You can do it.” 

Cherpas looked on with contempt. Gauck said nothing. 

The female agent Gausgofer saw Cherpas’ eyes upon 
her, and for a moment an arc of living hatred leaped 
between the two women. 

The three of them went back to work on the machine. 

Gauck sat on his stool and watched them. 

It was the year in which Eristratov died that the ma¬ 
chine made a breakthrough. Eristratov died after the 
Soviet and People’s democracies had tried to end the 
cold war with the Americans. 

It was May. Outside the laboratory the squirrels ran 
among the trees. The leftovers from the night’s rain 
dripped on the ground and kept the earth moist. It was 
comfortable to leave a few windows open and to let the 
smell of the forest into the workshop. 

The smell of their oil-burning heaters, the stale smell 
of insulation, of ozone, and of the heated electronic gear 
was something with which all of them were much too 
familiar. 

Rogov had found that his eyesight was beginning to 
suffer because he had to get the receiver needle some¬ 
where near his optic nerve in order to obtain visual 
impressions from the machine. After months of experi¬ 
mentation with both animal and human subjects he had 
decided to copy one of their last experiments, success¬ 
fully performed on a prisoner boy fifteen years of age, by 
having the needle slipped directly through the skull, up 
and behind the eyes. Rogov had disliked using prisoners, 
because Gauck, speaking on behalf of security, always 
insisted that a prisoner used in experiments be destroyed 
in not less than five days from the beginning of the 
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experiment. Rogov had satisfied himself that the skull- 
and-needle technique was safe, but he was very tired of 
trying to get frightened, unscientific people to carry the 
load of intense, scientific attentiveness required by the 
machine. 

Somewhat ill-humored, he shouted at Gauck, “Have 
you ever known what this is all about? You’ve been here 
years. Do you know what we’re trying to do? Don’t you 
ever want to take part in the experiments yourself? Do 
you realize how many years of mathematics have gone 
into the making of these grids and the calculation of 
these wave patterns? Are you good for anything?” 

Gauck had said, tonelessly and without anger, “Com¬ 
rade professor, I am obeying orders. You are obeying 
orders too. I’ve never impeded you.” 

Rogov raved, “I know you never got in my way. We’re 
all good servants of the Soviet State. It’s not a question 
of loyalty. It’s a question of enthusiasm. Don’t you ever 
want to glimpse the science we’re making? We are a 
hundred years ahead of the capitalist Americans. Doesn’t 
that excite you? Aren’t you a human being? Why don’t 
you take part? How will you understand me when I 
explain it?” 

Gauck said nothing; he looked at Rogov with his beady 
eyes. His dirty-gray face did not change expression. 
Cherpas said, “Go ahead, Nikolai. The comrade can 
follow if he wants to.” 

Gausgofer looked enviously at Cherpas. She seemed 
inclined to keep quiet, but then had to speak. She said, 
“Do go ahead, comrade professor.” 

Said Rogov, “Kharosho, I’ll do what I can. The ma¬ 
chine is now ready to receive minds over immense dis¬ 
tances.” He wrinkled his lip in amused scorn. “We may 
even spy into the brain of the chief rascal himself and 
find out what Eisenhower is planning to do today against 
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the Soviet people. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if our ma¬ 
chine could stun him and leave him sitting addled at his 
desk?” 

Gauck commented, “Don’t try it. Not without orders.” 

Rogov ignored the interruption and went on. “First I 
receive. I don’t know what I will get, who I will get, or 
where they will be. All I know is that this machine will 
reach out across all the minds of men and bats now living 
and it will bring the eyes and ears of a single mind 
directly into mine. With the new needle going directly 
into the brain it will be possible for me to get a very 
sharp fixation on position. The trouble with that boy last 
week was that even though we knew he was seeing some¬ 
thing outside this room, he appeared to be getting sounds 
in a foreign language and did not know enough English 
or German to realize where or what the machine had 
taken him to see.” 

Cherpas laughed, “I’m not worried. I saw then it was 
safe. You go first, my husband. If our comrades don’t 
mind—?” 

Gauck nodded. 

Gausgofer lifted her bony hand breathlessly to her 
skinny throat and said, “Of course. Comrade Rogov, of 
course. You did all the work. You must be the first.” 

Rogov sat down. 

A white-smocked technician brought the machine over 
to him. It was mounted on three rubber-tired wheels and 
it resembled the small X-ray units used by dentists. In 
place of the cone at the head of the X-ray machine there 
was a long, incredibly tough needle. It had been made 
for them by the best surgical-steel craftsmen in Prague. 

Another technician came up with a shaving bowl, a 
brush, and a straight razor. Under the gaze of Gauck’s 
deadly eyes he shaved an area of four square centimeters 
on the top of Rogov’s head. 
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Cherpas herself then took over. She set her husband’s 
head in the clamp and used a micrometer to get the 
skull-fittings so tight and so accurate that the needle 
would push through the dura mater at exactly the right 
point. 

All this work she did deftly with kind, very strong 
fingers. She was gentle, but she was firm. She was his 
wife, but she was also his fellow scientist and his col¬ 
league in the Soviet State. 

She stepped back and looked at her work. She gave 
him one of their own very special smiles, the secret gay 
smiles which they usually exchanged with each other only 
when they were alone. “You won’t want to do this every 
day. We’re going to have to find some way of getting into 
the brain without using this needle. But it won’t hurt 
you.” 

“Does it matter if it does hurt?” said Rogov. “This is 
the triumph of all our work. Bring it down.” 

Cherpas, her eyes gleaming with attention, reached 
over and pulled down the handle which brought the 
tough needle to within a tenth of a millimeter of the right 
place. 

Rogov spoke very carefully: “All I felt was a little 
sting. You can turn the power on now.” 

Gausgofer could not contain herself. Timidly she ad¬ 
dressed Cherpas, “May I turn on the power?” 

Cherpas nodded. Gauck watched. Rogov waited. 
Gausgofer pulled down the bayonet switch. 

The power went on. 

With an impatient twist of her hand, Anastasia Cherpas 
ordered the laboratory attendants to the other end of the 
room. Two or three of them had stopped working and 
were staring at Rogov, staring like dull sheep. They 
looked embarrassed and then they huddled in a white- 
smocked herd at the other end of the laboratory. 
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The wet May wind blew in on all of them. The scent of 
forest and leaves was about them. 

The three watched Rogov. 

Rogov’s complexion began to change. His face became 
flushed. His breathing was so loud and heavy they could 
hear it several meters way. Cherpas fell on her knees in 
front of him, eyebrows lifted in mute inquiry. 

Rogov did not dare nod, not with a needle in his brain. 
He spoke through flushed lips, speaking thickly and heav¬ 
ily, “Do—not—stop—now.” 

Rogov himself did not know what was happening. He 
thought he might see an American room, or a Russian 
room, or a tropical colony. He might see palm trees, or 
forests, or desks. He might see guns or buildings, wash¬ 
rooms or beds, hospitals, homes, churches. He might see 
with the eyes of a child, a woman, a man, a soldier, a 
philosopher, a slave, a worker, a savage, a religious, a 
Communist, a reactionary, a governor, a policeman. He 
might hear voices; he might hear English, or French, or 
Russian, Swahili, Hindi, Malay, Chinese, Ukranian, Ar¬ 
menian, Turkish, Greek. He did not know. 

None of these things had happened. 

It seemed to him that he had left the world, that he 
had left time. The hours and the centuries shrank up like 
the meters, and the machine, unchecked, reached out for 
the most powerful signal which any human mind had 
transmitted. Rogov did not know it, but the machine had 
conquered time. 

The machine had reached the dance, the human chal¬ 
lenger and the dance festival of the year that might have 
been a.d. 13,582. 

Before Rogov’s eyes the golden shape and the golden 
steps shook and fluttered in a ritual a thousand times 
more compelling than hypnotism. The rhythms meant 
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nothing and everything to him. This was Russia, this was 
Communism. This was his life—indeed it was his soul 
acted out before his very eyes. 

For a second, the last second of his ordinary life, he 
looked through flesh-and-blood eyes and saw the shabby 
woman whom he had once thought beautiful. He saw 
Anastasia Cherpas, and he did not care. 

His vision concentrated once again on the dancing 
image, this woman, those postures, that dance! 

Then the sound came in—music that would have made 
a Tschaikovsky weep, orchestras which would have si¬ 
lenced Shostakovich or Khachaturian forever. 

The people-who-were-not-people between the stars had 
taught mankind many arts. Rogov’s mind was the best of 
its time, but his time was far, far behind the time of the 
great dance. With that one vision Rogov went firmly and 
completely mad. 

He became blind to the sight of Cherpas, Gausgofer, 
and Gauck. He forgot the village of Ya. Ch. He forgot 
himself. He was like a fish, bred in stale fresh water, 
which is thrown for the first time into a living stream. He 
was like an insect emerging from the chrysalis. His 
twentieth-century mind could not hold the imagery and 
the impact of the music and the dance. 

But the needle was there and the needle transmitted 
into his mind more than his mind could stand. 

The synapses of his brain flicked like switches. The 
future flooded into him. 

He fainted. 

Cherpas leaped forward and lifted the needle. Rogov 
fell out of the chair. 

It was Gauck who got the doctors. By nightfall they 
had Rogov resting comfortably and under heavy seda¬ 
tion. There were two doctors, both from the military 
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headquarters. Gauck had obtained authorization for their 
services by a direct telephone call to Moscow. 

Both the doctors were annoyed. The senior one never 
stopped grumbling at Cherpas. 

“You should not have done it, Comrade Cherpas. Com¬ 
rade Rogov should not have done it either. You can’t go 
around sticking things into brains. That’s a medical prob¬ 
lem. None of you people are doctors of medicine. It’s all 
right for you to contrive devices with the prisoners, but 
you can’t inflict things like this on Soviet scientific per¬ 
sonnel. I’m going to get blamed because I can’t bring 
Rogov back. You heard what he was saying. All he did 
was mutter, ‘That golden shape on the golden steps, that 
music, that me is a true me, that golden shape, that 
golden shape, I want to be with that golden shape,’ and 
rubbish like that. Maybe you’ve ruined a first-class brain 
forever—” He stopped short as though he had said too 
much. After all, the problem was a security problem and 
apparently both Gauck and Gausgofer represented the 
security agencies. 

Gausgofer turned her watery eyes on the doctor and 
said in a low, even, unbelievably poisonous voice, “Could 
she have done it, comrade doctor?” 

The doctor looked at Cherpas, answering Gausgofer, 
“How? You were there. I wasn’t. How could she have 
done it? Why should she do it? You were there.” 

Cherpas said nothing. Her lips were compressed tight 
with grief. Her yellow hair gleamed, but her hair was all 
that remained, at that moment, of her beauty. She was 
frightened and she was getting ready to be sad. She had 
no time to hate foolish women or to worry about secur¬ 
ity; she was concerned with her colleague, her lover, her 
husband, Rogov. 

There was nothing much for them to do except to wait. 
They went into a large room and waited. 
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The servants had laid out immense dishes of cold sliced 
meat, pots of caviar, and an assortment of sliced breads, 
pure butter, genuine coffee, and liquors. 

None of them ate much. At 9:15 the sound of rotors 
beat against the house. The big helicopter had arrived 
from Moscow. 

Higher authorities took over. 

The higher authority was a deputy minister, a man 
named V. Karper. 

Karper was accompanied by two or three uniformed 
colonels, by an engineer civilian, by a man from the 
headquarters of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and by two doctors. 

They dispensed with the courtesies. Karper merely said, 
“You are Cherpas. I have met you. You are Gausgofer. I 
have seen your reports. You are Gauck.” 

The delegation went into Rogov’s bedroom. Karper 
snapped, “Wake him.” The military doctor who had 
given him sedatives said, “Comrade, you mustn’t—” 

Karper cut him off. “Shut up.” He turned to his own 
physician, pointed at Rogov. “Wake him up.” 

The doctor from Moscow talked briefly with the senior 
military doctor. He too began shaking his head. He gave 
Karper a disturbed look. Karper guessed what he might 
hear. He said, “Go ahead. I know there is some danger 
to the patient, but I’ve got to get back to Moscow with a 
report.” 

The two doctors worked over Rogov. One of them 
gave Rogov an injection. Then all of them stood back 
from the bed. 

Rogov writhed in his bed. He squirmed. His eyes 
opened, but he did not see the people. With childishly 
clear and simple words Rogov began to talk, “. . . that 
golden shape, the golden stairs, the music, take me back 
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to the music, I want to be with the music, I really am the 
music . . and so on in an endless monotone. 

Cherpas leaned over him so that her face was directly 
in his line of vision. “My darling! My darling, wake up. 
This is serious.” 

It was evident to all of them that Rogov did not hear 
her. 

For the first time in many years Gauck took the initia¬ 
tive. He spoke directly to the man from Moscow. “Com¬ 
rade, may I make a suggestion?” 

Karper looked at him. Gauck nodded at Gausgofer. 
“We were both sent here by orders of Comrade Stalin. 
She is senior. She bears the responsibility. All I do is 
double check.” 

The deputy minister turned to Gausgofer. Gausgofer 
had been staring at Rogov on the bed; her blue, watery 
eyes were tearless and her face was drawn into expres¬ 
sion of extreme tension. 

Karper ignored that and said to her firmly, clearly, 
commandingly, “what do you recommend?” 

Gausgofer looked at him very directly and said in a 
measured voice, “I do not think that the case is one of 
brain damage. I believe that he has obtained a communi¬ 
cation which he must share with another human being 
and that unless one of us follows him there may be no 
answer.” 

Karper barked: “Very well. But what do we do?” 

“Let me follow—into the machine.” 

Anastasia Cherpas began to laugh slyly and frantically. 
She seized Karper’s arm and pointed her finger at 
Gausgofer. Karper stared at her. 

Cherpas restrained her laughter and shouted at Karper, 
“The woman’s mad. She has loved my husband for many 
years. She has hated my presence, and now she thinks 
that she can save him. She thinks that she can follow. She 
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thinks that he wants to communicate with her. That’s 
ridiculous. I will go myself!” 

Karper looked about. He selected two of his staff and 
stepped over into a comer of the room. They could hear 
him talking, but they could not distinguish the words. 
After a conference of six or seven minutes he returned. 

“You people have been making serious security charges 
against each other. I find that one of our finest weapons, 
the mind of Rogov, is damaged. Rogov’s not just a man. 
He is a Soviet project.” Scorn entered his voice. “I find 
that the senior security officer, a policewoman with a 
notable record, is charged by another Soviet scientist 
with a silly infatuation. I disregard such charges. The 
development of the Soviet State and the work of Soviet 
science cannot be impeded by personalities. Comrade 
Gausgofer will follow. I am acting tonight because my 
own staff physician says that Rogov may not live and it is 
very important for us to find out just what has happened 
to him and why.” 

He turned his baleful gaze on Cherpas. “You will not 
protest, comrade. Your mind is the property of the Rus¬ 
sian State. Your life and your education have been paid 
for by the workers. Your cannot throw these things away 
because of personal sentiment. If there is anything to be 
found, Comrade Gausgofer will find it for both of us.” 

The whole group of them went back into the labora¬ 
tory. The frightened technicians were brought over from 
the barracks. The lights were turned on and the windows 
were closed. The May wind had become chilly. 

The needle was sterilized. The electronic grids were 
warmed up. 

Gausgofer’s face was an impassive mask of triumph as 
she sat in the receiving chair. She smiled at Gauck as an 
attendant brought the soap and the razor to shave clean a 
patch on her scalp. 
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Gauck did not smile back. His black eyes stared at her. 
He said nothing. He watched. 

Karper walked to and fro, glancing from time to time 
at the hasty but orderly preparation of the experiment. 

Anastasia Cherpas sat down at a laboratory table about 
five meters away from the group. She watched the back 
of Gausgofer’s head as the needle was lowered. She 
buried her face in her hands. Some of the others thought 
they heard her weeping, but no one heeded Cherpas very 
much. They were too intent on watching Gausgofer. 

Gausgofer’s face became red. Perspiration poured down 
the flabby cheeks. Her fingers tightened on the arm of 
her chair. 

Suddenly she shouted at them, “That golden shape on 
the golden steps.” 

She leaped to her feet, dragging the apparatus with 
her. 

No one had expected this. The chair fell to the floor. 
The needle holder, lifted from the floor, swung its weight 
sidewise. The needle twisted like a scythe in Gausgofer’s 
brain. 

The body of Gausgofer lay on the floor, surrounded by 
excited officials. 

Karper was acute enough to look around at Cherpas. 

She stood up from the laboratory table and walked 
toward him. A thin line of blood flowed down from her 
cheekbone. Another line of blood dripped down from a 
position on her cheek, one and a half centimeters for¬ 
ward of the opening of her left ear. 

With tremendous composure, her face as white as fresh 
snow, she smiled at him. “I eavesdropped.” 

Karper said, “What?” 

“I eavesdropped, eavesdropped,” repeated Anastasia 
Cherpas. “I found out where my husband has gone. It is 
not somewhere in this world. It is something hypnotic 
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beyond all the limitations of our science. We have made 
a great gun, but the gun has fired upon us before we 
could fire it. 

“Project Telescope is finished. You may try to get 
someone else to finish it, but you will not.” 

Karper stared at her and then turned aside. 

Gauck stood in his way. 

“What do you want?” 

“To tell you,” said Gauck very softly, “to tell you, 
comrade deputy minister, that Rogov is gone as she says 
he is gone, that she is finished if she says she is finished, 
that all this is true. I know.” 

Karper glared at him. “How do you know?” 

Gauck remained utterly impassive. With superhuman 
assurance and calm he said to Karper, “Comrade, I do 
not dispute the matter. I know these people, though I do 
not know their science. Rogov is done for.” 

At last Karper believed him. 

They all looked at Anastasia Cherpas, at her beautiful 
hair, her determined blue eyes, and the two thin lines of 
blood. 

Karper turned to her. “What do we do now?” 

For an answer she dropped to her knees and began 
sobbing, “No, no, not Rogov! No, no, not Rogov!” 

And that was all that they could get out of her. Gauck 
looked on. 

On the golden steps in the golden light, a golden shape 
danced a dream beyond the limits of all imagination, 
danced and drew the music to herself until a sigh of 
yearning, yearning which became a hope and a torment, 
went through the hearts of living things on a thousand 
worlds. 

Edges of the golden scene faded raggedly and unevenly 
into black. The gold dimmed down to a pale goldsilver 
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sheen and then to silver, last of all to white. The dancer 
who had been golden was now a forlorn white-pink figure 
standing, quiet and fatigued, on the immense white steps. 
The applause of a thousand worlds roared in upon her. 

She looked blindly at them. The dance had overwhelmed 
her, too. Their applause could mean nothing. The dance 
was an end in itself. She would have to live, somehow, 


Until she danced again. 
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There are six stories (out of a total of fourteen) from The 
Magazine Of Fantasy And Science Fiction in this, what 
we consider to be the best of 1959 and not a single work 
that appeared in Astounding. This is more a tribute to F and 
SF, as it is always abbreviated, than a comment on the 
decline of John Campbell’s great magazine, although by 
the late fifties both Galaxy and F and SF were the publica¬ 
tions of first choice for a growing number of writers who 
reached their literary maturity after World War II. 

Damon Knight is still producing excellent science fiction 
as these words are written, but for me his great years were 
roughly 1955-1965. Damon was also the first great critic 
to emerge from within science fiction, and I seem to recall 
reading an essay by him in which he said that the time 
travel story had pretty much reached the end of the road, 
that all that could be done with it had been done. 

And then he wrote “What Rough Beast." (MHG) 

I consider myself a connoisseur of titles, and this one is 
perfect, as is the Yeats quotation that starts the story. 
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Fantasies and magic are as old as the human imagina¬ 
tion. It was many centuries before human beings began to 
realize that the Universe set limits on what could be done; 
that there was such a thing as the conservation of energy, 
or the speed-limit of light, or the uncertainty principle, that 
could not be evaded. 

I always find it delightful, then, to come across a story 
that seems to involve magic but one in which the author 
understands limitations and writes through them or around 
them in a plausible way. 

“What Rough Beast” would be a perfectly written story 
even if it were a straight fantasy, but it is not a fantasy, but 
science fiction, and for that reason worms its way into my 
heart all the more. (IA) 

Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. . . . 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 

Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born? 

—William Butler Yeats, “The Second Coming" 

Mr. Frank said to me, “Hey, you. Get that comer cleaned 
up.” He was big man with red face, mouth always open 
little bit, wet lips always pulling back quick over little 
yellow teeth. This I remember, late at night, just after 
rush from theaters and before bars close. Place was empty, 
all sick light on the tiles and brown table tops. Outside, 
dark and wet. People going by with coat collars turned 
up and faces blue-gray like rain. 

On comer table was some dishes, some food spilled. I 
cleaned up, put dishes in kitchen sink on top of big stack, 
then came back to Mr. Frank. He was cutting tomato for 
sandwiches, using his knife too quick and hard. The end 
of his big thumb was white from holding knife. 
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I said to him, “Mr. Frank, I work here three weeks 
and you call me ‘Hey, you.’ My name is Kronski. If is too 
hard to remember, say Mike. But not ‘hey, you.’ ” 

He looked down on me, with lips pulling away from 
yellow teeth. The sides of his nose turned yellow-white, 
like I saw before when he was mad. And his knife went 
cut. He sucked air between teeth, and grabbed his hand. 
I saw the blood coming out dark as ink from the side of 
his thumb. Blood was dripping dark on board and pieces 
of tomato. It was deep cut, bleeding hard. He said through 
teeth, “Now look what you made me do. Christ!” 

From other end of counter, Mr. Harry called out, 
“What’s the matter?” He started toward us—a thin man, 
bald, with big eyes blinking all time like afraid. 

Was my fault, I went quickly to Mr. Frank, but he 
pushed me away with his elbow. “Get off of me, you 
creep!” 

Now Mr. Harry looked on Mr. Frank’s thumb and he 
whistled, then turned and went to the medicine box on 
wall. Mr. Frank was holding his wrist and swearing. 
From the cashier’s desk at front of cafeteria, Mr. Wilson 
the night manager was coming. I heard his footsteps on 
the tiles. 

Mr. Harry was trying to put bandage on, but it would 
not stick. Mr. Frank pushed him out of the way, shout¬ 
ing, “God damn it!” and pulled the medicine box off 
wall. Always bleeding. 

I got quickly a fork and handkerchief, not clean, but 
best I could do. I tied a knot in the handkerchief, and 
tried to put it around Mr. Frank’s wrist, but he pushed 
me away again. 

“Give me that,” said Mr. Harry and he took from me 
the fork and handkerchief. Now Mr. Frank was leaning 
back against coffee machine looking white, and Mr. Harry 
slipped the handkerchief over his wrist. 
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Always was blood, over counter, duckboards, steam 
tables, everything. Mr. Harry tried to tighten the fork, 
but he dropped it and picked up. He took it saying, “Get 
out of the way, will you?” and started to turn the 
handkerchief. 

“Better call a hospital,” said Mr. Wilson’s voice be¬ 
hind me. Then, “Look out!” 

Mr. Frank had his eyes turned up and mouth open. His 
knees started to bend and then he was falling, and Mr. 
Harry tried to catch, but too late, and he also went 
down. 

Mr. Wilson was going around end of counter, so I went 
the other way to telephone. 

Was in my pocket, no dimes. I thought to go back and 
ask, but it would take minute. I thought maybe Mr. 
Frank would die, because I was not quick. So I put 
fingers in the metal hole where coin is supposed to 
come back, and was no coin there; but I felt deeper, 
down where turning place was, and I found it and I 
turned. Then, was a dime lying in coin hole. So I took it 
and put in top of telephone. I called ambulance for Mr. 
Frank. 

Then I went back to where he was lying, and they were 
by his side squatting, and Mr. Wilson looked up and said, 
“Did you call the hospital?” I said yes, but without 
listening he said, “Well, get out of the way then. Harry, 
you take the feet and we’ll straighten him out a little.” 

I could-see Mr. Frank’s red shirt front, and hand 
wrapped now in gauze, also red, with tourniquet around 
his wrist. He was lying without moving. 

I went to stand at end of the counter, out of way. I 
was feeling very bad for Mr. Frank. I saw he was mad, 
and I knew he was cutting with knife, so it was my 
fault. 
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After long while came a policeman, and he looked on 
Mr. Frank, and I told how it happened. Mr. Harry and 
Mr. Wilson also told, but they could not tell all, because 
they did not see from beginning. Then came ambulance, 
and I asked Mr. Wilson could I go with Mr. Frank to 
hospital. So he said, “Go on, I don’t care. We won’t 
need you here after tonight, anyhow, Kronski.” He looked 
on me from bright glasses. He was gray-haired man, very 
neat, who alway spoke cheerful but thought suspicious. I 
liked Mr. Harry, and even Mr. Frank, but him I could 
never like. 

So I was fired. Not new feeling for me. But I thought 
how in year, two years, or even sooner, those men would 
forget I was ever alive. 

I was working in place three weeks, night shift, clean¬ 
ing up tables and stacking dishes in sink for dishwasher. 
It is not enough to make a place different because you are 
there. But if you make no difference, you are not living. 

At the hospital, they wheeled Mr. Frank up indoors 
and took him in elevator. Hospital woman asked me 
questions and wrote down on a big paper, then police¬ 
man came again, and was more questions. 

“Your name is Michael Kronski, right? Been in this 
country long?” 

“Since twenty years.” But I told a lie, was only one 
month. Policeman said, “You didn’t learn English very 
good, did you?” 

“For some is not easy.” 

“You a citizen?” 

“Sure.” 

“When naturalized?” 

I said, “Nineteen forty-one.” But it was a lie. 

He asked more questions, was I in army, how long 
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belong to union, where I worked before, and always I 
would lie. Then he closed book. 

“All right, you stick around till he comes to. Then if he 
says there was no assault, you can go on home.” 

In hospital was quiet like grave. I sat on hard bench. 
Sometimes doors opened, doctor shoes squeaked on floor. 
Then telephone went brr very quiet, hospital woman 
picked up and talked so I could not hear. She was blonde, 
I think from bottle, with hard lines in cheeks. 

She put down telephone, talked to policeman for min¬ 
ute, then he came over to me. “Okay, they fixed him up. 
He says he did it himself. You a friend of his?” 

“We work together. Did work. Is something I can 
do?” 

“They’re going to let him go, they need the bed. But 
somebody ought to go home with him. I got to get back 
on patrol.” 

“I will take him to his home, yes.” 

“Okay.” He sat down on bench, looked on me. “Say, 
what kind of an accent is that, anyhow? You Chesky?” 

“No.” I would say yes, but this man had the face of a 
Slav. I was afraid he should be Polish. Instead, I told 
different lie. “Russian. From Omsk.” 

“No,” he said slow, looking on me hard, and then 
spoke some words in Russian. I did not understand, it 
was too different from Russiche, so I said nothing. 

“Nyet?” asked policeman, looking on me with clear 
gray eyes. He was young man, big bones in cheeks and 
jaw, and lines of smiling around mouth. 

Just then came down the elevator with Mr. Frank and 
nurse. He had a big white bandage on hand. He looked 
on me and turned away. 

Policeman was writing in his book. He looked on me 
again. He said something more in Russian. I did not 
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know the words, but one of them was like word for “pig” 
in Russiche. But I said nothing, looked nothing. 

Policeman scratched his head. “You say you’re from 
Russia, but you don’t understand the language. How 
come?” 

I said, “Please, when we leave Russia, I was young 
boy. In house was speaking only Yiddish.” 

“Yeah? Ir zent ah Yidishe’ yingl?” 

"Vi den?" 

Now was better, but still he did not look happy. “And 
you only spoke Yiddish in the home?” 

“Sometimes French. My mother spoke French, also 
my aunt.” 

“Well—that might account for it, I guess.” He closed 
book and put away. “Look, you got your naturalization 
papers on you?” 

“No, is home in box.” 

“Well, hell, you ought to carry them on you. Times 
like these. You remember what I said. All right, take it 
easy now.” 

I looked up, and was no Mr. Frank. I went quickly to 
desk. “Where did he go?” 

Woman said very cold, “I don’t know what you mean.” 
Each word separate, like to child. 

“Mr. Frank, was just here.” 

She said, “Down the hall, the payment office.” And 
pointed with yellow pencil over her shoulder. 

I went, but in hall I stopped to look back. Policeman 
was leaning over desk to talk with woman, and I saw his 
book in pocket. I knew there would be more questions, 
maybe tomorrow, maybe next week. I took long breath, 
and closed eyes. I reached down where turning place of 
book was. I found it, and turned. I felt it happen. 

Policeman never noticed; but next time he would look 
in book, would be no writing about me. Maybe would be 
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empty pages, maybe something else written. He would 
remember, but without writing is no good. 

Mr. Frank was by window in hall, pale in face, arguing 
with man in office. I came up, I heard him say, “Twenty- 
three bucks, ridiculous.” 

“It’s all itemized, sir.” Man inside pointed to piece of 
paper in Mr. Frank’s hand. 

“Anyway, I haven’t got that much.” 

I said quickly, “I will pay.” I took out purse. 

“I don’t want your money,” said Mr. Frank. “Where 
would you get twenty-three bucks? Let the workmen’s 
pay for it.” 

“Please, for me is pleasure. Here, you take.” I pushed 
money at man behind window. 

“All right, give him the God damn money,” said Mr. 
Frank, and turned away. 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Frank. Was street of old thin 
houses, with stone steps coming down like they would 
stick out all their gray tongues together. I paid the taxi 
driver, and helped Mr. Frank up steps. “What floor you 
live?” 

“Fourth. I can make it.” 

But I said, “No, I help you,” and we went up stairs. 
Mr. Frank was very weak, very tired, and now his lips 
did not pull back over teeth any more. 

We went down long hall into kitchen and Mr. Frank 
sat down by table under the sour yellow light. He leaned 
his head on hand. “I’m all right. Just let me alone now, 
okay?” 

“Mr. Frank, you are tired. Eat something now, then 
sleep.” 

He did not move. “What sleep? In three hours I got to 
be on my day job.” 

I looked on him. Now I understood why was cutting so 
hard with knife, why was so quick anger. 
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“How long you worked two jobs?” I said. 

He leaned back in chair and put his hand with white 
bandage on the table. “Year and a half.” 

“Is no good. You should quit one job.” 

“What the hell do you know about it?” 

I wanted to ask more, but then behind me the door 
opened and someone came in. I looked, and it was young 
girl in a blue bathrobe, pale without make-up, holding 
bathrobe closed at her neck. She looked on me once, 
then said to Mr. Frank, “Pop? What’s the matter?” 

“Ah, I cut my damn hand. He brought me home.” 

She went to the table. “Let me see.” 

“It don’t amount to nothing. Come on, Anne, don’t 
fuss, will you?” 

She stepped back, once more looking on me. She had 
good face, thin, with strong bones. She said, like talking 
to herself, “Well, don’t let me bother you.” She turned 
and went out, and door closed. 

Mr. Frank said after minute, “You want a drink or 
anything? Cup of coffee?” He was still sitting same way 
at table. 

“No, no thanks, thanks just same. Well, I think now I 
will go.” 

“All right. Take care of yourself. See you at work.” 

I went out, and for minute could not remember which 
end of hall was door. Then I remembered we turn right 
to go in kitchen, so I turned left, and found door at end 
of hall and went outside. 

In little light, Anne was standing part bent over, look¬ 
ing on me with big eyes. I stood and could not move. It 
was not outside hall, it was some other room—I could 
see part of dressing table, and bed, and then I saw she 
had bathrobe pulled down from shoulder and was leaning 
to look in mirror. Then she covered up shoulder quickly, 
but not before I saw what was there. 
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She said in hard quiet voice, “Get out of here. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

And I wanted to move away, but could not. I took 
instead one step toward her and said, “Let me see it.” 

“What?” She could not believe. 

“The bum. Let me see, because I know I can help 
you.” 

She had hand tight at her neck, holding the bathrobe 
together, and she said, “What do you know about—” 

“I can do it,” I said. “Do you understand? If you 
want, I will help.” I stopped, and stood waiting and 
looking on her. 

In the small light I could see that her face got pink, 
and the eyes very bright. She said very hard, “You can’t,” 
and looked away. She was crying. 

I said, “Believe me.” 

She sat down and after minute she took hard breath 
and opened the bathrobe from shoulder. “All right, look 
then. Pretty?” 

I took one more step and was close. I could see her 
neck, smooth and like cream. But on the shoulder and 
across the chest was skin hard and white, standing up in 
strings and lumps, like something that would melt and 
boil, and then harden. 

She had her head down, and eyes shut, crying. I was 
crying also, and inside was big hurt trying to get out. I 
touched her with my hand, and I said, “My dear.” 

She jumped when hand touched her, but then sat still. 
I felt under my fingertips cold skin, touch like lizard. 
Inside me was big hurt jumping. I could not hold in very 
long. I rubbed her very easy, very slow with my fingers, 
looking and feeling where was inside the wrong kind of 
skin. Was not easy to do. But if I did not do it this way, 
then I knew I would do it without wanting, all at once, 
and it would be worse. 
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To make well all at once is no good. Each cell must fit 
with next cell. With my fingertips I felt where down 
inside the bottom part of bad skin was, and I made it 
turn, and change to good skin, one little bit at a time. 

She sat still and let me do it. After while she said, “It 
was a fire, two years ago. Pop left a blowtorch lit, and I 
moved it, and there was a can of plastic stuff with the top 
off. And it went up-” 

I said, “Not to talk. Not necessary. Wait. Wait.” And 
always I rubbed softly the bad skin. 

But she could not bear to have me rub without talking, 
and she said, “We couldn’t collect anything. It said right 
on the can, keep away from flame. It was our fault. I was 
in the hospital twice. They fixed it, but it just grew back 
the same way. It’s what they cell keloid tissue.” 

I said, “Yes, yes, my dear, I know.” 

Now was one layer on the bottom, soft skin instead of 
hard; and she moved a little in the chair, and said small 
voice, “It feels better.” 

Under my fingertips the skin was still hard, but now 
more soft than before. When I pushed it, was not like 
lizard any more, but like glove. 

I worked, and she forgot to be ashamed until came a 
noise at door opening at front of apartment. She sat up 
straight, looking around and then on me. Her face got 
pink again, she grabbed my wrist. “What are you doing?” 

In minute I knew she would jump up and pull her 
bathrobe, and then maybe she would yell, so whatever 
happened, it would not be her fault. 

But I could not let her do it. I was also ashamed, and 
my ears like on fire, but to stop now was impossible. I 
said loud, “No, sit down.” I held her in the chair, and 
kept my fingers on her skin. I did not look up, but I 
heard Mr. Frank’s feet come into room. 
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I heard him say, “Hey, you. What do you think you’re 
up to?” 

And the girl was trying to get up again, but I held her 
still, and I said, “Look. Look.” With tears running down 
my cheeks. 

Under my fingers was a little place of good, soft skin, 
smooth like cream. While I moved my fingers, slowly this 
place got bigger. She looked down, and she forgot to 
breathe. 

From comer of my eye, I saw Mr. Frank come nearer, 
with face mad and wondering. He said once more, “Hey,” 
with lips pulling back and hard over teeth, and then he 
looked on shoulder of his daughter. He blinked eyes like 
not believing, and then looked again. He put his hand on 
it, hard, and then took away like burned. 

Now was changing more fast the rest of skin. Was like 
rubbing from a window the frost. Still they were not 
moving, the daughter and Mr. Frank, and then he went 
down on knees beside chair with arm around her and arm 
around me holding so hard that it hurt, and we were all 
three tight together, all three hot wet faces. 

Since I was small boy in Novo Russie—what they call 
here Canada, but it is all different—always I could see 
where beside this world is many other worlds, so many 
you could not count. To me is hard thing to understand 
that other people only see what is here. 

But then I learned also to reach, not with hands but 
with mind. And where this world touches other world, I 
learned to turn so that little piece of it would be differ¬ 
ent. At first I did this without knowing, when I was very 
sick, and frightened that I would die. Without knowing it 
I reached, and turned, and suddenly, I was not sick. 
Doctor was not believing, and my mother prayed a long 
time, because she thought God saved my life by a miracle. 
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Then I learned I could do it. When I learned badly in 
school, or if something else I would not like would hap¬ 
pen, I could reach and turn, and change it. Little by 
little, I was changing pieces of world. 

At first was not so bad, because I was young boy and I 
only did things for myself, my own pleasure. 

But then I was growing up, and it was making me sad 
to see how other people were unhappy. So then I would 
begin to change more. My father had a bad knee, I made 
it well. Our cow broke her neck and died. And I made 
her alive again. 

First I was careful, then not so careful. And at last they 
saw that I did it. 

Then everyone said I was going to be a great rabbi, 
they prayed over me, and they talked to me so much that 
I believed it. 

And I worked miracles. 

Then one day I began to see that what I did was bad. I 
made so many patches in world that it was not world any 
more, but mistake. If you would try to make chair better 
by many patches, putting a piece oak wood here, and 
piece cherry wood there, until all was patches, you would 
make a worse chair than before. 

So I saw every day that I was only making more 
patches, but I would not let myself know it was bad. And 
at last I could not bear it, and I reached back far, I 
changed not little bit, but whole country. I reached back 
before I was bom, and I turned, and I changed it. 

And when I looked up, all world around me was 
different—houses, fields, people. 

My father’s house was not there. My mother, my broth¬ 
ers, my sisters, they were all gone; and I could not bring 
them back. 
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After I fixed Anne’s shoulder, it was like party, with 
wine on table, and Italian bread and sweet butter, and 
salami, and what they call here bagels, and from radio in 
next room, music playing loud and happy. Pretty soon 
from across hall came a lady named Mrs. Fabrizi to 
complain from noise, and in two minutes she was also 
one of party, hugging Anne and crying, then talking and 
laughing louder than the rest of us. Next from upstairs it 
was young man, Dave Sims, painter, and also joined us. 
Mrs. Fabrizi went back to her apartment and brought 
some lasagne, which is with pasta and cheese, and very 
good, and from upstairs Dave brought bottle of whisky. 
We all loved each other, and to look on each other made 
us laugh because we all were so happy. Anne was now 
with lipstick and her hair combed, and she was wearing a 
blue evening dress with no top. She could not keep her 
hand from touching smooth place on her shoulder and 
chest, and every time she would touch it, she would stop 
like surprised. But she was worried because new skin was 
brown, not white like cream, and it made a patch you 
could see. 

But I explained to her, “Is because if you would not 
have accident, then you would go often to beach and get 
brown. So when I turn where you do not have accident, 
that skin is brown, you see?” 

“I don’t get it, at all,” said Dave, and I could see from 
their faces, they did not understand either. So I said, 
“Look. From time God made the world, if a thing was 
possible, it must happen. Right? Because otherwise it 
would not be God.” I looked on Mrs. Fabrizi, I knew she 
was religious woman, but in her eyes was no understanding. 

Dave said slowly, “You mean, wait a minute-You 

mean, if a thing is possible, but doesn’t happen, that 
would limit God’s powers, is that it? His powers of cre¬ 
ation, or something?” 
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I nodded. “Yes, that is it.” 

He leaned over table. On one side Anne and Frank 
were also leaning, and on other side Mrs. Fabrizi, but 
still only Dave understanding. 

“But look,” he said, “plenty of things that could hap¬ 
pen, don’t. Like this pickle—I could throw it on the 
floor, but I’m not going to, I’m going to eat it.” And he 
took a bite, and grinned. “See? It didn’t happen.” 

But I said, “It did. It happened that you threw it on 
floor. Look.” And while I said it, I reached and turned, 
and when they looked where I pointed, there was pickle 
on the floor. 

Then they all laughed like joke, and Frank slapped 
Dave on back, saying, “That’s good one on you!” And it 
was a minute before I saw they thought it was only joke, 
and that I threw pickle on floor myself. 

Dave was also laughing, but waving at me the piece of 
pickle in his hand. “I’ve got the trump card,” he said. 
“Right here—see? I didn’t throw it, I ate it.” 

But I said, “No, you didn’t.” And once more I turned, 
and in his fingers was no pickle. 

Then they all laughed more than ever, except Dave, 
and after minute Anne touched her chest and stopped 
laughing too. Frank was poking Dave in shirt, and saying, 
“Where is it? Hah? Where is it?” Then he also stopped 
and looked on me. Only Mrs. Fabrizi laughed, and her 
high voice sounded like hen until Frank said, “Pipe down 
a second, Rosa, for Pete’s sake.” 

Dave looked on me and said, “How did you do that?” 

I was warm inside from the wine and whisky, and I 
said, “I try to explain to you. If a thing is possible, 
somewhere it happens. It must happen, otherwise God is 
not God. Do you see? It is like each world is a card in a 
deck of cards. Each one, little bit different. Annie, in 
some worlds you had accident, and in some worlds you 
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did not have it. So I reach, and turn, one little place at a 
time. Wherever I turn, it can be a little place like head of 
match, or it can be big like a building. And it can be 
from a long time ago, hundred years, five hundred years, 
or only minute. So always I think of place I turn like this: 
it is a shape like ice cream cone. Here on top is what we 
see now, then down here at bottom is little dot, week 
ago, or year ago. If long time ago, cone is long—if short 
time ago, cone is short. But from little sharp dot at the 
bottom comes all this cone, and makes here at the top all 
things different.” 

“Let me get this straight,” said Dave, running hand 
through hair. “You mean, if you change any little thing 
in the past, then everything that happened afterward had 
to be different?” 

I said, “Yes. Only I do not really change, because all 
these things exist already. I cannot make another world, 
but I can reach, and take piece of another world where it 
already is, and bring here so that you see it. So with 
Anne, before—I turn one little bit of skin, then another 
little bit of skin. And I make good skin come where bad 
skin was. So it is colored brown, because in worlds where 
you did not have accident, you went to beach and be¬ 
came brown.” 

They all looked on me. Frank said, “This is still too 

deep for me. What do you mean, you turn-?” He 

made twisting motion with his fingers. 

I said, “It is like revolving door. Suppose should be 
little tiny revolving door—or I can make it big, any 
size—but suppose on one side is one world, on other 

side, another world. So I turn-” I showed them with 

my hands—“until little piece of this world is here, and 
little piece of that world there. That’s what I mean when 
I turn.” 

Frank and Dave sat back and looked on each other. 
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and Frank made blowing sound with his lips. “Hell, you 
could do anything,” he said. 

“Not anything. No.” 

“Well, damn near. Jesus Christ, when I start to think¬ 
ing about-” Then he and Dave were talking all together. 

I heard “. . . cure every sick person . . .” “. . . water 
into wine . . .” “. . . wait a minute, what about . . .” 
After while Mrs. Fabrizi yelled, “Wait. Waita, you 
men. Can you fixa my kitch’ a-ceiling?” 

Then they all began to laugh and shout, and I did 
not know why it was a joke, but I laughed too, and we 
all went to Mrs. Fabrizi’s apartment, laughing and hang¬ 
ing on to each other not to fall down. 

Next morning before I was awake, they were in living 
room talking, and when I came out, they could not wait 
to tell me ideas. From remembering the night before I 
was ashamed, but they made me sit down and drink 
coffee, and then Anne brought eggs, and not to make her 
feel bad, I eat. 

Always, if I do good for someone, I should do it in 
secret like a robber. I know this. So, if I would have 
climbed in window when Anne was sleeping, and fix 
shoulder, then would be no trouble. But no, I let myself 
be sad for her, I fix it with big scene, and then worse, I 
am full of wine, I talk big, and I fix kitchen ceiling. So 
now I was in trouble. 

They were looking on me with such love in eyes that I 
was inside like butter melting. First it was, “Mike, you 
are so wonderful,” and “Mike, how can we ever thank 
you,” and then pretty soon they waned to see some trick, 
because they still could not believe. So like a fool, I 
threw a nickel on table, and showed them where it was 
possible nickel should land here, here, or there. And 
each place, I turned, and was another nickel until was on 
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table ten of them in a row. And to them it was as if I 
should make water flow from the rock. 

Then Anne was pink and holding hands tight together, 
but she said to me, “Mike, if you wouldn’t mind—Mrs. 
Fabrizi has an old gas stove that-” 

Then Mrs. Fabrizi began to shout no, no, and Frank 
also said, “No, let him eat his breakfast,” but Anne 
would not stop and said, “Honestly, it’s dangerous, and 
the landlord won’t do anything.” So I said I would go 
and look. 

In the apartment across the hall I saw clean new ceiling 
in kitchen where should be old one falling down in pieces, 
but I looked away quickly. The gas stove was like Anne 
said, old, with leaky pipes, everywhere rust and with one 
side on bricks, because leg was gone. “She might have an 
explosion any day,” Anne said, and I saw it was true. So 
I reached, and turned to where was new gas stove. 

They could not understand that whatever I give, I must 
take away. To this Mrs. Fabrizi I gave a new ceiling, yes, 
and new stove too, but from some other Mrs. Fabrizi I 
took away new ceiling, new stove, and gave old ones 
instead. With Anne’s shoulder it was different, because I 
took from each other Anne only one little cell; and the 
nickels I took from myself. But again I was a fool, and to 
me Mrs. Fabrizi’s gasp of wonder was like food to starving. 

So when Anne said, “Mike, how about new furni¬ 
ture?” and again Mrs. Fabrizi shouted no, but with joy in 
her eyes, I could not refuse her. We went into living 
room, and where each piece of old furniture with wrin¬ 
kled slip covers was, I turned, and there was new furni¬ 
ture, very ugly but to Mrs. Fabrizi beautiful. And she 
tried to kiss my hand. 

Then we all went back to breakfast table, and now 
they had bright faces and hard eyes, and they licked then- 
lips. They were thinking of themselves. 
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Dave said, “Mike, I’ll lay it on the line. I need five 
hundred bucks to last out till the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. If you can do it with nickels—” 

“There’s no serial numbers on nickels,” Frank said. 
“What do you want him to do, counterfeiting?” 

I said, “I can do it.” I got wallet, put one dollar bill on 
table. They watched me. 

Dave said, “I wouldn’t ask, Mike, but I just don’t 
know where else-” 

I told him, “I believe you. Please don’t tell me, I know 
it is truth.” Now I could not stop. I reached and turned 
where instead of dollar bill, someone could have given 
me five-dollar bill by mistake. Always this could happen, 
even if only one time out of thousand. Then I turned to 
where I could have changed this five-dollar bill into one- 
dollar bills, and so on table was five of them. And each 
one I again turned to a five, and then fives to ones, and 
so on, while they watched without breathing. 

So in little while was on table one hundred five-dollar 
bills, and Dave counted them with fingers that trembled, 
and put them in his pocket, and looked on me. I could 
see that he wished now he had asked for more, but he 
was ashamed to say it. 

Then I said, “And for you, Frank, nothing?” 

He looked on me and shook his head. He said, “You 
already done something for me,” and put his arm around 
Anne’s waist. 

She said to him, “Pop—maybe about that stroke of 
yours?” 

“No, now forget it, will you? That was a year ago.” 

“Well, but you might have another one sometime. But 
suppose Mike could fix you up-” 

I was shaking my head. “Anne, some things I cannot 
do. How would I fix a weak heart? Could I take from 
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somebody else the heart out of his body, and put inside 
Frank?” 

She thought about it. “No, I guess not. But couldn’t 
you kind of change it a little bit at a time, like you did to 
me?” 

“No, it is not possible. If I was doctor, maybe, if I 
could cut open and reach in, to feel where is everything. 
And also if I would know all about what is wrong with 
heart. But I am not doctor. If I would try it, I would only 
make bad mistake.” 

She did not quite believe, but I told her, “To change 
skin is one thing, is like a game for little child with paper 
and scissors. But to change living heart, that is different 
thing altogether. It is like for mechanics, he must take 
engine from your car apart, and put back together, while 
it is still going.” 

Then I thought I saw what would happen. But was 
nothing I could do about it. So I waited, and in half hour 
Frank fell over table where was reaching for match, and 
rolled from table to floor. His face was turning purple, 
and eyes turned up under lids. He was not breathing. 

Anne fell on her knees beside him, and looked up at 
me with white face. “Mike!” 

Was nothing else to do. I reached, and turned; and 
Frank got to his feet red-faced, shouting, “God damn it, 
Anne, why don’t you tack that carpet down?” 

She looked up on him and tried to speak, but at first 
could not make words. Then she whispered, “Nothing 
wrong with the carpet.” 

“Well, I tripped over something. Almost broke my 
neck, too.” Frank was looking around floor, but carpet 
was smooth and nothing to trip over. Then he saw she 
was crying, and said, “What the hell’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “Oh, Mike.” 

So then I was bigger hero than before, but had a bad 
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feeling, and not until after dinner, when we again drank 
too much whisky, could I laugh and talk like the rest. 
And I made for Frank two new suits in place of old ones, 
and for Anne and Mrs. Fabrizi all new dresses in then- 
closets. Dave we did not see all day after breakfast. 

In the morning I was again ashamed and feeling bad, 
but others happy and talking all together. When we were 
finishing meal, door banged open and in came Dave with 
another man, thin, with dark hair and skin like girl, and 
small mustache. He was carrying package under his arm. 

“Put it down there,” said Dave, his eyes bright. “Friends, 
now you’re going to see something. This is Grant Hartley, 
the collector. Grant, this is Miss Curran, Mrs. Fabrizi, 
Mr. Curran, and this is Mike. Now.” 

Mr. Hartley was nodding, with cold smiles, “How do 
you do. How do you do.” He took from watch chain a 
small knife, and began to cut open rope around package. 
It was sitting in middle of breakfast table, between toaster 
and jam jar, and rope went tick tick when he cut it. And 
we all sat and watched. 

Inside brown paper was cotton, and Mr. Hartley pulled 
it away in big pieces, and inside was little statue in gold. 
A dancer made of gold, with skirt flaring out wide and 
legs graceful. 

“There!” said Dave. “What do you think of that?” 

When we did not answer, he leaned over table. “That’s 
a Degas. It was cast in eighteen eighty-two from his wax 
model-” 

“Eighteen eighty-three,” said Mr. Hartley, with small 
smile. 

“All right, eighteen eighty-three—cast in gold, and 
there was only one copy made. Grant owns it. Now this 
is the pitch. There’s another collector who wants this 
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statuette the worst way, and Grant has been turning him 
down for years. But it hit me yesterday, if Mike could 
make a copy, an exact copy-” 

“This I want to see with my own eyes,” said Mr. 
Hartley. 

“Sure. So I put it up to Grant, and he agreed, if Mike 
will make two copies, he’ll keep one, sell one to the other 
collector—and the third one is ours!” 

Mr. Hartley rubbed his mustache, looking sleepy. 

I said, “From this no good will come, Dave.” 

He looked surprised. “Why not?” 

“First, it is dishonest-” 

“Now wait, just a minute,” said Mr. Hartley. “The 
way Sims represented it to me, this copy will be so exact, 
that no expert examination could ever tell the difference 
between them. In fact, what he told me was that one 
would be just as much the original as the other. Now 
then, if I sell one as the original, I fail to see where 
there’s anything dishonest involved. Unless, of course, 
you can’t do it?” 

I said, “I can do it, but in second place, if I would 
make you something big and expensive like this, it would 
bring only trouble. Believe me, I have seen it so many 
times already-” 

Dave said to Mr. Hartley in low voice, “Let me talk to 
him a minute.” His face was pale, and eyes bright. He 
led me over in the comer and said, “Look, Mike, I didn’t 
want to say this in front of him, but you can make any 
number of copies of that thing, can’t you, even after 
Grant takes his and goes away? What I mean is, once it’s 
been there, it’s just like money in the bank—I mean you 
can draw on it any time.” 

I said, “Yes, that is true.” 

“I thought it was. I couldn’t sleep all last night for 
thinking about it. Look, I don’t want that copy because 
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it’s beautiful. I mean, it is, but what I want to do is melt 
it down. Mike, it’ll keep us all, for years. I’m not selfish, 
I don’t want it all for myself-” 

I tried to say, “Dave, this way is too easy, believe me 
when I tell you.” 

But he was not listening. “Look, Mike, do you know 
what it’s like to be an artist without money? I’m young, I 
could be turning out my best work now-” 

“Please,” I said, “don’t tell me, I believe you. So all 
right, I will do it.” 

He went back to table, and golden dancer was still 
standing there, but they had cleared away toaster and 
plates and it was alone. They were all looking on statue, 
and then on me, and no one spoke word. 

I sat down, and when Mr. Hartley was watching me 
with cold smile on his face, I reached and turned. And on 
table was two golden dancers, both the same. One turned 
partly away from other, facing Anne; and she looked on 
it as if she could not look away. 

I saw Mr. Hartley jump, and put out his hand. But 
even before he could touch statue, I turned again, and on 
table was three. 

Mr. Hartley pulled back his hand again like stung. He 
was very pale. Then he put out hand and picked up one 
of the statues, and then took another one. And holding 
both up and looking on them hard, he went away to the 
window. Then Dave picked up the third one and stood 
smiling and holding it close to his chest. 

From window, Mr. Hartley said in loud voice, “By 
God, it’s true!” He came back part way into room and 
said, “Have you got some newspaper-?” 

Frank got up and handed him Sunday paper and sat 
down again, saying nothing. Mr. Hartley knelt down on 
floor and wrapped up first one statue, then other. His 
hands were shaking, and he did not do good job, but he 
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finished quickly and stood up holding packages in his 
arms. “You’ve got the other one, that’s all right,” he 
said. “Good-by.” He went out, walking quickly. 

Dave had on his face a hard smile, and his eyes looking 
somewhere else, not here. He held statue away from his 
chest, and said, “Ten pounds anyhow, and gold is worth 
twenty dollars an ounce.” 

He was not talking to us, but I said, “Gold is nothing. 
If you want gold, is easier ways.” And I reached in my 
pocket to where could be a gold coin, and turned, and 
threw coin on the table. Then I turned where it would hit 
different places, here, here, or there, and in a minute 
was little pile of coins shining on tablecloth. 

Dave was watching like dizzy. He picked up some of 
the coins and looked on them, both sides, with eyes big, 
and then scooped up a handful. He counted them, stacked 
them, and finally after Frank and Anne also looked, he 
put them in his pocket. “Let me take these down to a 
jeweler,” he said, and went out quick. 

Frank sat back in chair and shook his head. After 
while he said, “This is getting to be too much for me. 
Who was that guy, anyhow?” 

Anne said, “Mr. Hartley? He’s just some art collector 
that-” 

“No, no, not him, the other one. The one that just 
went out.” 

She looked on him. “Pop, that was Dave.” 

“All right, Dave who? I ask a simple question around 

“Dave Sims. Pop, what’s the matter with you? We’ve 
known Dave for years.” 

“We have like hell.” Frank stood up very red. I tried 
to say something, but he was too mad. “What am I, 
supposed to think I’m crazy or something? What are you 
pulling on me?” He made his hands in fists, and Anne 
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was leaning away frightened. “I figured I’d keep my 

mouth shut a while, but-What the hell did you do 

with the carpet? Where’s the picture of my old man that 
used to hang on that wall? What is this Dave business 
now, why is everything all different, what are you trying 
to do to me?” 

She said, “Pop, there’s nothing different—I don’t know 
what you mean about-” 

“Damn it, don’t give me that, Katie!” 

She was looking on him with mouth open and face very 
white. “What did you call me?” 

“Katie! That’s your name, isn’t it?” 

I put my face in hands, but I heard her whisper, “Pop, 
my name is Anne-” 

I heard sound when he hit her. “I told you stop giving 
me that! I took about enough of this—wait till Jack gets 
home. I’ll find out what you got rigged up here—I know 
damn well I can count on my own son, anyway-” 

I looked and she was in chair crying. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about! Who’s Jack? What do you 
mean your son-?” 

He leaned down and began to shake her. “Cut it 
out—I told you cut it out, didn’t I, you bitch!” 

I tried to get between them. “Please, is my fault, let 
me explain-” 

Suddenly she screamed and got out of chair like a cat, 
and he could not stop her. She took hold of my coat and, 
looking on me from few inches away, said, “You did it. 
You did it, when he had the heart attack.” 

“Yes.” On my face was tears. 

“You changed him—you made him different. What did 
you do, what did you do?” 

Frank came up saying, “What, what’s this about a 
heart attack?” 

I said,“Anne, he was dying. There was nothing I could 
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do about it. So I turned where was another Frank, not 
same one, but almost like.” 

“You mean this isn’t Pop?’’ 

“No.” 

“Well, where is he?” 

I said, “Anne, he died. He is dead.” 

She turned away, with hands on face, but Frank came 
and took hold of my shirt. “You mean you did something 
to me, like you done to her shoulder? Is that what this is 
all about?” 

I nodded. “Here is not where you belong. Not same 
apartment, not even same family.” 

“What about my boy Jack?” 

I said, hurting, “In this world, not bom.” 

“Not bom.” He took harder hold of shirt. “Listen, you 
get me back there, understand?” 

I said, “I can’t do it. Too many worlds, I can never 
find same one again. Always I reach, I can find some¬ 
thing. But it would be little different, just like here.” 

He was red, and eyes very yellow. He said, “Why, you 
lousy little——” 

I twisted, and got away when he would hit me. He 
came after me around table, but stumbled over chair, 

and got to the door. “Come back here, you-” he 

shouted, and just as I opened door I saw him pick up the 
gold statue from table, and swing it in air. Inside me was 
a hurt jumping to be free, but I held it back. 

Then I was out, and standing in hall was Mr. Hartley 
and two men about to ring bell. And one of them reached 
for me, but just then gold statue hit wall, and fell on 
floor. And while they looked on it, and one man began 
to pick it up, I went past and started down stairs, still 
holding back the thing inside me that was trying to get 
loose. 
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I heard shout, “Hey, wait! Don’t let him get away!” So 
I ran faster. 

Still they were coming down faster than me, and my 
heart was bumping like it would break out of chest, and 
on my forehead was cold sweat. My feet would not run 
good because I was so frightened, and I could not hold 
back the bad thing much longer, and so I reached in 
pocket where it could happen that 1 would have put pile 
of coins from table. And I turned, and took out handful 
of gold coins, and threw them on landing behind me. 
And first man stopped, other two ran into him, with 
swearing. 

I went down rest of stairs weak in knees, and out to 
street, and I could not think, only to run. 

Behind me came shouts and bangings. It was the two 
men, with heads down, running hard, and behind them, 
Mr. Hartley. I saw they could catch me, and so I reached 
again in my pocket where I could have put statue, and I 
turned, but it was so heavy I almost fell down. But I took 
it out and threw it on street and kept running, and I 
heard them shouting back and forth to each other, to 
take it, not to take it, and so on. And I reached, and 
turned, and threw another statue on street. It made a 
sound like lead pipe falling. 

Now from the sidewalk between cars came a man with 
his arms out, and I reached in pocket and threw at him 
some coins. I saw him stop, looking at coins hopping by 
his feet, and then I was past, running. 

Next at comer where I turned there was three men 
standing by street sign, one with newspaper, and I heard 
shout, “Hey! Stop that guy!” When they began to move, 
I reached in pocket again, and to nearest man I handed 
statue. He took, in both hands, and I was around other 
ones and still running, but breath like cutting in my 
throat. 
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Then I looked back and saw them in street coming, 
like a fan of people—first a few, then behind them more, 
and more and more, all running together, and from both 
sides of street still others coming. I saw in their hands the 
gold statues, bright in sunlight, and their faces ugly. All 
this I saw like a picture, not moving, and it made me 
afraid like a big wave that stands up, and stands up 
behind you, and still does not fall. 

Still it was really not stopped—all this was in an instant— 
and then I could again hear the noise of their footsteps 
and their voices like one big animal, and I was running 
but legs too weak to keep up with me. And I saw door¬ 
way, and I went across sidewalk in two big falling steps, 
and then in doorway I fell. 

And across street came that wave of people, fast as a 
train. And I could not move. 

Inside I was all fear, like a knot. I was crying, and sick, 
and I took from my pockets golden statues and I threw 
out in front of me like a fence, two, six, eight—and then 
the wave burst over me. 

Then I felt inside me a movement I could not stop—a 
reaching and turning. And all was quiet. 

I opened my eyes. In front of me was no more people, 
no street. Under where I was lying in doorway was only 
big hole, very deep, so deep I could not see bottom in 
shadow. I heard a noise of tires, and I saw a car stop 
sideways, just in time not to fall in. Then I looked up, 
and where should be other buildings across street, was 
ruins. Halfway down block, all the buildings had no 
fronts. Inside rooms the people were still sitting, with all 
their faces turned like pink dots, and still it was quiet. 
Then I heard some bricks fall with small hollow sounds; 
and then down in the hole, I heard noise of water rushing 
from a pipe. 
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I hold onto side of the doorway, not to fall; and then I 
began to hit my head against the side of the doorway. 

All those people who a minute ago were here, running, 
breathing, I had put them I could not tell where. Maybe 
falling through air, screaming—maybe drowning in deep 
ocean. Maybe burning in fire. 

That child inside me had reached back to where was a 
world with ground lower down than this one—so when I 
turned it, a piece of the street went to that world, and 
only air, emptiness, came to this one. 

After long time I lifted my head and looked on this 
destruction that I had made. A hole in street, buildings 
half gone, innocent people dead, no different than if I 
would have thrown a bomb. 

All because I was frightened—because the frightened 
child inside me could not hold himself back when he felt 
in danger. So, now it was all over for me in this world. 

Always the same, always the same, no matter how 
hard I tried . . . 

Now I saw police cars pull up, and ambulance, and 
then fire truck close behind. Crowds were so thick that 
cars could hardly move. I saw a taxi stop at edge of the 
crowd, and I thought it was Anne and Frank that got out, 
but I could not tell for sure. It did not seem to matter. 
Now already they were far away and long ago. 

I sat on my doorstep and I wished I should be dead. If 
it were not a sin, I would try to kill myself. But even then 
I know it would not work. Because that frightened child 
inside me would always turn to where it could not 
happen—where the bullet would not fire, or would miss, 
or rope break, or poison would be water. 

Once only, for almost a year, I lived in a world where 
was no man. I lived in forest, and that world was beauti¬ 
ful, but always, when I would sleep, in my dream I would 
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turn myself out of that world, and would wake up in 
world of men, and have to go back again to different 
forest. 

Until at last I gave it up, and stayed in city afterward. 
Where I was going I did not know, but I knew that I 
must go. I was worst man in the creation, I was evil, but 
even for me I knew God had made a place. 

I stood up, and dried my face on sleeve, and then took 
deep breath. 

If I must wander, then, I said to myself, let me go far. 
I reached back deep, deep, farther than ever before— 
two thousand years. I found place where one man was 
not bom, and so all was different. And I turned. 

The street disappeared. Up leaped a new city, of cold 
gray buildings climbing one behind another. All had peaked 
doors and windows, very big, and with domes of yellow 
stone, or powdery blue copper. Across the sky was air¬ 
plane drifting—not cross-shaped, but round. The street 
was of cobblestones. 

Because I had made one man not bom two thousand 
years ago, here now, all world was different—all two 
thousand years of history different, all cities and all men 
living, different. 

Here at least I would not make all old mistakes, here I 
could start new. And I thought to myself. Now if I will 
only do one right thing, maybe it will wipe out all mistakes 
of before. 

I was standing inside a little park, with a railing of 
stone carved like hoops of cloth. Behind me was a pedes¬ 
tal of stone, and two statues, one of a handsome young 
man in a hat with no brim, carrying a torch in his arms. 
And the other just the same, but with torch upside down. 
I remembered I had seen once in a book statues like 
these. It was a book about a god named Mithra of old 
times, and these statues that I saw were statues of Mithra 
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the morning star, and Mithra the evening star. They 
looked down on me with blank stone eyes. 

Is it you? they seemed to say. 

And I, looking back on them, said, Is it here? 

But we could not answer one another; and I left them 
standing there, and went into the city. 
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Philip Jose Farmer received a Hugo Award for being the 
Best New Writer in science fiction (award in 1953 for 1952) 
and he has certainly lived up to the honor—with more than 
sixty novels and story collections including some of the 
most innovative work of the last thirty-five years. 

One of his major concerns is the past —the historical 
past; the past depicted in popular fiction, including the 
“histories" of popular culture icons like Doc Savage, 
Sherlock Holmes, and Tarzan; and especially the way in 
which the latter can be combined with the former. 

There exists a nice group of stories about the human 
past (or prehuman past) in science fiction—my esteemed 
coeditor’s “The Ugly Little Boy” is perhaps the prime 
example in this category — Phil’s “The Alley Man,” though 
quite different in plot and tone, addresses some of the same 
difficult questions that Isaac’s famous story asks. (MHG) 

Generally, Neanderthals get a bad press. Naturally so, per¬ 
haps, for they were a comparatively early form of human 
beings and therefore “primitive” and therefore “savage” 
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and therefore everything that was bad. You have but to 
look at representatives of ‘‘Cro-Magnon men" as generally 
pictured. Clean-shaven, noble expressions, intellectual fore¬ 
heads. Then look at a Neanderthal as generally pictured: 
loose lips hanging open, chinless, with cheeks stubbled, 
retreating forehead, a vacant look in the eye. Both are, of 
course, exaggerated to fit our prejudices. 

The best example I can think of which introduced the 
two forms to the general public is in the various motion 
pictures of "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," particularly the 
one that starred Fredric March. In them, Dr. Jekyll is 
invariably Cro-Magnon and Mr. Hyde is as invariably 
Neanderthal. The implication is that we all have a bit of 
the Neanderthal within us, but if we do, the cruelty and 
inhumanity is entirely "modern”; there is no use blaming it 
on a nonexistent Neanderthal admixture. 

In any case, in “The Alley Man” you get a detailed and 
very complex look at a Neanderthal. (IA) 

“The man from the puzzle factory was here this morn¬ 
ing,” said Gummy. “While you was out fishin.” 

She dropped the piece of wiremesh she was trying to 
tie with string over a hole in the rusty window screen. 
Cursing, grunting like a hog in a wallow, she leaned over 
and picked it up. Straightening, she slapped viciously at 
her bare shoulder. 

“Figurin skeeters! Must be a million outside, all tryin 
to get away from the bumin garbage.” 

“Puzzle factory?” said Deena. She turned away from 
the battered kerosene-burning stove over which she was 
frying sliced potatoes and perch and bullheads caught in 
the Illinois River, half a mile away. 

“Yeah!” snarled Gummy. “You heard Old Man say it. 
Nuthouse. Booby hatch. So . . . this cat from the puzzle 
factory was named John Elkins. He gave Old Man all 
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those tests when they had im locked up last year. He’s 
the skinny little guy with a moustache ’n never lookin 
you in the eye ’n grinnin like a skunk eatin a shirt. The 
cat who took Old Man’s hat away from him ’n wun’t give 
it back to him until Old Man promised to be good. 
Remember now?” 

Deena, tall, skinny, clad only in a white terrycloth bath¬ 
robe, looked like a surprised and severed head stuck on a 
pike. The great purple birthmark on her cheek and neck 
stood out hideously against her paling skin. 

“Are they going to send him back to the State hospi¬ 
tal?” she asked. 

Gummy, looking at herself in the cracked full-length 
mirror nailed to the wall, laughed and showed her two 
teeth. Her frizzy hair was a yellow brown, chopped short. 
Her little blue eyes were set far back in tunnels beneath 
two protruding ridges of bone; her nose was very long, 
enormously wide, and tipped with a brokenveined bulb. 
Her chin was not there, and her head bent forward in a 
permanent crook. She was dressed only in a dirty once- 
white slip that came to her swollen knees. When she 
laughed, her huge breasts, resting on her distended belly 
quivered like bowls of fermented cream. From her ex¬ 
pression, it was evident that she was not displeased with 
what she saw in the broken glass. 

Again she laughed. “Naw, they din’t come to haul him 
away. Elkins just wanted to interduce this chick he had 
with him. A cute little brunette with big brown eyes 
behint real thick glasses. She looked just like a collidge 
girl, ’n she was. This chick has got a B.M. or something 
in sexology . . .” 

“Psychology?” 

“Maybe it was societyology . . .” 

“Sociology?” 

“Umm. Maybe. Anyway, this foureyed chick is doin a 
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study for a foundation. She wants to ride aroun with Old 
Man, see how he collects his junk, what alleys he goes up 
’n down, what his, uh, habit patterns is, ’n learn what 
kinda bringing up he had . . ” 

“Old Man’d never do it!” burst out Deena. “You 
know he can’t stand the idea of being watched by a False 
Folker!” 

“Unun. Maybe. Anyway, I tell em Old Man’s not goin 
to like their slummin on him, ’n they say quick they’re 
not slummin, it’s for science. ’N they’ll pay him for his 
trouble. They got a grant from the foundation. So I say 
maybe that’d make Old Man take another look at the 
color of beer, ’n they left the house . . 

“You allowed them in the house? Did you hide the 
birdcage?” 

“Why hide it? His hat wasn’t in it.” 

Deena turned back to frying her fish, but over her 
shoulder she said, “I don’t think Old Man’ll agree to the 
idea, do you? It’s rather degrading.” 

“You kiddinl Who’s lower’n Old Man? A snake’s belly, 
maybe. Sure, he’ll agree. He’ll have a eye for the four- 
eyed chick, sure.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Deena. “He’s a dirty stinking 
one-armed middle-aged man, the ugliest man in the world.” 

“Yeah, it’s the uglies he’s got, for sure. ’N he smells 
like a goat that fell in a outhouse. But it’s the smell that 
gets em. It got me, it got you, it got a whole stewpotfull a 
others, includin that high society dame he used to collect 
junk off of . . 

“Shut up!” spat Deena. “This girl must be a highly 
refined and intelligent girl. She’d regard Old Man as 
some sort of ape.” 

“You know them apes,” said Gummy, and she went to 
the ancient refrigerator and took out a cold quart of 
beer. 
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Six quarts of beer later, Old Man had still not come 
home. The fish had grown cold and greasy, and the big 
July moon had risen. Deena, like a long lean dirty-white 
nervous alley cat on top of a backyard fence, patrolled 
back and forth across the shanty. Gummy sat on the 
bench made of crates and hunched over her bottle. Fi¬ 
nally, she lurched to her feet and turned on the battered 
set. But, hearing a rattling and pounding of a loose 
motor in the distance, she turned it off. 

The banging and popping became a roar just outside 
the door. Abruptly, there was a mighty wheeze, like an 
old rusty robot coughing with double pneumonia in its 
iron lungs. Then, silence. 

But not for long. As the two women stood paralyzed, 
listening apprehensively, they heard a voice like the rum¬ 
ble of distant thunder. 

“Take it easy, kid.” 

Another voice, soft, drowsy, mumbling. 

“Where . . . we?” 

The voice like thunder, “Home, sweet home, where 
we rest our dome.” 

Violent coughing. 

“It’s this smoke from the bumin’ garbage, kid. Enough 
to make a maggot puke, ain’t it? Lookit! The smoke’s 
risin t’wards the full moon like the ghosts a men so rotten 
even their spirits’re carryin the contamination with em. 
Hey, li’l chick, you din’t know Old Man knew them big 
words like contamination, didja? That’s what livin on the 
city dump does for you. I hear that word all a time from 
the big shots that come down inspectin the stink here so 
they kin get away from the stink a City Hall. I ain’t no 
illiterate. I got a TV set. Hot, hor, hor!” 

There was a pause, and the two women knew he was 
bending his knees and tilting his torso backwards so he 
could look up at the sky. 
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“Ah, you lovely lovely moon, bride a The Old Guy In 
The Sky! Some day to come, rum-a-dum-a-dum, one day 
I swear it, Old Woman a The Guy In The Sky, if you 
help me find the longlost headpiece a King Paley that I 
and my fathers been lookin’ for for fifty thousand years, 
so help me, Old Man Paley’ll spread the freshly spilled 
blood a a virgin a the False Folkers out across the ground 
for you, so you kin lay down in it like a red carpet or a 
new red dress and wrap it aroun you. And then you 
won’t have to crinkle up your lovely shinin nose at me 
and spit your silver spit on me. Old Man promises that, 
just as sure as his good arm is holdin a daughter a one a 
the Falsers, a virgin, I think, and bringin her to his home, 
however humble it be, so we shall see . . .” 

“Stoned out a his head,” whispered Gummy. 

“My God, he’s bringing a girl in here!” said Deena. 
“The girl!” 

“Not the collidge kid?” 

“Does the idiot want to get lynched?” 

The man outside bellowed, “Hey, you wimmen, get off 
your fat asses and open the door ’fore I kick it in! Old 
Man’s home with a fistful a dollars, a armful a sleepin 
lamb, and a gutfull a beer! Home like a conquerin hero 
and wants service like one, too!” 

Suddenly unfreezing, Deena opened the door. 

Out of the darkness and into the light shuffled some¬ 
thing so squat and blocky it seemed more a tree trunk 
come to life than a man. It stopped, and the eyes under 
the huge black homburg hat blinked glazedly. Even the 
big hat could not hide the peculiar lengthened-out bread- 
loaf shape of the skull. The forehead was abnormally 
low; over the eyes were bulging arches of bone. These 
were tufted with eyebrows like Spanish moss that made 
even more cavelike the hollows in which the little blue 
eyes lurked. Its nose was very long and very wide and 
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flaring-nostrilled. The lips were thin but pushed out by 
the shoving jaws beneath them. Its chin was absent, and 
head and shoulders joined almost without intervention 
from a neck, or so it seemed. A corkscrew forest of 
rusty-red hairs sprouted from its open shirt front. 

Over his shoulder, held by a hand wide and knobbly as 
a coral branch, hung the slight figure of a young woman. 

He shuffled into the room in an odd bent-kneed gait, 
walking on the sides of his thick-soled engineer’s boots. 
Suddenly, he stopped again, sniffed deeply, and smiled, 
exposing teeth thick and yellow, dedicated to biting. 

“Jeez, that smells good. It takes the old garbage stink 
right off. Gummy! You been sprinklin yourself with that 
perfume I found in a ash heap up on the bluffs?” 

Gummy, giggling, looked coy. 

Deena said, sharply, “Don’t be a fool, Gummy. He’s 
trying to butter you up so you’ll forget he’s bringing this 
girl home.” 

Old Man Paley laughed hoarsely and lowered the snor¬ 
ing girl upon an army cot. There she sprawled out with 
her skirt around her hips. Gummy cackled, but Deena 
hurried to pull the skirt down and also to remove the 
girl’s thick shellrimmed glasses. 

“Lord,” she said, “how did this happen? What’d you 
do to her?” 

“Nothin,” he growled, suddenly sullen. 

He took a quart of beer from the refrigerator, bit down 
on the cap with teeth thick and chipped as ancient 
gravelstone, and tore it off. Up went the bottle, forward 
went his knees, back went his torso as he leaned away 
from the bottle, and down went the amber liquid, gurgle, 
gurgle, glub. He belched, then roared. “There I was. Old 
Man Paley, mindin’ my own figurin business, packin a 
bunch a papers and magazines I found, and here comes a 
blue fifty-one Ford sedan with Elkins, the doctor jerk 
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from the puzzle factory. And this little foureyed chick 
here, Dorothy Singer. And . . 

“Yes,” said Deena. “We know who they are, but we 
didn’t know they went after you.” 

“Who asked you? Who’s tellin this story? Anyway, 
they tole me what they wanted. And I was gonna say no, 
but this little collidge broad says if I’ll sign a paper that’ll 
agree to let her travel around with me and even stay in 
our house a couple a evenins, with us actin natural, she’ll 
pay me fifty dollars. I says yes! Old Guy In The Sky! 
That’s a hundred and fifty quarts a beer! I got principles, 
but they’re washed away in a roarin foamin flood of beer. 

“I says yes, and the cute little runt give me the paper 
to sign, then advances me ten bucks and says I’ll get the 
rest seven days from now. Ten dollars in my pocket! So 
she climbs up into the seat a my truck. And then this 
figurin’ Elkins parks his Ford and says he thinks he ought 
a go with us to check on if everything’s gonna be O.K.” 

“He’s not foolin Old Man. He’s after Little Miss 
Foureyes. Everytime he looks at her, the lovejuice runs 
out a his eyes. So, I collect junk for a couple a hours, 
talkin all the time. And she is scared a me at first because 
I’m so figurin ugly and strange. But after a while she 
busts out laughin. Then I pulls the truck up in the alley 
back a Jack’s Tavern on Ames Street. She asks me what 
I’m doin. I says I’m stoppin for a beer, just as I do every 
day. And she says she could stand one, too. So . . .” 

“You actually went inside with her?” asked Deena. 

“Naw. I was gonna try, but I started gettin the shakes. 
And I hadda tell her I coun’t do it. She asks me why. I 
say I don’t know. Ever since I quit bein a kid, I kin’t. So 
she says I got a . . . something like a fresh flower, what is 
it?” 

“Neurosis?” said Deena. 

“Yeah. Only I call it a taboo. So Elkins and the little 
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broad go into Jack’s and get a cold six-pack, and bring it 
out, and we’re off . . 

“So?” 

“So we go from place to place, though always stayin in 
alleys, and she thinks it’s funnier’n hell gettin loaded in 
the backs a taverns. Then I get to seein double and don’t 
care no more and I’m over my fraidies, so we go into the 
Circle Bar. And get in a fight there with one a the 
hillbillies in his sideburns and leather jacket that hangs 
out there and tries to take the foureyed chick home with 
him.” 

Both the women gasped, “Did the cops come?” 

“If they did, they was late to the party. I grab this 
hillbilly by his leather jacket with my one arm—the strong¬ 
est arm in this world—and throw him clean acrosst the 
room. And when his buddies come after me, I pound my 
chest like a figurin gorilla and make a figurin face at em, 
and they all of a sudden get their shirts up their necks 
and go back to listenin to their hillbilly music. And I pick 
up the chick—she’s laughin so hard she’s chokin—and 
Elkins, white as a sheet out a the laundromat, after me, 
and away we go, and here we are.” 

“Yes, you fool, here you are!” shouted Deena. “Bring¬ 
ing that girl here in that condition! She’ll start screaming 
her head off when she wakes up and sees you!” 

“Go figure yourself!” snorted Paley. “She was scared a 
me at first, and she tried to stay upwind a me. But she 
got to likin me. I could tell. And she got so she liked my 
smell, too. I knew she would. Don’t all the broads? 
These False wimmen kin’t say no once they get a whiff of 
us. Us Paleys got the gift in the blood.” 

Deena laughed and said, “You mean you have it in the 
head. Honest to God, when are you going to quit trying 
to forcefeed me with that bull? You’re insane!” 
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Paley growled. “I tole you not never to call me nuts, 
not never!” and he slapped her across the cheek. 

She reeled back and slumped against the wall, holding 
her face and crying, “You ugly stupid stinking ape, you 
hit me, the daughter of people whose boots you aren’t fit 
to lick. You struck mer 

“Yeah, and ain’t you glad I did,” said Paley in tones 
like a complacent earthquake. He shuffled over to the 
cot and put his hand on the sleeping girl. 

“Uh, feel that. No sag there, you two flabs.” 

“You beast!” screamed Deena. “Taking advantage of 
a helpless little girl!” 

Like an alley cat, she leaped at him with claws out. 

Laughing hoarsely, he grabbed one of her wrists and 
twisted it so she was forced to her knees and had to 
clench her teeth to keep from screaming with pain. Gummy 
cackled and handed Old Man a quart of beer. To take it, 
he had to free Deena. She rose, and all three, as if 
nothing had happened, sat down at the table and began 
drinking. 

About dawn a deep animal snarl awoke the girl. She 
opened her eyes but could make out the trio only dimly 
and distortedly. Her hands, groping around for her glasses, 
failed to find them. 

Old Man, whose snarl had shaken her from the high 
tree of sleep, growled again. “I’m tellin’ you, Deena, I’m 
tellin you, don’t laugh at Old Man, don’t laugh at Old 
Man, and I’m tellin’ you again, three times, don’t laugh 
at Old Man!” 

His incredible bass rose to a high-pitched scream of 
rage. 

“Whassa matta wi your figurin brain? I show you proof 
after proof, ’n you sit there in all your stupidity like a 
silly hen that sits down too hard on its eggs and breaks 
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em but won’t get up ’n admit she’s squattin on mess. 
I—I—Paley—Old Man Paley—kin prove I’m what I say 
I am, a Real Folker.” 

Suddenly, he propelled his hand across the table 
towards Deena. 

“Feel them bones in my lower arm! Them two bones 
ain’t straight and dainty like the arm bones a you False 
Folkers. They’re thick as flagpoles, and they’re curved 
out from each other like the backs a two tomcats 
outbluffing each other over a fishhead on a garbage can. 
They’re built that way so’s they kin be real strong an¬ 
chors for my muscles, which is bigger’n False Folkers’. 
Go ahead, feel em. 

“And look at them brow ridges. Like the tops a those 
shellrimmed spectacles all them intellekchooalls wear. 
Like the spectacles this collidge chick wears. 

“And feel the shape a my skull. It ain’t a ball like 
yours but a loaf a bread.” 

“Fossilized bread!” sneered Deena. “Hard as a rock, 
through and through.” 

Old Man roared on, “Feel my neck bones if you got 
the strength to feel through my muscles! They’re bent 
forward, not—” 

“Oh, I know you’re an ape. You can’t look overhead 
to see if that was a bird or just a drop of rain without 
breaking your back.” 

“Ape, hell! I’m a Real Man! Feel my heel bone! Is it 
like yours? No, it ain’t! It’s built different, and so’s my 
whole foot!” 

“Is that why you and Gummy and all those brats of 
yours have to walk like chimpanzees?” 

“Laugh, laugh, laugh!” 

“I am laughing, laughing, laughing. Just because you’re 
a freak of nature, a monstrosity whose bones all went 
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wrong in the womb, you’ve dreamed up this fantastic 
myth about being descended from the Neanderthals ...” 

“Neanderthals!” whispered Dorothy Singer. The walls 
whirled about her, looking twisted and ghostly in the 
half-light, like a room in Limbo. 

“. . . all this stuff about the lost hat of Old King,” 
continued Deena, “and how if you ever find it you can 
break the spell that keeps you so-called Neanderthals on 
the dumpheaps and in the alleys, is garbage, and not very 
appetizing ...” 

“And you,” shouted Paley, “are headin for a beatin!” 

“Thass wha she wants,” mumbled Gummy. “Go ahead. 
Beat her. She’ll get her jollies off, ’n quit needlin you. ’N 
we kin all git some shuteye. Besides, you’re gonna wake 
up the chick.” 

“That chick is gonna get a wakin up like she never had 
before when Old Man gits his paws on her,” rumbled 
Paley. “Guy In The Sky, ain’t it somethin she should a 
met me and be in this house? Sure as an old shirt stinks, 
she ain’t gonna be able to tear herself away from me. 

“Hey, Gummy, maybe she’ll have a kid for me, huh? 
We ain’t had a brat around here for ten years. I kinda 
miss my kids. You gave me six that was Real Folkers, 
though I never was sure about that Jimmy, he looked too 
much like O’Brien. Now you’re all dried up, dry as 
Deena always was, but you kin still raise em. How’d you 
like to raise the collidge chick’s kid?” 

Gummy grunted and swallowed beer from a chipped 
coffee mug. After belching loudly, she mumbled, “Don 
know. You’re crazier’n even I think you are if you think 
this cute little Miss Foureyes’d have anything to do wi 
you. ’N even if she was out a her head nough to do it, 
what kind a life is this for a brat? Get raised in a dump? 
Have an ugly old maw ’n paw? Grow up so ugly nobody’d 
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have nothin to do wi him ’n smellin so strange all the 
dog’s bite him?” 

Suddenly, she began blubbering. 

“It ain’t only Neanderthals has to live on dumpheaps. 
It’s the crippled ’n sick ’n the stupid ’n the queer in 
the head that has to live there. 'N they become Nean¬ 
derthals just as much as us Real Folk. No diffrence, 
no diffrence. We’re all ugly ’n hopeless ’n rotten. We’re 
all Neander ...” 

Old Man’s fist slammed the table. 

“Name me no names like that! That’s a G’Yaga name 
for us Paleys—Real Folkers. Don’t let me never hear 
that other name again! It don’t mean a man; it means 
somethin like a high-class gorilla.” 

“Quit looking in the mirror!” shrieked Deena. 

There was more squabbling and jeering and roaring 
and confusing and terrifying talk, but Dorothy Singer had 
closed her eyes and fallen asleep again. 

Some time later, she awoke. She sat up, found her 
glasses on a little table beside her, put them on, and 
stared about her. 

She was in a large shack built of odds and ends of 
wood. It had two rooms, each about ten feet square. In 
the comer of one room was a large kerosene-burning 
stove. Bacon was cooking in a huge skillet; the heat from 
the stove made sweat run from her forehead and over her 
glasses. 

After drying them off with her handkerchief, she ex¬ 
amined the furnishings of the shack. Most of it was what 
she had expected, but three things surprised her. The 
bookcase, the photograph on the wall, and the birdcage. 

The bookcase was tall and narrow and of some dark 
wood, badly scratched. It was crammed with comic books. 
Blue Books, and Argosies, some of which she supposed 
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must be at least twenty years old. There were a few 
books whose ripped backs and waterstained covers indi¬ 
cated they’d been picked out of ash heaps. Haggard’s 
Allan and the Ice Gods, Wells’s THE Outline of History, 
Vol. I, and his The Croquet Player. Also Gog and Magog, 
A Prophecy of Armageddon by the Reverend Caleb G. 
Harris. Burroughs’ Tarzan the Terrible and In the Earth’s 
Core. Jack London’s Beyond Adam. 

The framed photo on the wall was that of a woman 
who looked much like Deena and must have been taken 
around 1890. It was very large, tinted in brown, and 
showed an aristocratic handsome woman of about thirty- 
five in a high-busted velvet dress with a high neckline. 
Her hair was drawn severely back to a knot on top of her 
head. A diadem of jewels was on her breast. 

The strangest thing was the large parrot cage. It stood 
upon a tall support which had nails driven through its 
base to hold it to the floor. The cage itself was empty, 
but the door was locked with a long narrow bicycle lock. 

Her speculation about it was interrupted by the two 
women calling to her from their place by the stove. 

Deena said, “Good morning, Miss Singer. How do you 
feel?” 

“Some Indian buried his hatchet in my head,” Dorothy 
said. “And my tongue is molting. Could I have a drink of 
water, please?” 

Deena took a pitcher of cold water out of the refrigera¬ 
tor, and from it filled up a tin cup. 

“We don’t have any running water. We have to get our 
water from the gas station down the road and bring it 
here in a bucket.” 

Dorothy looked dubious, but she closed her eyes and 
drank. 

“I think I’m going to get sick,” she said. “I’m sorry.” 

“I’ll take you to the outhouse,” said Deena, putting 
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her arm around the girl’s shoulder and heaving her up 
with surprising strength. 

“Once I’m outside,” said Dorothy faintly, “I’ll be all 
right.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Deena. “It’s the odor. The fish. 
Gummy’s cheap perfume, Old Man’s sweat, the beer. I 
forgot how it first affected me. But it’s no better outside.” 

Dorothy didn’t reply, but when she stepped through 
the door, she murmured, “Ohh!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Deena. “It’s awful, but it won’t 
kill you . . 

Ten minutes later, Deena and a pale and weak Doro¬ 
thy came out of the ramshackle outhouse. 

They returned to the shanty, and for the first time 
Dorothy noticed that Elkins was sprawled face up on the 
seat of the truck. His head hung over the end of the seat, 
and the flies buzzed around his open mouth. 

“This is horrible,” said Deena. “He’ll be very angry 
when he wakes up and finds out where he is. He’s such a 
respectable man.” 

“Let the heel sleep it off,” said Dorothy. She walked 
into the shanty, and a moment later Paley clomped into 
the room, a smell of stale beer and very peculiar sweat 
advancing before him in a wave. 

“How you feel?” he growled in a timbre so low the 
hairs on the back of her neck rose. 

“Sick. I think I’ll go home.” 

“Sure. Only try some a the hair.” 

He handed her a half-empty pint of whiskey. Dorothy 
reluctantly downed a large shot chased with cold water. 
After a brief revulsion, she began feeling better and took 
another shot. She then washed her face in a bowl of 
water and drank a third whiskey. 

“I think I can go with you now,” she said. “But I don’t 
care for breakfast.” 
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“I ate already,” he said. “Let’s go. It’s ten-thirty ac¬ 
cording to the c’ock on the gas station. My alley’s prob’ly 
been cleaned out by now. Them other ragpickers are 
always moochin in on my territory when they think I’m 
stayin home. But you kin bet they’re scared out a their 
pants every time they see a shadow cause they’re afraid 
it’s Old Man and he’ll catch em and squeeze their guts 
out and crack their ribs with this one good arm.” 

Laughing a laugh so hoarse and unhuman it seemed to 
come from some troll deep in the caverns of his bowels, 
he opened the refrigerator and took another beer. 

“I need another to get me started, not to mention what 
I’ll have to give that damn balky bitch, Fordiana.” 

As they stepped outside, they saw Elkins stumble 
towards the outhouse and then fall headlong through the 
open doorway. He lay motionless on the floor, his feet 
sticking out of the entrance. Alarmed, Dorothy wanted 
to go after him, but Paley shook his head. 

“He’s a big boy; he kin take care of hisself. We got to 
git Fordiana up and goin.” 

Fordiana was the battered and rusty pick-up truck. It 
was parked outside Paley’s bedroom window so he could 
look out at any time of the night and make sure no one 
was stealing parts or even the whole truck. 

“Not that I ought a worry about her,” grumbled Old 
Man. He drank three fourths of the quart in four mighty 
gulps, then uncapped the truck’s radiator and poured the 
rest of the beer down it. 

“She knows nobody else’ll give her beer, so I think 
that if any a these robbin figurers that live on the dump 
or at the shacks around the bend was to try to steal 
anything offn her, she’d honk and backfire and throw 
rods and oil all over the place so’s her Old Man could 
wake up and punch the figurin shirt off a the thievin 
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figurer. But maybe not. She’s a female. And you can’t 
trust a figurin female.” 

He poured the last drop down the radiator and roared, 
“There! Now don’t you dare not turn over. You’re rob- 
bin me a the good beer I could be havin! If you so much 
as backfire. Old Man’ll beat hell out a you with a sledge 
hammer!” 

Wide-eyed but silent, Dorothy climbed onto the ripped 
open front seat beside Paley. The starter whirred, and 
the motor sputtered. 

“No more beer if you don’t work!” shouted Paley. 

There was a bang, a fizz, a sput, a whop, whop, whop, a 
clash of gears, a monstrous and triumphant showing of 
teeth by Old Man, and they were bumpbumping over the 
rough ruts. 

“Old Man knows how to handle all them bitches, flesh 
or tin, twolegged, fourlegged, wheeled. I sweat beer and 
passion and promise em a kick in the tailpipe if they 
don’t behave, and that gets em all. I’m so figurin ugly I 
turn their stomachs. But once they git a whiff a the 
out-a-this-world stink a me, they’re done for, they fall 
prostrooted at my big hairy feet. That’s the way it’s 
always been with us Paley men and the G’yaga wimmen. 
That’s why their menfolks fear us, and why we got into 
so much trouble.” 

Dorothy did not say anything, and Paley fell silent as 
soon as the truck swung off the dump and onto U. S. 
Route 24. He seemed to fold up into himself, to be trying 
to make himself as inconspicuous as possible. During the 
three minutes it took the truck to get from the shanty to 
the city limits, he kept wiping his sweating palm against 
his blue workman’s shirt. 

But he did not try to release the tension with oaths. 
Instead, he muttered a string of what seemed to Dorothy 
nonsense rhymes. 
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“Eenie, meenie, minie, moe. Be a good Guy, help me 
go. Hoola boola, teenie weenie, ram em, damn em, 
figure em, duck em, watch me go, don’t be a shmoe. 
Stop em, block em, sing a go go go.” 

Not until they had gone a mile into the city of Onaback 
and turned from 24 into an alley did he relax. 

“Whew! That’s torture, and I been doin it ever since I 
was sixteen, some years ago. Today seems worse’n ever, 
maybe cause you’re along. G’yaga men don’t like it if 
they see me with one a their wimmen, specially a cute 
chick like you.” 

Suddenly, he smiled and broke into a song about being 
covered all over “with sweet violets, sweeter than all the 
roses.” He sang other songs, some of which made Doro¬ 
thy turn red in the face though at the same time she 
giggled. When they crossed a street to get from one alley 
to another, he cut off his singing, even in the middle of a 
phrase, and resumed it on the other side. 

Reaching the west bluff, he slowed the truck to a crawl 
while his little blue eyes searched the ash heaps and 
garbage cans at the rears of the houses. Presently, he 
stopped the truck and climbed down to inspect his find. 

“Guy In The Sky, we’re off to a flyin start! Look! 
—some old grates from a coal furnace. And a pile a coke 
and beer bottles, all redeemable. Get down, Dor’thy—if 
you want a know how us ragpickers make a livin, you 
gotta get in and sweat and cuss with us. And if you come 
across any hats, be sure to tell me.” 

Dorothy smiled. But when she stepped down from the 
truck, she winced. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Headache.” 

“The sun’ll boil it out. Here’s how we do this collectin, 
see? The back end a the truck is boarded up into five 
sections. This section here is for the iron and the wood. 
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This, for the paper. This, for the cardboard. You get a 
higher price for the cardboard. This, for rags. This, for 
bottles we can get a refund on. If you find any int’restin 
books or magazines, put em on the seat. I’ll decide if I 
want to keep em or throw em in with the old paper.” 

They worked swiftly, and then drove on. About a 
block later, they were interrupted at another heap by a 
leaf of a woman, withered and blown by the winds of 
time. She hobbled out from the back porch of a large 
three-storied house with diamond-shaped panes in the 
windows and doors and cupolas at the corners. In a 
quavering voice she explained that she was the widow of 
a wealthy lawyer who had died fifteen years ago. Not 
until today had she made up her mind to get rid of his 
collection of law books and legal papers. These were all 
neatly cased in cardboard boxes not too large to be 
handled. 

Not even, she added, her pale watery eyes flickering 
from Paley to Dorothy, not even by a poor one-armed 
man and a young girl. 

Old Man took off his homburg and bowed. 

“Sure, ma’am, my daughter and myself’d be glad to 
help you out in your housecleanin.” 

“Your daughter?” croaked the old woman. 

“She don’t look like me a tall,” he replied. “No won¬ 
der. She’s my fosterdaughter, poor girl, she was orphaned 
when she was still fillin her diapers. My best friend was 
her father. He died savin my life, and as he laid gaspin 
his life away in my arms, he begged me to take care a her 
as if she was my own. And I kept my promise to my dyin 
friend, may his soul rest in peace. And even if I’m only a 
poor ragpicker, ma’am, I been doin my best to raise her 
to be a decent Godfearin obedient girl.” 

Dorothy had to run around to the other side of the 
truck where she could cover her mouth and writhe in an 
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agony of attempting to smother her laughter. When she 
regained control, the old lady was telling Paley she’d 
show him where the books were. Then she started hob¬ 
bling to the porch. 

But Old Man, instead of following her across the yard, 
stopped by the fence that separated the alley from the 
backyard. He turned around and gave Dorothy a look of 
extreme despair. 

“What’s the matter?” she said, “Why’re you sweating 
so? And shaking? And you’re so pale.” 

“You’d laugh if I told you, and I don’t like to be 
laughed at.” 

“Tell me. I won’t laugh.” 

He closed his eyes and began muttering, “Never mind, 
it’s in the mind. Never mind, you’re just fine.” Opening 
his eyes, he shook himself like a dog just come from the 
water. 

“I kin do it. I got the guts. All them books’re a lotta 
beer money I’ll lose if I don’t go down into the bowels a 
hell and get em. Guy In The Sky, give me the guts a a 
goat and the nerve a a pork dealer in Palestine. You 
know Old Man ain’t got a yellow streak. It’s the wicked 
spell a the False Folkers workin on me. Come, let’s go, 
go, go.” 

And sucking in a deep breath, he stepped through the 
gateway. Head down, eyes on the grass at his feet, he 
shuffled towards the cellar door where the old lady stood 
peering at him. 

Four steps away from the cellar entrance, he halted 
again. A small black spaniel had darted from around the 
comer of the house and begun yapyapping at him. 

Old Man suddenly cocked his head to one side, crossed 
his eyes, and deliberately sneezed. 

Yelping, the spaniel fled back around the comer, and 
Paley walked down the steps that led to the cool dark 
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basement. As he did so, he muttered, “That puts the evil 
spell on em figurin dogs.” 

When they had piled all the books in the back of the 
truck, he took off his homburg and bowed again. 

“Ma’am, my daughter and myself both thank you from 
the rockbottom a our poor but humble hearts for this 
treasure trove you give us. And if ever you’ve anythin else 
you don’t want, and a strong back and a weak mind to 
carry it out. . . well, please remember we’U be down this 
alley every Blue Monday and Fish Friday about time the 
sun is three-quarters across the sky. Providin it ain’t 
rainin cause the Old Guy In The Sky is cryin in his beer 
over us poor mortals, what fools we be.” 

Then he put his hat on, and the two got into the truck 
and chugged off. They stopped by several other promis¬ 
ing heaps before he announced that the truck was loaded 
enough. He felt like celebrating; perhaps they should 
stop off behind Mike’s Tavern and down a few quarts. 
She replied that perhaps she might manage a drink if she 
could have a whiskey. Beer wouldn’t set well. 

“I got some money,” rumbled Old Man, unbuttoning 
with slow clumsy fingers his shirtpocket and pulling out a 
roll of worn tattered bills while the truck’s wheels rolled 
straight in the alley ruts. 

“You brought me luck, so Old Man’s gonna pay today 
through the hose, I mean, nose, har, har, bar!” 

He stopped Fordiana behind a little neighborhood tav¬ 
ern. Dorothy, without being asked, took the two dollars 
he handed her and went into the building. She returned 
with a can opener, two quarts of beer, and a halfpint of 
V.O. 

“I added some of my money. I can’t stand cheap 
whiskey.” 

They sat on the running board of the truck, drinking, 
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Old Man doing most of the talking. It wasn’t long before 
he was telling her of the times when the Real Folk, the 
Paleys, had lived in Europe and Asia by the side of the 
wooly mammoths and the cave lion. 

“We worshipped the Old Guy In the Sky who says 
what the thunder says and lives in the east on the tallest 
mountain in the world. We faced the skulls a our dead to 
the east so they could see the Old Guy when he came to 
take them to live with him in the mountain. 

“And we was doin fine for a long long time. Then, out a 
the east come them motherworshippin False Folk with 
their long straight legs and long straight necks and flat 
faces and thundermug round heads and their bows and 
arrows. They claimed they was sons a the goddess Mother 
Earth, who was a virgin. But we claimed the truth was 
that a crow with stomach trouble sat on a stump and 
when it left the hot sun hatched em out. 

“Well, for a while we beat them hands-down because 
we was stronger. Even one a our wimmen could tear 
their strongest man to bits. Still, they had that bow and 
arrow, they kept pickin us off, and movin in and movin 
in, and we kept movin back slowly, till pretty soon we 
was shoved with our backs against the ocean. 

“Then one day a big chief among us got a bright idea. 
“Why don’t we make bows and arrows, too?” he said. 
And so we did, but we was clumsy at makin and shootin 
em cause our hands was so big, though we could draw a 
heavier bow’n em. So we kept gettin run out a the good 
huntin grounds. 

“There was one thing might a been in our favor. That 
was, we bowled the wimmin a the Falsers over with our 
smell. Not that we smell good. We stink like a pig that’s 
been makin love to a billy goat on a manure pile. But, 
somehow, the wimmen folk a the Falsers was all mixed 
up in their chemistry, I guess you’d call it, cause they got 
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all excited and developed roundheels when they caught a 
whiff a us. If we’d been left alone with em, we could a 
Don Juan’d them Falsers right off a the face a the earth. 
We would a mixed our blood with theirs so much that 
after a while you coun’t tell the difference. Specially 
since the kids lean to their pa’s side in looks, Paley blood 
is so much stronger. 

“But that made sure there would always be war tween 
us. Specially after our king. Old King Paley, made love 
to the daughter a the Falser king. King Raw Boy, and 
stole her away. 

“Gawd, you shou’d a seen the fuss then! Raw Boy’s 
daughter flipped over Old King Paley. And it was her 
give him the bright idea a calling in every able-bodied 
Paley that was left and organizin em into one big army. 
Kind a puttin all our eggs in one basket, but it seemed a 
good idea. Every man big enough to carry a club went 
out in one big mob on Operation False Folk Massacree. 
And we ganged up on every little town a them mother- 
worshippers we found. And kicked hell out a em. And 
roasted the men’s hearts and ate em. And every now and 
then took a snack of the wimmen and kids, too. 

“Then, all of a sudden, we come to a big plain. And 
there’s a army a them False Folk, collected by Old King 
Raw Boy. They outnumber us, but we feel we kin lick 
the world. Specially since the magic strength a the G’yaga 
lies in their wimmen folk, cause they worship a woman 
god, the Old Woman In The Earth. And we’ve got their 
chief priestess. Raw Boy’s daughter. 

“All our own personal power is collected in Old King 
Paley’s hat—his magical headpiece. All a us Paleys be¬ 
lieved that a man’s strength and his soul was in his 
headpiece. 

“We bed down the night before the big battle. At 
dawn there’s a cry that’d wake up the dead. It still sends 
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shivers down the necks a us Paley’s fifty thousand years 
later. It’s King Paley roarin and cryin. We ask him why. 
He says that that dirty little sneakin little hoor, Raw 
Boy’s daughter, has stole his headpiece and run off with 
it to her father’s camp. 

“Our knees turn weak as nearbeer. Our manhood is in 
the hands a our enemies. But out we go to battle, our 
witch doctors out in front rattling their gourds and whirlin 
their bullroarers and prayin. And here comes the G’yaga 
medicine men doin the same. Only thing, their hearts is 
in their work cause they got Old King’s headpiece stuck 
on the end a a spear. 

“And for the first time they use dogs in war, too. Dogs 
never did like us any more’n we like em. 

“And then we charge into each other. Bang! Wallop! 
Crash! Smash! Whack! Owwwrrroooo! And they kick 
hell out a us, do it to us. And we’re never again the 
same, done forever. They had Old King’s headpiece and 
with it our magic, cause we’d all put the soul a us Paleys 
in that hat. 

“The spirit and power a us Paleys was prisoners cause 
that headpiece was. And life became too much for us 
Paleys. Them as wasn’t slaughtered and eaten was glad to 
settle down on the garbage heaps a the conquerin Falsers 
and pick for a livin with the chickens, sometimes comin 
out second best. 

“But we knew Old King’s headpiece was hidden some¬ 
where, and we organized a secret society and swore to 
keep alive his name and to search for the headpiece if it 
took us forever. Which it almost has, it’s been so long. 

“But even though we was doomed to live in shanty¬ 
towns and stay off the streets and prowl the junkpiles in 
the alleys, we never gave up hope. And as time went on 
some a the no-counts a the G’yaga came down to live 
with us. And we and they had kids. Soon, most a us had 
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disappeared into the bloodstream a the low class G’yaga. 
But there’s always been a Paley family that tried to keep 
their blood pure. No man kin do no more, kin he?” 

He glared at Dorothy. “What d’ya think a that?” 

Weakly, she said, “Well, I’ve never heard anything 
like it.” 

“Gawdamighty!” snorted Old Man. “I give you a his¬ 
tory longer’n a hoor’s dream, more’n fifty thousand years 
a history, the secret story a a long lost race. And all you 
kin say is that you never heard nothin like it before.” 

He leaned towards her and clamped his huge hand 
over her thigh. 

“Don’t flinch from me!” he said fiercely. “Or turn 
your head away. Sure, I stink, and I offend your dainty 
figurin nostrils and upset your figurin delicate little guts. 
But what’s a minute’s whiff a me on your part compared 
to a lifetime on my part a havin all the stinkin garbage in 
the universe shoved up my nose, and my mouth filled 
with what you woun’t say if your mouth was full a it? 
What do your say to that, huh?” 

Coolly, she said, “Please take your hand off me.” 

“Sure, I din’t mean nothin by it. I got carried away and 
forgot my place in society.” 

“Now, look here,” she said earnestly. “That has noth¬ 
ing at all to do with your so-called social position. It’s 
just that I don’t allow anybody to take liberties with my 
body. Maybe I’m being ridiculously Victorian, but I want 
more than just sensuality. I want love, and—” 

“O.K., I get the idea.” 

Dorothy stood up and said, “I’m only a block from my 
apartment. I think I’ll walk on home. The liquor’s given 
me a headache.” 

“Yeah,” he growled. “You sure it’s the liquor and not 
me?” 
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She looked steadily at him. “I’m going, but I’ll see you 
tomorrow morning. Does that answer your question?” 

“O.K.,” he grunted. “See you. Maybe.” 

She walked away very fast. 

Next morning, shortly after dawn, a sleepy-eyed Doro¬ 
thy stopped her car before the Paley shanty. Deena was 
the only one home. Gummy had gone to the river to fish, 
and Old Man was in the outhouse. Dorothy took the 
opportunity to talk to Deena, and found her, as she had 
suspected, a woman of considerable education. However, 
although she was polite, she was reticent about her back¬ 
ground. Dorothy, in an effort to keep the conversation 
going, mentioned that she had phoned her former an¬ 
thropology professor and asked him about the chances of 
Old Man being a genuine Neanderthal. It was then that 
Deena broke her reserve and eagerly asked what the 
professor had thought. 

“Well,” said Dorothy, “he just laughed. He told me it 
was an absolute impossibility that a small group, even an 
inbred group isolated in the mountains, could have kept 
their cultural and genetic identity for fifty thousand years. 

“I argued with him. I told him Old Man insisted he 
and his kind had existed in the village of Paley in the 
mountains of the Pyrenees until Napoleon’s men found 
them and tried to draft them. Then they fled to America, 
after a stay in England. And his group was split up 
during the Civil War, driven out of the Great Smokies. 
He, as far as he knows, is the last purebreed. Gummy 
being a half or quarter-breed. 

“The professor assured me that Gummy and Old Man 
were cases of glandular malfunctioning, or acromegaly. 
That they may have a superficial resemblance to the 
Neanderthal man, but a physical anthropologist could tell 
the difference at a glance. When I got a little angry and 
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asked him if he wasn’t taking an unscientific and preju¬ 
diced attitude, he became rather irritated. Our talk ended 
somewhat frostily. 

“But I went down to the university library that night 
and read everything on what makes Homo Neanderthalensis 
different from Homo Sapiens.” 

“You almost sound as if you believe Old Man’s private 
little myth is the truth,” said Deena. 

“The professor taught me to be convinced only by the 
facts and not to say anything is impossible,” replied Dor¬ 
othy. “If he’s forgotten his own teachings, I haven’t.” 

“Well, Old Man is a persuasive talker,” said Deena. 
“He could sell the devil a harp and halo.” 

Old Man, wearing only a pair of blue jeans, entered 
the shanty. For the first time Dorothy saw his naked 
chest, huge, covered with long redgold hairs so numerous 
they formed a matting almost as thick as an orangutang’s. 
However, it was not his chest but his bare feet at which 
she looked most intently. Yes, the big toes were widely 
separated from the others, and he certainly tended to 
walk on the outside of his feet. 

His arm, too, seemed abnormally short in proportion 
to his body. 

Old Man grunted a good morning and didn’t say much 
for a while. But after he had sweated and cursed and 
chanted his way through the streets of Onaback and had 
arrived safely at the alleys of the west bluff, he relaxed. 
Perhaps he was helped by finding a large pile of papers 
and rags. 

“Well, here we go to work, so don’t you dare to shirk. 
Jump, Dor’thy! By the sweat a your brow, you’ll earn 
your brew!” 

When that load was on the truck, they drove off. Paley 
said, “How you like this life without no strife? Good, 
huh? You like alleys, huh?” 
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Dorothy nodded. “As a child, I liked alleys better than 
streets. And they still preserve something of their first 
charm fpr me. They were more fun to play in, so nice 
and cozy. The trees and bushes and fences leaned in at 
you and sometimes touched you as if they had hands and 
liked to feel your face to find out if you’d been there 
before, and they remembered you. You felt as if you 
were sharing a secret with the alleys and the things of the 
alleys. But streets, well, streets were always the same, 
and you had to watch out the cars didn’t run over you, 
and the windows in the houses were full of faces and 
eyes, poking their noses into your business, if you can say 
that eyes had noses.” 

Old Man whooped and slapped his thigh so hard it 
would have broke if it had been Dorothy’s. 

“You must be a Paley! We feel that way, too! We ain’t 
allowed to hang around streets, so we make our alleys 
into little kingdoms. Tell me, do you sweat just crossin a 
street from one alley to the next?” 

He put his hand on her knee. She looked down at it 
but said nothing, and he left it there while the truck 
put-putted along, its wheels following the ruts of the 
alley. 

“No, I don’t feel that way at all.” 

“Yeah? Well, when you was a kid, you wasn’t so ugly 
you hadda stay off the streets. But I still wasn’t too 
happy in the alleys because a them figurin dogs. Forever 
and forever they was barkin and bitin at me. So I took to 
beatin the bejesus out a them with a big stick I always 
carried. But after a while I found out I only had to look 
at em in a certain way. Yi, yi, yi, they’d run away 
yapping, like that old black spaniel did yesterday. Why? 
Cause they knew I was sneezin evil spirits at em. It was 
then I began to know I wasn’t human. A course, my old 
man had been tellin me that ever since I could talk. 
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“As I grew up I felt every day that the spell a the 
G’yaga was gettin stronger. I was gettin dirtier and dirtier 
looks from em on the streets. And when I went down the 
alleys, I felt like I really belonged there. Finally, the day 
came when I coun’t cross a street without gettin sweaty 
hands and cold feet and a dry mouth and breathin hard. 
That was cause I was becomin a full-grown Paley, and 
the curse a the G’yaga gets more powerful as you get 
more hair on your chest.” 

“Curse?” said Dorothy. “Some people call it a neurosis.” 

“It’s a curse.” 

Dorothy didn’t answer. Again, she looked down at her 
knee, and this time he removed his hand. He would have 
had to do it, anyway, for they had come to a paved 
street. 

On the way down to the junk dealer’s, he continued 
the same theme. And when they got to the shanty, he 
elaborated upon it. 

During the thousands of years the Paley lived on the 
garbage piles of the G’yaga, they were closely watched. 
So, in the old days, it had been the custom for the priests 
and warriors of the False Folk to descend on the dump- 
heap dwellers whenever a strong and obstreperous Paley 
came to manhood. And they had gouged out an eye or 
cut off his hand or leg or some other member to ensure 
that he remembered what he was and where his place 
was. 

“That’s why I lost this arm,” Old Man growled, waving 
the stump. “Fear a the G’yaga for the Paley did this to 
me.” 

Deena howled with laughter and said, “Dorothy, the 
truth is that he got drunk one night and passed out 
on the railroad tracks, and a freight train ran over his 
arm.” 
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“Sure, sure, that’s the way it was. But it coun’t a 
happened if the Falsers didn’t work through their evil 
black magic. Nowadays, stead a crippling us openly, they 
use spells. They ain’t got the guts any more to do it 
themselves.” 

Deena laughed scornfully and said, “He got all those 
psychopathic ideas from reading those comics and weird 
tale magazines and those crackpot books and from watch¬ 
ing that TV program. Alley Oop and the Dinosaur. I can 
point out every story from which he’s stolen an idea.” 

“You’re a liar!” thundered Old Man. 

He struck Deena on the shoulder. She reeled away 
from the blow, then leaned back toward him as if into a 
strong wind. He struck her again, this time across her 
purple birthmark. Her eyes glowed, and she cursed him. 
And he hit her once more, hard enough to hurt but not 
to injure. 

Dorothy opened her mouth as if to protest, but Gummy 
lay a fat sweaty hand on her shoulder and lifted her 
finger to her own lips. 

Deena fell to the floor from a particularly violent blow. 
She did not stand up again. Instead, she got to her hands 
and knees and crawled toward the refuge behind the big 
iron stove. His naked foot shoved her rear so that she 
was sent sprawling on her face, moaning, her long stringy 
black hair falling over her face and birthmark. 

Dorothy stepped forward and raised her hand to grab 
Old Man. Gummy stopped her, mumbling, “S all right. 
Leave em alone.” 

“Look at that figurin female bein happy!” snorted Old 
Man. “You know why I have to beat the hell out a her, 
when all I want is peace and quiet? Cause I look like a 
figurin caveman, and they’re suppose to beat their hoors 
silly. That’s why she took up with me.” 

“You’re an insane liar,” said Deena softly from behind 
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the stove, slowly and dreamily nursing her pain like the 
memory of a lover’s caresses. “I came to live with you 
because I’d sunk so low you were the only man that’d 
have me.” 

“She’s a retired high-society mainliner, Dor’thy,” said 
Paley. “You never sen her without a longsleeved dress 
on. That’s cause her arms’re full of holes. It was me that 
kicked the monkey off a her back. I cursed her with the 
wisdom and magic a the Real Folk, where you coax the 
evil spirit out by talkin it out. And she’s been living with 
me ever since. Can’t get rid a her. 

“Now, you take that toothless bag there. I ain’t never 
hit her. That shows I ain’t no womanbeatin bastard, 
right? I hit Deena cause she likes it, wants it, but I don’t 
ever hit Gummy. . . . Hey, Gummy, that kind a medi¬ 
cine ain’t what you want, is it?” 

And he laughed his incredibly hoarse hor, hor, hor. 

“You’re a figurin liar,” said Gummy, speaking over 
her shoulder because she was squatting down, fiddling 
with the TV controls. “You’re the one knocked most a 
my teeth out.” 

“I knocked out a few rotten stumps you was gonna 
lose anyway. You had it comin cause you was runnin 
around with that O’Brien in his green shirt.” 

Gummy giggled and said, “Don’t think for a minute I 
quit goin with that O’Brien in his green shirt just cause 
you slapped me around a little bit. I quit cause you was a 
better man ’n him.” 

Gummy giggled again. She rose and waddled across 
the room towards a shelf which held a bottle of her cheap 
perfume. Her enormous brass earrings swung, and her 
great hips swung back and forth. 

“Look a that,” said Old Man. “Like two bags a mush 
in a windstorm.” 

But his eyes followed them with kindling appreciation, 
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and, on seeing her pour the reeking liquid over her 
pillow-sized bosom, he hugged her and buried his huge 
nose in the valley of her breasts and sniffed rapturously. 

“I feel like a dog that’s found an old bone he buried 
and forgot till just now,” he growled. “Arf, arf, arf!” 

Deena snorted and said she had to get some fresh air 
or she’d lose her supper. She grabbed Dorothy’s hand 
and insisted she take a walk with her. Dorothy, looking 
sick, went with her. 

The following evening, as the four were drinking beer 
around the kitchen table, Old Man suddenly reached 
over and touched Dorothy affectionately. Gummy laughed, 
but Deena glared. However, she did not say anything to 
the girl but instead began accusing Paley of going too 
long without a bath. He called her a flatchested hophead 
and said that she was lying, because he had been taking a 
bath every day. Deena replied that, yes he had, ever 
since Dorothy had appeared on the scene. An argument 
raged. Finally, he rose from the table and turned the 
photograph of Deena’s mother so it faced the wall. 

Wailing, Deena tried to face it outward again. He 
pushed her away from it, refusing to hit her despite her 
insults—even when she howled at him that he wasn’t fit 
to lick her mother’s shoes, let alone blaspheme her por¬ 
trait by touching it. 

Tired of the argument, he abandoned his post by the 
photograph and shuffled to the refrigerator. 

“If you dare turn her around till I give the word, I’ll 
throw her in the creek. And you’ll never see her again.” 

Deena shrieked and crawled onto her blanket behind 
the stove and there lay sobbing and cursing him softly. 

Gummy chewed tobacco and laughed while a brown 
stream ran down her toothless jaws. “Deena pushed him 
too far that time.” 
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“Ah, her and her figurin mother,” snorted Paley. “Hey, 
Dor’thy, you know how she laughs at me cause I think 
Fordiana’s got a soul. And I put the evil eye on them 
hounds? And cause I think the salvation a us Paleys’ll be 
when we find out where Old King’s hat’s been hidden? 

“Well, get a load a this. This here intellekshooal purple¬ 
faced dragon, this retired mainliner, this old broken- 
down nag for a monkey-jockey, she’s the sooperstishus 
one. She thinks her mother’s a god. And she prays to her 
and asks forgiveness and asks what’s gonna happen in the 
future. And when she thinks nobody’s around, she talks 
to her. Here she is, worshippin her mother like the Old 
Woman In The Earth, who’s The Old Guy’s enemy. And 
she knows that makes the Old Guy sore. Maybe that’s 
the reason he ain’t allowed me to find the longlost head- 
piece a Old King, though he knows I been lookin in 
every ash heap from here to godknowswhere, hopin some 
fool G’yaga would throw it away never realizin what it 
was. 

“Well, by all that’s holy, that pitcher stays with its ugly 
face to the wall. Aw, shut up Deena, I wanna watch 
Alley Oop.” 

Shortly afterwards, Dorothy drove home. There she 
again phoned her anthropology professor. Impatiently, 
he went into more detail. He said that one reason Old 
Man’s story of the war between the Neanderthals and the 
invading Homo Sapiens was very unlikely was that there 
was evidence to indicate that Homo Sapiens might have 
been in Europe before the Neanderthals—it was very 
possible the Homo Neanderthalensis was the invader. 

“Not invader in the modem sense,” said the professor. 
“The influx of a new species or race or tribe into Europe 
during the Paleolithic would have been a sporadic migra- 
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tion of little groups, an immigration which might have 
taken a thousand to ten thousand years to complete. 

“And it is more than likely that Neanderthalensis and 
Sapiens lived side by side for millennia with very little 
fighting between them because both were too busy strug¬ 
gling for a living. For one reason or another, probably 
because he was outnumbered, the Neanderthal was ab¬ 
sorbed by the surrounding peoples. Some anthropologists 
have speculated that the Neanderthals were blonds and 
that they had passed their light hair directly to North 
Europeans. 

“Whatever the guesses and surmises,” concluded the 
professor, “it would be impossible for such a distinctly 
different minority to keep its special physical and cultural 
characteristics over a period of half a hundred millennia. 
Paley has concocted this personal myth to compensate 
for his extreme ugliness, his inferiority, his feelings of 
rejection. The elements of the myth came from the comic 
books and TV. 

“However,” concluded the professor, “in view of your 
youthful enthusiasm and naivete, I will consider my judg¬ 
ment if you bring me some physical evidence of his 
Neanderthaloid origin. Say you could show me that he 
had a taurodont tooth. I’d be flabbergasted, to say the 
least.” 

“But, professor,” she pleaded, “why can’t you give 
him a personal examination? One look at Old Man’s foot 
would convince you. I’m sure.” 

“My dear, I am not addicted to wild goose chases. My 
time is valuable.” 

That was that. The next day, she asked Old Man if he 
ever lost a molar tooth or had an X-ray made of one. 

“No,” he said. “I got more sound teeth than brains. 
And I ain’t gonna lose them. Long as I keep my head- 
piece, I’ll keep my teeth and my digestion and my man- 
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hood. What’s more, I’ll keep my good sense, too. The 
loose-screw tighteners at the State Hospital really gave 
me a good goin-over, fore and aft, up and down, in and 
out, all night long, don’t never take a hotel room right by 
the elevator. And they proved I wasn’t hatched in a 
cuckoo clock. Even though they tore their hair and said 
something must be wrong. Specially after we had that 
row about my hat. I woun’t let them take my blood for a 
test, you know because I figured they was goin to mix it 
with—water— G’yaga magic—and turn my blood to wa¬ 
ter. Somehow, that Elkins got wise that I hadda wear my 
hat—cause I woun’t take it off when I undressed for the 
physical, I guess—and he snatched my hat. And I was 
done for. Stealin it was stealin my soul; all Paleys wears 
their souls in their hats. I hadda get it back. So I ate 
humble pie; I let them poke and pry all over and take my 
blood.” 

There was a pause while Paley breathed in deeply to 
get power to launch another verbal rocket. Dorothy, who 
had been struck by an idea, said, “Speaking of hats, Old 
Man, what does this hat that the daughter of Raw Boy 
stole from King Paley look like? Would you recognize it 
if you saw it?” 

Old Man stared at her with wide blue eyes for a mo¬ 
ment before he exploded. 

“Would I recognize it? Would the dog that sat by the 
railroad tracks recognize his tail after the locomotive cut 
it off? Would you recognize your own blood if somebody 
stuck you in the guts with a knife and it pumped out with 
every heartbeat? Certainly, I would recognize the hat a 
Old King Paley! Every Paley at his mother’s knee gits a 
detailed description a it. You want a hear about the hat? 
Well, hang on, chick, and I’ll describe every hair and 
bone a it.” 

Dorothy told herself more than once that she should 
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not be doing this. If she was trusted by Old Man, she 
was, in one sense, a false friend. But, she reassured 
herself, in another sense she was helping him. Should he 
find the hat, he might blossom forth, actually tear himself 
loose from the tabus that bound him to the dumpheap, to 
the alleys, to fear of dogs, to the conviction he was an 
inferior and oppressed citizen. Moreover, Dorothy told 
herself, it would aid her scientific studies to record his 
reactions. 

The taxidermist she hired to locate the necessary 
materials and fashion them into the desired shape was 
curious, but she told him it was for an anthropological 
exhibit in Chicago and that it was meant to represent the 
headpiece of the medicine man of an Indian secret soci¬ 
ety dedicated to phallic mysteries. The taxidermist snig¬ 
gered and said he’d give his eyeteeth to see those 
ceremonies. 

Dorothy’s intentions were helped by the run of good 
luck Old Man had in his alleypicking while she rode with 
him. Exultant, he swore he was headed for some extraor¬ 
dinary find; he could feel his good fortune building up. 

“It’s gonna hit,” he said, grinning with his huge widely- 
spaced gravestone teeth. “Like lightning.” 

Two days later, Dorothy rose even earlier than usual 
and drove to a place behind the house of a well-known 
doctor. She had read in the society column that he and 
his family were vacationing in Alaska, so she knew they 
wouldn’t be wondering at finding a garbage can already 
filled with garbage and a big cardboard box full of cast¬ 
off clothes. Dorothy had brought the refuse from her 
own apartment to make it seem as if the house were 
occupied. The old garments, with one exception, she had 
purchased at a Salvation Army store. 

About nine that morning, she and Old Man drove 
down the alley on their scheduled route. 
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Old Man was first off the truck; Dorothy hung back to 
let him make the discovery. 

Old Man picked the garments out of the box one by 
one. 

“Here’s a velvet dress Deena kin wear. She’s been 
complainin she hasn’t had a new dress in a long time. 
And here’s a blouse and skirt big enough to wrap around 
an elephant. Gummy kin wear it. And here ...” 

He lifted up a tall conical hat with a wide brim and two 
balls of felted horsemane attached to the band. It was a 
strange headpiece, fashioned of roan horsehide over a 
ribwork of split bones. It must have been the only one of 
its kind in the world, and it certainly looked out of place 
in the alley of a mid-Illinois city. 

Old Man’s eyes bugged out. Then they rolled up, and 
he fell to the ground as if shot. The hat, however, was 
still clutched in his hand. 

Dorothy was terrified. She had expected any reaction 
but this. If he had suffered a heart-attack, it would, she 
thought, be her fault. 

Fortunately, Old Man had only fainted. However, when 
he regained consciousness, he did not go into ecstasies as 
she had expected. Instead, he looked at her, his face 
grey, and said, “It kin’t be! It must be a trick the Old 
Woman In the Earth’s playing on me so she kin have the 
last laugh on me. How could it be the hat a Old King 
Paley’s? Woun’t the G’yaga that been keeping it in their 
famley all these years know what it is?” 

“Probably not,” said Dorothy. “After all, the G’yaga, 
as you call them, don’t believe in magic any more. Or it 
might be that the present owner doesn’t even know what 
it is.” 

“Maybe. More likely it was thrown out by accident 
during housecleaning. You know how stupid them wimmen 
are. Anyway, let’s take it and get going. The Old Guy In 
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The Sky might a had a hand in fixing up this deal for me, 
and if he did, it’s better not to ask questions. Let’s go.” 

Old Man seldom wore the hat. When he was home, he 
put it in the parrot cage and locked the cage door with 
the bicycle lock. At nights, the cage hung from the stand; 
days, it sat on the seat of the truck. Old Man wanted it 
always where he could see it. 

Finding it had given him a tremendous optimism, a 
belief he could do anything. He sang and laughed even 
more than he had before, and he was even able to ven¬ 
ture out onto the streets for several hours at a time 
before the sweat and shakings began. 

Gummy, seeing the hat, merely grunted and made a 
lewd remark about its appearance. Deena smiled grimly 
and said, “Why haven’t the horsehide and bones rotted 
away long ago?” 

“That’s just the kind a question a G’yaga dummy like 
you’d ask,” said Old Man, snorting. “How kin the hat 
rot when there’s a million Paley souls crowded into it, 
standing room only? There ain’t even elbow room for 
germs. Besides, the horsehide and the bones’re jampacked 
with the power and the glory a all the Paleys that died 
before our battle with Raw Boy, and all the souls that 
died since. It’s seething with soul-energy, the lid held on 
it by the magic a the G’yaga.” 

“Better watch out it don’t blow up ’n wipe us all out,” 
said Gummy, sniggering. 

“Now you have the hat, what are you going to do with 
it?” asked Deena. 

“I don’t know. I’ll have to sit down with a beer and 
study the situation.” 

Suddenly, Deena began laughing shrilly. 

“My God, you’ve been thinking for fifty thousand years 
about this hat, and now you’ve got it, you don’t know 
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what to do about it! Well, I’ll tell you what you’ll do 
about it! You’ll get to thinking big, a right! You’ll con¬ 
quer the world, rid it of all False Folk, all right! You 
fool! Even if your story isn’t the raving of a lunatic, it 
would still be too late for you! You’re alone! The last! 
One against two billion! Don’t worry, World, this ragpicking 
Rameses, this alley Alexander, this junkyard Julius Cae¬ 
sar, he isn’t going to conquer you! No, he’s going to put 
on his hat, and he’s going forth! To do what? 

“To become a wrestler on TV, that’s what! That’s the 
height of his halfwit ambition—to be billed as the One- 
Armed Neanderthal, the Awful Apeman. That is the 
culmination of fifty thousand years ha, ha, ha!” 

The others looked apprehensively at Old Man, expect¬ 
ing him to strike Deena. Instead, he removed the hat 
from the cage, put it on, and sat down at the table with a 
quart of beer in his hand. 

“Quit your cackling, you old hen,” he said. “I got my 
thinking cap on.” 

The next day Paley, despite a hangover, was in a very 
good mood. He chattered all the way to the west bluff 
and once stopped the truck so he could walk back and 
forth on the street and show Dorothy he wasn’t afraid. 

Then, boasting he could lick the world, he drove the 
truck up an alley and halted it by the backyard of a huge 
but somewhat rundown mansion. Dorothy looked at him 
curiously. He pointed to the jungle-thick shrubbery that 
filled a corner of the yard. 

“Look like a rabbit coun’t get in there, huh? But Old 
Man knows things the rabbits don’t. Folly me.” 

Carrying the caged hat, he went to the shrubbery, 
dropped to all threes, and began inching his way through 
a very narrow passage. Dorothy stood looking dubiously 
into the tangle until a hoarse growl came from its depths. 
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“You scared? Or is your fanny too broad to get through 
here?” 

“I’ll try anything once,” she announced cheerfully. In 
a short time she was crawling on her belly, then had 
come suddenly into a little clearing. Old Man was stand¬ 
ing up. The cage was at his feet, and he was looking at a 
red rose in his hand. 

She sucked in her breath.“Roses! Peonies! Violets!” 

“Sure, Dor’thy,” he said, swelling out his chest. “Paley’s 
Garden a Eden, his secret hothouse. I found this place a 
couple a years ago, when I was looking for a place to 
hide if the cops was looking for me or I just wanted a 
place to be alone from everybody, including myself. 

“I planted these rosebushes in here and these other 
flowers. I come here every now and then to check on em, 
spray them, prune them. I never take any home, even 
through I’d like to give Deena some. But Deena ain’t no 
dummy, she’d know I wasn’t getting them out a garbage 
pail. And I just din’t want to tell her about this place. 
Or anybody.” 

He looked directly at her as if to catch every twitch of 
a muscle in her face, every repressed emotion. 

“You’re the only person besides myself knows about 
this place.” He held out the rose to her. “Here. It’s 
yours.” 

“Thank you. I am proud, really proud, that you’ve 
shown this place to me.” 

“Really are? That makes me feel good. In fact, great.” 

“It’s amazing. This, this spot of beauty. And . . . 
and . . .” 

“I’ll finish it for you. You never thought the ugliest 
man in the world, a dumpheaper, a man that ain’t even a 
man or a human bein, a—I hate that word—a Neander¬ 
thal, could appreciate the beauty of a rose. Right? Well, 
I growed these because I loved em. 
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“Look, Dor’thy. Look at this rose. It’s round, not like 
a ball but a flattened roundness ...” 

“Oval.” 

“Sure. And look at the petals, how they fold in on one 
another, how they’re arranged. Like one ring a red tow¬ 
ers protectin the next ring a red towers. Protectin the 
gold cup in the inside, the precious source a life, the 
treasure. Or maybe that’s the golden hair a the princess a 
the castle. Maybe. And look at the bright green leaves 
under the rose. Beautiful, huh? The Old Guy knew what 
he was doing when he made these. He was an artist 
then. 

“But he must a been sufferin from a hangover when he 
shaped me, huh? His hands was shaky that day. And he 
gave up after a while and never bothered to finish me but 
went on down to the comer for some a the hair a the dog 
that bit him.” 

Suddenly, tears filled Dorothy’s eyes. 

“You shouldn’t feel that way. You’ve got beauty, sen¬ 
sitivity, a genuine feeling, under ...” 

“Under this?” he said, pointing his finger at his face. 
“Sure. Forget it. Anyway, look at these green buds on 
these baby roses. Pretty, huh? Fresh with promise a the 
beauty to come. They’re shaped like the breasts a young 
virgins.” 

He took a step towards her and put his arm around her 
shoulders. 

“Dor’thy.” 

She put both her hands on his chest and gently tried to 
shove herself away. 

“Please,” she whispered, “please, don’t. Not after you’ve 
shown me how fine you really can be.” 

“What do you mean?” he said, not releasing her. “Ain’t 
what I want to do with you just as fine and beautiful a 
thing as this rose here? And if you really feel for me, 
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you’d want to let your flesh say what your mind thinks. 
Like the flowers when they open up for the sun.” 

She shook her head. “No. It can’t be. Please. I feel 
terrible because I can’t say yes. But I can’t. I—you— 
there’s too much diff—” 

“Sure, we’re diff’runt. Goin in diffrunt directions and 
then, coming round the corner—bam!—we run into each 
other, and we wrap our arms around each other to keep 
from fallin.” 

He pulled her to him so her face was pressed against 
his chest. 

“See!” he rumbled. “Like this. Now, breathe deep. 
Don’t turn your head. Sniff away. Lock yourself to me, 
like we was glued and nothing could pull us apart. Breathe 
deep. I got my arm around you, like these trees round 
these flowers. I’m not hurtin you; I’m givin you life and 
protectin you. Right? Breathe deep.” 

“Please,” she whimpered. “Don’t hurt me. Gently . . .” 

“Gently it is. I won’t hurt you. Not too much. That’s 
right, don’t hold yourself stiff against me, like you’re 
stone. That’s right, melt like butter. I’m not forcin you, 
Dor’thy, remember that. You want this, don’t you?” 

“Don’t hurt me,” she whispered. “You’re so strong, 
oh my God, so strong.” 

For two days, Dorothy did not appear at the Paley’s. 
The third morning, in an effort to fire her courage, she 
downed two double shots of V.O. before breakfast. When 
she drove to the dumpheap, she told the two women that 
she had not been feeling well. But she had returned 
because she wanted to finish her study, as it was almost 
at an end and her superiors were anxious to get her 
report. 

Paley, though he did not smile when he saw her, said 
nothing. However, he kept looking at her out of the 
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comers of his eyes when he thought she was watching 
him. And though he took the hat in its cage with him, he 
sweated and shook as before while crossing the streets. 
Dorothy sat staring straight ahead, unresponding to the 
few remarks he did make. Finally, cursing under his 
breath, he abandoned his effort to work as usual and 
drove to the hidden garden. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Adam and Eve returning to 
Eden.” 

He peered from beneath the bony ridges of his brows 
at the sky. “We better hurry in. Looks as if the Old Guy 
got up on the wrong side a the bed. There’s gonna be a 
storm.” 

“I’m not going in there with you,” said Dorothy. “Not 
now or ever.” 

“Even after what we did, even if you said you loved 
me, I still make you sick?” he said. “You sure didn’t act 
then like Old Ugly made you sick.” 

“I haven’t been able to sleep for two nights,” she said 
tonelessly. “I’ve asked myself a thousand times why I did 
it. And each time I could only tell myself I didn’t know. 
Something seemed to leap from you to me and take me 
over. I was powerless.” 

“You certainly wasn’t paralyzed,” said Old Man, plac¬ 
ing his hand on her knee. “And if you was powerless, it 
was because you wanted to be.” 

“It’s no use talking,” she said. “You’ll never get a 
chance again. And take your hand off me. It makes my 
flesh crawl.” 

He dropped his hand. 

“All right. Back to business. Back to pickin people’s 
piles a junk. Let’s get out a here. Fergit what I said. 
Fergit this garden, too. Fergit the secret I told you. Don’t 
tell nobody. The dumpheapers’d laugh at me. Imagine 
Old Man Paley, the one-armed candidate for the puzzle 
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factory, the fugitive from the Old Stone Age, growin 
peonies and roses! Big, laugh, huh?” 

Dorothy did not reply. He started the truck, and as 
they emerged onto the alley, they saw the sun disappear 
behind the clouds. The rest of the day, it did not come 
out, and Old Man and Dorothy did not speak to each 
other. 

As they were going down Route 24 after unloading at 
the junkdealer’s, they were stopped by a patrolman. He 
ticketed Paley for not having a chauffeur’s license and 
made Paley follow him downtown to court. There Old 
Man had to pay a fine of twenty-five dollars. This, to 
everybody’s amazement, he produced from his pocket. 

As if that weren’t enough, he had to endure the jibes 
of the police and the courtroom loafers. Evidently he had 
appeared in the police station before and was known as 
King Kong, Alley Oop, or just plain Chimp. Old Man 
trembled, whether with suppressed rage or nervousness 
Dorothy could not tell. But later, as Dorothy drove him 
home, he almost frothed at the mouth in a tremendous 
outburst of rage. By the time they were within sight of 
his shanty, he was shouting that his life savings had been 
wiped out and that it was all a plot by the G’yaga to beat 
him down to starvation. 

It was then that the truck’s motor died. Cursing, Old 
Man jerked the hood open so savagely that one rusty 
hinge broke. Further enraged by this, he tore the hood 
completely off and threw it away into the ditch by the 
roadside. Unable to find the cause of the breakdown, he 
took a hammer from the tool-chest and began to beat the 
sides of the truck. 

“I’ll make her go, go, go!” he shouted. “Or she’ll wish 
she had! Run, you bitch, purr, eat gasoline, rumble your 
damn belly and eat gasoline but run, run, run! Or your 
ex-lover, Old Man, sells you for junk, I swear it!” 
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Undaunted, Fordiana did not move. 

Eventually, Paley and Dorothy had to leave the truck 
by the ditch and walk home. And as they crossed the 
heavily traveled highway to get to the dumpheap, Old 
Man was forced to jump, to keep from getting hit by a 
car 

He shook his fist at the speeding auto. 

“I know you’re out to get me!” he howled. “But you 
won’t! You been tryin for fifty thousand years, and you 
ain’t made it yet! We’re still fightin!” 

At that moment, the black sagging bellies of the clouds 
overhead ruptured. The two were soaked before they 
could take four steps. Thunder bellowed, and lightning 
slammed into the earth on the other end of the dumpheap. 

Old Man growled with fright, but seeing he was un¬ 
touched, he raised his fist to the sky. 

“O.K., O.K., so you got it in for me, too. I get it. 
O.K., OK!” 

Dripping, the two entered the shanty, where he opened 
a quart of beer and began drinking. Deena took Dorothy 
behind a curtain and gave her a towel to dry herself with 
and one of her white terrycloth robes to put on. By the 
time Dorothy came out from behind the curtains, she 
found Old Man opening his third quart. He was accusing 
Deena of not frying the fish correctly, and when she 
answered him sharply, he began accusing her of every 
fault, big or small, real or imaginary, of which he could 
think. In fifteen minutes, he was nailing the portrait of 
her mother to the wall with its face inwards. And she was 
whimpering behind the stove and tenderly stroking the 
spots where he had struck her. Gummy protested, and he 
chased her out into the rain. 

Dorothy at once put her wet clothes on and announced 
she was leaving. She’d walk the mile into town and catch 
the bus. 
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Old Man snarled, “Go! You’re too snotty for us, any¬ 
way. We ain’t your kind, and that’s that.” 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Deena. “If you’re not here to 
restrain him, he’ll be terrible to us.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dorothy. “I should have gone home 
this morning.” 

“You sure should,” he growled. And then he began 
weeping, his pushed-out lips fluttering like a bird’s wings, 
his face twisted like a gargoyle’s. 

“Get out before I fergit myself and throw you out,” he 
sobbed. 

Dorothy, with pity on her face, shut the door gently 
behind her. 

The following day was Sunday. That morning, her 
mother phoned her she was coming down from Wauke¬ 
gan to visit her. Could she take Monday off? 

Dorothy said yes, and then, sighing, she called her 
supervisor. She told him she had all the data she needed 
for the Paley report and that she would begin typing it 
out. 

Monday night, after seeing her mother off on the train, 
she decided to pay the Paleys a farewell visit. She could 
not endure another sleepless night filled with fighting the 
desire to get out of bed again and again, to scrub herself 
clean, and the pain of having to face Old Man and the 
two women in the morning. She felt that if she said 
goodbye to the Paleys, she could say farewell to those 
feelings, too, or, at least, time would wash them away 
more quickly. 

The sky had been clear, star-filled, when she left the 
railroad station. By the time she had reached the dumpheap 
clouds had swept out from the west, and a blinding 
rainstorm was deluging the city. Going over the bridge, 
she saw by the lights of her headlamps that the Kickapoo 
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Creek had become a small river in the two days of heavy 
rains. Its muddy frothing current roared past the dump 
and on down to the Illinois River, a half mile away. 

So high had it risen that the waters lapped at the 
doorsteps of the shanties. The trucks and jalopies parked 
outside them were piled high with household goods, and 
their owners were ready to move at a minute’s notice. 

Dorothy parked her car a little off the road, because 
she did not want to get it stuck in the mire. By the time 
she had walked to the Paley shanty, she was in stinking 
mud up to her calves, and night had fallen. 

In the light streaming from a window stood Fordiana, 
which Old Man had apparently succeeded in getting 
started. Unlike the other vehicles, it was not loaded. 

Dorothy knocked on the door and was admitted by 
Deena. Paley was sitting in the ragged easy chair. He was 
clad only in a pair of faded and patched blue jeans. One 
eye was surrounded by a big black, blue, and green 
bruise. The horsehide hat of Old King was firmly jammed 
onto his head, and one hand clutched the neck of a quart 
of beer as if he were choking it to death. 

Dorothy looked curiously at the black eye but did not 
comment on it. Instead, she asked him why he hadn’t 
packed for a possible flood. 

Old Man waved the naked stump of his arm at her. 

“It’s the doins a the Old Guy In The Sky. I prayed to 
the old idiot to stop the rain, but it rained harder’n ever. 
So I figure it’s really the Old Woman In The Earth who’s 
kickin up this rain. The Old Guy’s too feeble to stop her. 
He needs strength. So ... I thought about pouring out 
the blood a a virgin to him, so he kin lap it up and get his 
muscles back with that. But I give that up, cause there 
ain’t no such thing any more, not within a hundred miles 
a here, anyway. 

“So ... I been thinking about goin outside and doin 
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the next best thing, that is pourin a quart or two a beer 
out on the ground for him. What the Greeks call pourin a 
liberation to the Gods ...” 

“Don’t let him drink none a that cheap beer,” warned 
Gummy. “This rain fallin on us is bad enough. I don’t 
want no god pukin all over the place.” 

He hurled the quart at her. It was empty, because he 
wasn’t so far gone he’d waste a full or even half-full 
bottle. But it was smashed against the wall, and since it 
was worth a nickel’s refund, he accused Gummy of mali¬ 
cious waste. 

“If you’d a held still, it woun’t a broke.” 

Deena paid no attention to the scene. “I’m pleased to 
see you, child,” she said. “But it might have been better 
if you had stayed home tonight.” 

She gestured at the picture of her mother, still nailed 
face inwards. “He’s not come out of his evil mood yet.” 

“You kin say that again,” mumbled Gummy. “He got 
a pistolwhippin from that young Limpy Doolan who lives 
in that packinbox house with the Jantzen bathing suit ad 
pasted on the side, when Limpy tried to grab Old King’s 
hat off a Old Man’s head jist for fun.” 

“Yeah, he tried to grab it,” said Paley. “But I slapped 
his hand hard. Then he pulls a gun out a his coat pocket 
with the other hand and hit me in this eye with its butt. 
That don’t stop me. He sees me coming at him like I’m 
late for work, and he says he’ll shoot me if I touch him 
again. My old man din’t raise no silly sons, so I don’t 
charge him. But I’ll get him sooner or later. And he’ll be 
limpin in both legs, if he walks at all. 

“But I don’t know why I never had nothin but bad luck 
ever since I got this hat. It ain’t supposed to be that way. 
It’s supposed to be bringin me all the good luck the 
Paleys ever had.” 

He glared at Dorothy and said, “Do you know what? I 
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had good luck until I showed you that place, you know, 
the flowers. And then, after you know what, everything 
went sour as old milk. What did you do, take the power 
out a me by doin what you did? Did the Old Woman In 
The Earth' send you to me so you’d draw the muscle and 
luck and life out a me if I found the hat when Old Guy 
placed it in my path?” 

He lurched up from the easychair, clutched two quarts 
of beer from the refrigerator to his chest, and staggered 
towards the door. 

“Kin’t stand the smell in here. Talk about my smell. 
I’m sweet violets, compared to the fish a some a you. I’m 
goin out where the air’s fresh. I’m goin out and talk to 
the Old Guy In The Sky, hear what the thunder has to 
say to me. He understands me; he don’t give a damn if 
I’m a ugly ole man that’s ha’f-ape.” 

Swiftly, Deena ran in front of him and held out her 
claws at him like a gaunt, enraged alley cat. 

“So that’s it! You’ve had the indecency to insult this 
young girl! You evil beast!” 

Old Man halted, swayed, carefully deposited the two 
quarts on the floor. Then he shuffled to the picture of 
Deena’s mother and ripped it from the wall. The nails 
screeched; so did Deena. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Somethin I been wantin to do for a long long time. 
Only I felt sorry for you. Now I don’t. I’m gonna throw 
this idol a yours into the creek. Know why? Cause I think 
she’s a delegate a the Old Woman In The Earth, Old 
Guy’s enemy. She’s been sent here to watch on me and 
report to Old Woman on what I was doin. And you’re 
the one brought her in this house.” 

“Over my dead body you’ll throw that in the creek!” 
screamed Deena. 
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“Have it your way,” he growled, lurching forward and 
driving her to one side with his shoulder. 

Deena grabbed at the frame of the picture he held in 
his hand, but he hit her over the knuckles with it. Then 
he lowered it to the floor, keeping it from falling over 
with his leg while he bent over and picked up the two 
quarts in his huge hand. Clutching them, he squatted 
until his stump was level with the top part of the frame. 
The stump clamped down over the upper part of the 
frame, he straightened, holding it tightly, lurched 
towards the door, and was gone into the driving rain 
and crashing lightning. 

Deena stared into the darkness for a moment, then ran 
after him. ' 

Stunned, Dorothy watched them go. Not until she 
heard Gummy mumbling, “They’ll kill each other,” was 
Dorothy able to move. 

She ran to the door, looked out, turned back to Gummy. 

“What’s got into him?” she cried. “He’s so cruel, yet I 
know he has a soft heart. Why must he be this way?” 

“It’s you,” said Gummy. “He thought it din’t matter 
how he looked, what he did, he was still a Paley. He 
thought his sweat would git you like it did all them chicks 
he was braggin about, no matter how uppity the sweet 
young thing was. ’N you hurt him when you din’t dig him. 
Specially cause he thought more a you ’n anybody before. 

“Why’d you think life’s been so miserable for us since 
he found you? What the hell, a man’s a man, he’s always 
got the eye for the chicks, right? Deena din’t see that. 
Deena hates Old Man. But Deena can’t do without him, 
either ...” 

“I have to stop them,” said Dorothy, and she plunged 
out into the black and white world. 

Just outside the door, she halted, bewildered. Behind 
her, light streamed from the shanty, and to the north was 
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a dim glow from the city of Onaback. But elsewhere was 
darkness. Darkness, except when the lightning burned 
away the night for a dazzling frightening second. 

She ran around the shanty towards the Kickapoo, some 
fifty yards away—she was sure that they’d be somewhere 
by the bank of the creek. Halfway to the stream, another 
flash showed her a white figure by the bank. 

It was Deena in her terrycloth robe, Deena now sitting 
up in the mud, bending forward, shaking with sobs. 

“I got down on my knees,” she moaned. “To him, to 
him. And I begged him to spare my mother. But he said 
I’d thank him later for freeing me from worshipping a 
false goddess. He said I’d kiss his hand.” 

Deena’s voice rose to a scream. “And then he did it! 
He tore my blessed mother to bits! Threw her in the 
creek! I’ll kill him. I’ll kill him!” 

Dorothy patted Deena’s shoulder. “There, there. You’d 
better get back to the house and get dry. It’s a bad thing 
he’s done, but he’s not in his right mind. Where’d he 
go?” 

“Towards that clump of cottonwoods where the creek 
runs into the river.” 

“You go back,” said Dorothy. “I’ll handle him. I can do 
it.” 

Deena seized her hand. 

“Stay away from him. He’s hiding in the woods now. 
He’s dangerous, dangerous as a wounded boar. Or as 
one of his ancestors when they were hurt and hunted by 
ours.” 

“Ours?” said Dorothy. “You mean you believe his 
story?” 

“Not all of it. Just part. That tale of his about the mass 
invasion of Europe and King Paley’s hat is nonsense. Or, 
at least it’s been distorted through God only knows how 
many thousands of years. But it’s true he’s at least part 
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Neanderthal. Listen! I’ve fallen low, I’m only a junk¬ 
man’s whore. Not even that, now—Old Man never touches 
me any more, except to hit me. And that’s not his fault, 
really. I ask for it; I want it. 

“But I’m not a moron. I got books from the library, 
read what they said about the Neanderthal. I studied Old 
Man carefully. And I know he must be what he says he 
is. Gummy too—she’s at least a quarter-breed.” 

Dorothy pulled her hand out of Deena’s grip. 

“I have to go. I have to talk to Old Man, tell him I’m 
not seeing him any more.” 

“Stay away from him,” pleaded Deena, again seizing 
Dorothy’s hand. “You’ll go to talk, and you’ll stay to do 
what I did. What a score of others did. We let him make 
love to us because he isn’t human. Yet, we found Old 
Man as human as any man, and some of us stayed after 
the lust was gone because love had come in.” 

Dorothy gently unwrapped Deena’s fingers from her 
hand and began walking away. 

Soon she came to the group of cottonwood trees by the 
bank where the creek and the river met and there she 
stopped. 

“Old Man!” she called in a break between the rolls of 
thunder. “Old Man! It’s Dorothy!” 

A growl as of a bear disturbed in his cave answered 
her, and a figure like a tree trunk come to life stepped out 
of the inkiness between the cottonwoods. 

“What you come for?” he said, approaching so close to 
her that his enormous nose almost touched hers. “You 
want me just as I am, Old Man Paley, descendant a the 
Real Folk—Paley, who loves you? Or you come to give 
the batty old junkman a tranquilizer so you kin take him 
by the hand like a lamb and lead him back to the slaugh¬ 
terhouse, the puzzle factory, where they’ll stick a ice pick 
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back a his eyeball and rip out what makes him a man and 
not an ox.” 

“I came ...” 

“Yeah?” 

“For this!” she shouted, and she snatched off his hat 
and raced away from him, towards the river. 

Behind her rose a bellow of agony so loud she could 
hear it even above the thunder. Feet splashed as he gave 
pursuit. 

Suddenly, she slipped and sprawled face down in the 
mud. At the same time, her glasses fell off. Now it was 
her turn to feel despair, for in this halfworld she could 
see nothing without her glasses except the lightning flashes. 
She must find them. But if she delayed to hunt for them, 
she’d lose her headstart. 

She cried out with joy, for her groping fingers found 
what they sought. But the breath was knocked out of 
her, and she dropped the glasses again as a heavy weight 
fell upon her back and half-stunned her. Vaguely, she 
was aware that the hat had been taken away from her. A 
moment later, as her senses came back into focus, she 
realized she was being raised into the air. Old Man was 
holding her in the crook of his arm, supporting part of 
her weight on his bulging belly. 

“My glasses. Please, my glasses. I need them.” 

“You won’t be needin em for a while. But don’t worry 
about em. I got em in my pants pocket. Old Man’s takin 
care a you.” 

His arm tightened around her so she cried out with 
pain. 

Hoarsely, he said, “You was sent down by the G’yaga 
to get that hat, wasn’t you? Well, it din’t work cause the 
Old Guy’s stridin the sky tonight, and he’s protectin his 
own.” 

Dorothy bit her lip to keep from telling him that she 
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had wanted to destroy the hat because she hoped that 
that act would also destroy the guilt of having made it in 
the first place. But she couldn’t tell him that. If he knew 
she had made a false hat, he would kill her in his rage. 

“No. Not again,” she said. “Please. Don’t. I’ll scream. 
They’ll come after you. They’ll take you to the State 
Hospital and lock you up for life. I swear I’ll scream.” 

“Who’ll hear you? Only the Old Guy, and he’d get a 
kick out a seeing you in this fix cause you’re a Falser and 
you took the stuffin right out a my hat and me with your 
Falser Magic. But I’m gettin back what’s mine and his, 
the same way you took it from me. The door swings both 
ways.” 

He stopped walking and lowered her to a pile of wet 
leaves. 

“Here we are. The forest like it was in the old days. 
Don’t worry. Old Man’ll protect you from the cave bear 
and the bull o’ the woods. But who’ll protect you from 
Old Man, huh?” 

Lightning exploded so near that for a second they were 
blinded and speechless. Then Paley shouted, “The Old 
Guy’s whoopin it up tonight, just like he used to do! 
Blood and murder and wickedness’re ridin the howlin 
night air!” 

He pounded his immense chest with his huge fist. 

“Let the Old Guy and the Old Woman fight it out 
tonight. They ain’t going to stop us. Dor’thy. Not unless 
that hairy old god in the clouds is goin to fry me with his 
lightnin, jealous a me cause I’m having what he can’t.” 

Lightning rammed against the ground from the charged 
skies, and lightning leaped up to the clouds from the 
charged earth. The rain fell harder than before, as if it 
were being shot out of a great pipe from a mountain river 
and pouring directly over them. But for some time the 
flashes did not come close to the cottonwoods. Then, one 
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ripped apart the night beside them, deafened and stunned 
them. 

And Dorothy, looking over Old Man’s shoulder, thought 
she would die of fright because there was a ghost stand¬ 
ing over them. It was tall and white, and its shroud 
flapped in the wind, and its arms were raised in a gesture 
like a curse. 

But it was a knife that it held in its hand. 

Then, the fire that rose like a cross behind the figure 
was gone, and night rushed back in. 

Dorothy screamed. Old Man grunted, as if something 
had knocked the breath from him. 

He rose to his knees, gasped something unintelligible, 
and slowly got to his feet. He turned his back to Dorothy 
so he could face the thing in white. Lightning flashed 
again. Once more Dorothy screamed, for she saw the 
knife sticking out of his back. 

Then the white figure had rushed towards Old Man. 
But instead of attacking him, it dropped to its knees and 
tried to kiss his hand and babbled for forgiveness. 

No ghost. No man. Deena, in her white terrycloth 
robe. 

“I did it because I love you!” screamed Deena. 

Old Man, swaying back and forth, was silent. 

“I went back to the shanty for a knife, and I came here 
because I knew what you’d be doing, and I didn’t want 
Dorothy’s life ruined because of you, and I hated you, 
and I wanted to kill you. But I don’t really hate you.” 

Slowly, Paley reached behind him and gripped the 
handle of the knife. Lightning made everything white 
around him, and by its brief glare the women saw him 
jerk the blade free of his flesh. 

Dorothy moaned, “It’s terrible, terrible. All my fault, 
all my fault.” 

She groped through the mud until her fingers came 
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across the Old Man’s jeans and its backpocket, which 
held her glasses. She put the glasses on, only to find that 
she could not see anything because of the darkness. Then, 
and not until then, she became concerned about locating 
her own clothes. On her hands and knees she searched 
through the wet leaves and grass. She was about to give 
up and go back to Old Man when another lightning flash 
showed the heap to her left. Giving a cry of joy, she 
began to crawl to it. 

But another stroke of lightning showed her something 
else. She screamed and tried to stand up but instead 
slipped and fell forward on her face. 

Old Man, knife in hand, was walking slowly towards 
her. 

“Don’t try to run away!” he bellowed. “You’ll never 
get away! The Old Guy’ll light things up for me so you 
kin’t sneak away in the dark. Besides, your white skin 
shines in the night, like a rotten toadstool. You’re done 
for. You snatched away my hat so you could get me out 
here defenseless, and then Deena could stab me in the 
back. You and her are Falser witches, I know damn 
well!” 

“What do you think you’re doing?” asked Dorothy. 
She tried to rise again but could not. It was as if the mud 
had fingers around her ankles and knees. 

“The Old Guy’s howlin for the blood a G’yaga wimmen. 
And he’s gonna get all the blood he wants. It’s only fair. 
Deena put the knife in me, and the Old Woman got 
some a my blood to drink. Now it’s your turn to give the 
Old Guy some a yours.” 

“Don’t!” screamed Deena. “Don’t! Dorothy had noth¬ 
ing to do with it! And you can’t blame me, after what 
you were doing to her!” 

“She’s done everything to me. I’m gonna make the last 
sacrifice to Old Guy. Then they kin do what they want to 
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me. I don’t care. I’ll have had one moment a bein a real 
Real Folker.” 

Deena and Dorothy both screamed. In the next sec¬ 
ond, lightning broke the darkness around them. Dorothy 
saw Deena hurl herself on Old Man’s back and carry him 
downward. Then, night again. 

There was a groan. Then, another blast of light. Old 
Man was on his knees, bent almost double but not bent 
so far Dorothy could not see the handle of the knife that 
was in his chest. 

“Oh, Christ!” wailed Deena. “When I pushed him, he 
must have fallen on the knife. I heard the bone in his 
chest break. Now he’s dying!” 

Paley moaned. “Yeah, you done it now, you sure paid 
me back, didn’t you? Paid me back for my taking the 
monkey off a your back and supportin you all these 
years.” 

“Oh, Old Man,” sobbed Deena, “I didn’t mean to do 
it. I was just trying to save Dorothy and save you from 
yourself. Please! Isn’t there anything I can do for you?” 

“Sure you kin. Stuff up the two big holes in my back 
and chest. My blood, my breath, my real soul’s flowin 
out a me. Guy In The Sky, what a way to die! Kilt by a 
crazy woman!” 

“Keep quiet,” said Dorothy. “Save your strength. 
Deena, you run to the service station. It’ll still be open. 
Call a doctor.” 

“Don’t go, Deena,” he said. “It’s too late. I’m hangin 
on to my soul by its big toe now; in a minute I’ll have to 
let go, and it’ll jump out a me like a beagle after a rabbit. 

“Dor’thy, Dor’thy, was it the wickedness a the Old 
Woman put you up to this? I must a meant somethin to 
you . . . under the flowers . . . maybe it’s better ... I 
felt like a god, then . . . not what I really am ... a crazy 
old junkman ... a alley man . . . Just think a it. . . fifty 
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thousand years behint me . . . older’n Adam and Eve by 
far . . . now, this ...” 

Deena began weeping. He lifted his hand, and she 
seized it. 

“Let loose,” he said, faintly. “I was gonna knock hell 
outta you for blubberin . . . just like a Falser bitch . . . 
kill me . . . then cry . . . you never did ’predate me . . . 
like Dor’thy . . .” 

“His hand’s getting cold,” murmured Deena. 

“Deena, bury that damn hat with me . . . least you kin 
do . . . Hey, Deena, who you goin to for help when 
you hear that monkey chitterin outside the door, huh? 
Who . . . ?” 

Suddenly, before Dorothy and Deena could push him 
back down, he sat up. At the same time, lightning ham¬ 
mered into the earth nearby and it showed them his eyes, 
looking past them out into the night. 

He spoke, and his voice was stronger, as if life had 
drained back into him through the holes in his flesh. 

“Old Guy’s givin me a good send-off. Lightnin and 
thunder. The works. Nothin cheap about him, huh? Why 
not? He knows this is the end a the trail fer me. The 
last a his worshippers . . . last a the Paleys ...” 

He choked on his own blood and sank back and spoke 
no more. 
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Carol Emshwiller is a very talented and daring writer who 
has enriched science fiction with over forty short stories 
that push on the boundaries of the field, both stylistically 
and in terms of content. Unfortunately, her only collec¬ 
tion, Joy In Our Cause (1974) is long out of print, and 
contains only a portion of her excellent stories. Although 
characterized as an “experimental” writer, she has man¬ 
aged to produce several of the most terrifying stories I 
have ever read, including the unforgettable ‘‘Hunting 
Machine. ” 

I’ll never forget the first time I read the opening sen¬ 
tence of “Day at the Beach” some thirty years ago. 
(MHG) 

After World War II, there were many stories of survival 
after a nuclear holocaust. I wrote one myself—my first 
novel Pebble In The Sky, published in 1950. 

All of us, myself included, underestimated what a nu¬ 
clear holocaust would mean. In some ways it would be 
worse than pictured; the world would be more horrible 
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than anyone has imagined, or perhaps can imagine. In 
some ways, it would be better. I honestly think there 
would be few, and possibly no survivors, and the long 
struggle would be over. Some other, worthier forms of 
life would undoubtedly survive and perhaps the Earth 
would undergo a healing process that would last many 
millions of years, and become a reasonable planet again— 
without humanity (which is what would make it reasonable.) 

In any case, it was the realization of the consequences 
that kept even our trigger-happy madmen (in various 
nations) from actually fingering the nuclear button, so we 
must be thankful for that particular blessing. (IA) 

“It’s Saturday,” the absolutely hairless woman said, and 
she pulled at her frayed, green kerchief, to make sure it 
covered her head. “I sometimes forget to keep track of 
the days, but I marked three more off on the calendar 
because I think that’s how many I forgot, so this must be 
Saturday.” 

Her name was Myra and she had neither eyebrows nor 
lashes nor even a faint, transparent down along her cheeks. 
Once she had had long, black hair, but now, looking at 
her pink, bare face, one would guess she had been a 
red-head. 

Her equally hairless husband, Ben, sprawled at the 
kitchen table waiting for breakfast. He wore red plaid 
Bermuda shorts, rather faded, and a tee shirt with a large 
hole under the arm. His skull curved above his staring 
eyes more naked-seeming than hers because he wore no 
kerchief or hat. 

“We used to always go out on Saturdays,” she said, 
and she put a bowl of oatmeal at the side of the table in 
front of a youth chair. 

Then she put the biggest bowl between her husband’s 
elbows. 
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“I have to mow the lawn this morning,” he said. “All 
the more so if it’s Saturday.” 

She went on as if she hadn’t heard. “A day like today 
we’d go to the beach. I forget a lot of things, but I 
remember that.” 

“If I were you, I just wouldn’t think about it.” Ben’s 
empty eyes finally focused on the youth chair and he 
turned them to the open window behind him and yelled, 
“Littleboy, Littleboy,” making the sound run together all 
L’s and Y. “Hey, it’s breakfast, Boy” and under his 
breath he said, “He won’t come.” 

“But I do think about it. I remember hot dogs and 
clam chowder and how cool it was days like this. I don’t 
suppose I even have a bathing suit around anymore.” 

“It wouldn’t be like it used to be.” 

“Oh, the sea’s the same. That’s one thing sure. I 
wonder if the boardwalk’s still there.” 

“Hah,” he said. “I don’t have to see it to know it’s all 
gone for fire wood. It’s been four winters now.” 

She sat down, put her elbows on the table and stared 
at her bowl. “Oatmeal,” she said, putting in that one 
word everything she felt about the beach and wanting to 
go there. 

“It’s not that I don’t want to do better for you,” Ben 
said. He touched her arm with the tips of his fingers for 
just a moment. “I wish I could. And I wish I could have 
hung on to that corned beef hash last time, but it was 
heavy and I had to run and there was a fight on the train 
and I lost the sugar too. I wonder which bastard has it 
now.” 

“I know how hard you try, Ben. I do. It’s just some¬ 
times everything comes on you at once, especially when 
it’s a Saturday like this. Having to get water way down 
the block and that, only when there’s electricity to run 
the pump, and this oatmeal, sometimes it’s just once too 
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often, and then, most of all, you commuting in all that 
danger to get food.” 

“I make out. I’m not the smallest one on that train.” 

“God, I think that everyday. Thank God, I say to 
myself, or where would we be now. Dead of starvation 
that’s where.” 

She watched him leaning low over his bowl, pushing 
his lips out and making a sucking sound. Even now she 
was still surprised to see how long and naked his skull 
arched, and she had an impulse, seeing it there so bare 
and ugly and thinking of the commuting, to cover it 
gently with her two hands, to cup it and make her hands 
do for his hair; but she only smoothed at her kerchief 
again to make sure it covered her own baldness. 

“Is it living, though? Is it living, staying home all the 
time, hiding like, in this house? Maybe it’s the rest of 
them, the dead ones, that are lucky. It’s pretty sad when 
a person can’t even go to the beach on a Saturday.” 

She was thinking the one thing she didn’t want to do 
most of all was to hurt him. No, she told herself inside, 
sternly. Stop it right now. Be silent for once and eat, 
and, like Ben says, don’t think; but she was caught up in 
it somehow and she said, “You know, Littleboy never 
did go to the beach yet, not even once, and it’s only nine 
miles down,” and she knew it would hurt him. 

“Where is Littleboy,” he said and yelled again out the 
window. “He just roams.” 

“It isn’t as if there were cars to worry about anymore, 
and have you seen how fast he is and how he climbs so 
good for three and a half? Besides, what can you do 
when he gets up so early.” 

He was finished eating now and he got up and dipped a 
cup of water from the large pan on the stove and drank 
it. “I’ll take a look,” he said. “He won’t come when you 
call.” 
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She began to eat finally, watching him out the kitchen 
window and listening to him calling. Seeing him hunched 
forward and squinting because he had worn glasses be¬ 
fore and his last pair had been broken a year ago. Not in 
a fight, because he was careful not to wear them com¬ 
muting even then, when it wasn’t quite so bad. It was 
Littleboy that had done it, climbed up and got them 
himself from the very top drawer, and he was a whole 
year younger. Next thing she knew they were on the 
floor, broken. 

Ben disappeared out of range of the window and 
Littleboy came darting in as though he had been hud¬ 
dling by the door behind the arbor vitae all the time. 

He was the opposite of his big, pink and hairless par¬ 
ents, with thick and fine black hair growing low over his 
forehead and extending down the back of his neck so far 
that she always wondered if it ended where hair used to 
end, before, or whether it grew too far down. He was 
thin and small for his age, but strong-looking and wiry 
with long arms and legs. He had a pale, olive skin, wide, 
blunt features and a wary stare, and he looked at her 
now, waiting to see what she would do. 

She only sighed, lifted him and put him in his youth 
chair and kissed his firm, warm cheek, thinking, what 
beautiful hair, and wishing she knew how to cut it better 
so he would look neat. 

“We don’t have any more sugar,” she said, “but I 
saved you some raisins,” and she took down a box and 
sprinkled some on his cereal. 

Then she went to the door and called, “He’s here, 
Ben. He’s here.” And in a softer voice she said, “The 
pixy.” She heard Ben answer with a whistle and she 
turned back to the kitchen to find Littleboy’s oatmeal on 
the floor in a lopsided oval lump, and him, still looking at 
her with wise and wary brown eyes. 
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She knelt down first, and spooned most of it back into 
the bowl. Then she picked him up rather roughly, but 
there was gentleness to the roughness, too. She pulled at 
the elastic topped jeans and gave him two hard, satisfying 
slaps on bare buttocks. “It isn’t as if we had food to 
waste,” she said, noticing the down that grew along his 
backbone and wondering if that was the way the three- 
year-olds had been before. 

He made an Aaa, Aaa, sound, but didn’t cry, and after 
that she picked him up and held him so that he nuzzled 
into her neck in the way she liked. “Aaa,” he said again, 
more softly, and bit her just above the collar bone. 

She dropped him down, letting him kind of slide with 
her arms still around him. It hurt and she could see there 
was a shallow, half-inch piece bitten right out. 

“He bit me again,” she shouted, hearing Ben at the 
door. “He bit me. A real piece out even, and look, he 
has it in his mouth still.” 

“God, what a . . .” 

“Don’t hurt him. I already slapped him good for the 
floor and three is a hard age.” She pulled at Ben’s arm. 
“It says so in the books. Three is hard, it says.” But she 
remembered it really said that three was a beginning to 
be cooperative age. 

He let go and Littleboy ran out of the kitchen back 
toward the bedrooms. 

She took a deep breath. “I’ve just got to get out of this 
house. I mean really away.” 

She sat down and let him wash the place and cross two 
bandaids over it. “Do you think we could go? Do you 
think we could go just one more time with a blanket and 
a picnic lunch? I’ve just got to do something. ” 

“All right. All right. You wear the wrench in your belt 
and I’ll wear the hammer, and we’ll risk taking the car.” 
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She spent twenty minutes looking for bathing suits and 
not finding them, and then she stopped because she knew 
it didn’t really matter, there probably wouldn’t be any¬ 
one there. 

The picnic was simple enough. She gathered it together 
in five minutes, a precious can of tuna fish and hard, 
homemade biscuits baked the evening before when the 
electricity had come on for a while, and shrivelled, worm- 
eaten apples, picked from neighbouring trees and hoarded 
all winter in another house that had a cellar. 

She heard Ben banging about in the garage, measuring 
out gas from his cache of cans, ten-miles worth to put in 
the car and ten-miles worth in a can to carry along and 
hide someplace for the trip back. 

Now that he had decided they would go, her mind 
began to be full of what-ifs. Still, she thought, she would 
not change her mind. Surely once in four years was not 
too often to risk going to the beach. She had thought 
about it all last year too, and now she was going and she 
would enjoy it. 

She gave Littleboy an apple to keep him busy and she 
packed the lunch in the basket, all the time pressing her 
lips tight together, and she said to herself she was not 
going to think of anymore what-ifs and she was going to 
have a good time. 

Ben had switched after the war from the big-finned 
Dodge to a small and rattly European car. They fitted 
into it cozily, the lunch in back with the army blanket 
and a pail and shovel for playing in the sand, and Littleboy 
in front on her lap, his hair brushing her cheek as he 
turned, looking out. 

They started out on the empty road. “Remember how 
it was before on a weekend?” she said, and laughed. 
“Bumper to bumper, they called it. We didn’t like it 
then.” 
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A little way down they passed an old person on a 
bicycle, in jeans and a bright shirt with the tail out. They 
couldn’t tell if it was a man or a woman, but the person 
smiled and they waved and called “Aaa.” 

The sun was hot, but as they neared the beach there 
began to be a breeze and she could smell the sea. She 
began to feel as she had the very first time she had seen 
it. She had been born in Ohio and she was twelve before 
she had taken a trip and come out on the wide, flat, 
sunny sands and smelled this smell. 

She held Littleboy tight though it made him squirm, 
and she leaned against Ben’s shoulder. “Oh, it’s going to 
be fun!” she said. “Littleboy, you’re going to see the sea. 
Look darling, keep watching, and smell. It’s delicious.” 
And Littleboy squirmed until she let go again. 

Then, at last, there was the sea, and it was exactly as it 
had always been, huge and sparkling and making a sound 
like ... no, drowning out the noises of wars. Like the 
black sky with stars, or the cold and stolid moon, it 
dwarfed even what had happened. 

They passed the long, brick bathhouses, looking about 
as they always had, but the boardwalks between were 
gone, as Ben had said, not a stick left of them. 

“Let’s stop at the main bathhouse.” 

“No,” Ben said. “We better keep away from those 
places. You can’t tell who’s in there. I’m going way down 
beyond.” 

She was glad, really, especially because at the last 
bathhouse she thought she saw a dark figure duck behind 
the wall. 

They went down another mile or so, then drove the car 
off behind some stunted trees and bushes. 

“Nothing’s going to spoil this Saturday,” she said, pull¬ 
ing out the picnic things, “just nothing. Come, Littleboy.” 
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She kicked off her shoes and started running for the 
beach, the basket bouncing against her knee. 

Littleboy slipped out of his roomy sneakers easily and 
scampered after her. “You can take your clothes off,” 
she told him. “There’s nobody here at all.” 

When Ben came, later, after hiding the gas, she was 
settled, flat on the blanket in old red shorts and a halter, 
and still the same green kerchief, and Littleboy, brown 
and naked, splashed with his pail in the shallow water, 
the wetness bringing out the hairs along his back. 

“Look,” she said, “nobody as far as you can see and 
you can see so far. It gives you a different feeling from 
home. You know there are people here and there in the 
houses, but here, it’s like we were the only ones, and 
here it doesn’t even matter. Like Adam and Eve, we are, 
just you and me and our baby.” 

He lay on his stomach next to her. “Nice breeze,” he 
said. 

Shoulder to shoulder they watched the waves and the 
gulls and Littleboy, and later they splashed in the surf 
and then ate the lunch and lay watching again, lazy, on 
their stomachs. And after a while she turned on her back 
to see his face. “With the sea it doesn’t matter at all,” 
she said and she. put her arm across his shoulder. “And 
we’re just part of everything, the wind and the earth and 
the sea too, my Adam.” 

“Eve,” he said and smiled and kissed her and it was a 
longer kiss than they had meant. “Myra. Myra.” 

“There’s nobody but us.” 

She sat up. “I don’t even know a doctor since Press 
Smith was killed by those robbing kids an I’d be scared.” 

“We’ll find one. Besides, you didn’t have any trouble. 
It’s been so damn long.” She pulled away from his arm. 
“And I love you. And Littleboy, he’ll be way over four 
by the time we’d have another one.” 
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She stood up and stretched and then looked down the 
beach and Ben put a hand around her ankle. She looked 
down the other way. “Somebody’s coming,” she said, 
and then he got up too. 

Far down, walking in a business-like way on the hard, 
damp part of the sand, three men were coming toward 
them. 

“You got your wrench?” Ben asked. “Put it just under 
the blanket and sit down by it, but keep your knees 
under you.” 

He put his tee shirt back on, leaving it hanging out, 
and he hooked the hammer under his belt in back, the 
top covered by the shirt. Then he stood and waited for 
them to come. 

They were all three bald and shirtless. Two wore jeans 
cut off at the knees and thick belts, and the other had 
checked shorts and a red leather cap and a pistol stuck in 
his belt in the middle of the front, at the buckle. He was 
older. The others looked like kids and they held back as 
they neared and let the older one come up alone. He was 
a small man, but looked tough. “You got gas,” he said, a 
flat-voiced statement of fact. 

“Just enough to get home.” 

“I don’t mean right here. You got gas at home is what 
I mean.” 

Myra sat stiffly, her hand on the blanket on top of 
where the wrench was. Ben was a little in front of her 
and she could see his curving, forward-sloping shoulders 
and the lump of the hammerhead at the small of his 
back. If he stood up straight, she thought, and held his 
shoulders like they ought to be, he would look broad and 
even taller and he would show that little man, but the 
other had the pistol. Her eyes kept coming back to its 
shining black. Ben took a step forward. “Don’t move,” 
the little man said. He shifted his weight to one leg, 
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looking relaxed, and put his hand on his hip near the 
pistol. “Where you got the gas to get you home? Maybe 
we’ll come with you and you might lend us a little of that 
gas you got there at your house. Where’d you hide the 
stuff to get you back, or I’ll let my boys play a bit with 
your little one and you might not like it.” 

Littleboy, she saw, had edged down, away from them, 
and he crouched now, watching with his wide-eyed stare. 
She could see the tense, stringy muscles along his arms 
and legs and he reminded her of gibbons she had seen at 
the zoo long ago. His poor little face looks old, she 
thought, too old for three years. Her fingers cl,osed over 
the blanket-covered wrench. They’d better not hurt 
Littleboy. 

She heard her husband say, “I don’t know.” “Oh 
Ben,” she said, “oh Ben.” 

The man made a motion and the two youths started 
out, but Littleboy had started first, she saw. She pulled at 
her wrench and then had to stop and fumble with the 
blanket, and it took a long time because she kept her 
eyes on Littleboy and the two others chasing. 

She heard a shout and a grunt beside her. “Oh Ben,” 
she said again, and turned, but it was Ben on top attack¬ 
ing the other, and the small man was trying to use his 
pistol as a club but he had hold of the wrong end for 
that, and Ben had the hammer and he was much bigger. 

He was finished in a minute. She watched, empty- 
eyed, the whole of it, holding the wrench in a white- 
knuckled hand in case he needed her. 

Afterward, he moved from the body into a crouching 
run, hammer in one hand and pistol, by the barrel, in the 
other. “You stay here,” he shouted back. 

She looked at the sea a few minutes, and listened to it, 
but her own feelings seemed more important than the 
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stoic sea now. She turned and followed, walking along 
the marks where the feet had swept at the soft sand. 

Where the bushes began she saw him loping back. 
“What happened?” 

“They ran off when they saw me after them with the 
other guy’s gun. No bullets though. You’ll have to help 
look now.” 

“He’s lost!” 

“He won’t come when you call. We’ll just have to 
look. He could be way out. I’ll try that and you stay close 
and look here. The gas is buried under that bush there, if 
you need it.” 

“We’ve got to find him, Ben. He doesn’t know his way 
home from here.” 

He came to her and kissed her and held her firmly 
across the shoulders with one arm. She could feel his 
muscles bunch into her neck as hard almost as the head 
of his hammer that pressed against her arm. She remem¬ 
bered a time four years ago when his embrace had been 
soft and comfortable. He had had hair then, but he had 
been quite fat, and now he was hard and bald, having 
gained something and lost something. 

He turned and started off, but looked back and she 
smiled and nodded to show him she felt better from his 
arm around her and the kiss. 

I would die if anything happened and we would lose 
Littleboy, she thought, but mostly I would hate to lose 
Ben. Then the world would really be lost altogether, and 
everything would be ended. 

She looked, calling in a whisper, knowing she had to 
peer under each bush and watch behind and ahead for 
scampering things. He’s so small when he huddles into a 
ball and he can sit so still. Sometimes I wish there was 
another three-year-old around to judge him by. I forget 
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so much about how it used to be, before. Sometimes I 
just wonder about him. 

“Littleboy, Littleboy. Mommy wants you,” she called 
softly. “Come. There’s still time to play in the sand and 
there are apples left.” She leaned forward, and her hand 
reached to touch the bushes. 

Later the breeze began to cool and a few clouds gath¬ 
ered. She shivered in just her shorts and halter, but it 
was mostly an inner coldness. She felt she had circled, 
hunting, for well over an hour, but she had no watch, 
and at a time like this she wasn’t sure of her judgment. 
Still, the sun seemed low. They should go home soon. 
She kept watching now, too, for silhouettes of people 
who might not be Ben or Littleboy, and she probed the 
bushes with her wrench with less care. Every now and 
then she went back to look at the blanket and the basket 
and the pail and shovel, lying alone and far from the 
water, and the body there, with the red leather cap 
beside it. 

And then, when she came back another time to see if 
all the things were still there, undisturbed, she saw a tall, 
two-headed seeming monster walking briskly down the 
beach, and one head, bouncing directly over the other 
one, had hair and was Littleboy’s. 

The sunset was just beginning. The rosy glow deep¬ 
ened as they neared her and changed the colours of 
everything. The red plaid of Ben’s shorts seemed more 
emphatic. The sand turned orangish. She ran to meet 
them, laughing and splashing her feet in the shallow 
water, and she came up and held Ben tight around the 
waist and Littleboy said, “Aaa.” 

“We’ll be home before dark,” she said. “There’s even 
time for one last splash.” 

They packed up finally while Littleboy circled the body 
by the blanket, touching it sometimes until Ben slapped 
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him for it and he went off and sat down and made little 
cat sounds to himself. 

He fell asleep in her lap on the way home, lying 
forward against her with his head at her neck the way she 
liked. The sunset was deep, with reds and purples. 

She leaned against Ben. “The beach always makes you 
tired,” she said. “I remember that from before too. I’ll 
be able to sleep tonight.” 

They drove silently along the wide empty parkway. 
The car had no lights, but that didn’t matter. 

“We did have a good day after all,” she said. “I feel 
renewed.” 

“Good,” he said. 

It was just dark as they drove up to the house. Ben 
stopped the car and they sat a moment and held hands 
before moving to get the things out. 

“We had a good day,” she said again. “And Littleboy 
saw the sea.” She put her hand on the sleeping boy’s 
hair, gently so as not to disturb him and then she yawned. 
“I wonder if it really was Saturday.” 
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“William Term” (Philip Klass) has been a Professor of 
English at Penn State University since 196b—a clear case 
of academia’s gain being science fiction’s loss, since he has 
written precious little sf since joining the faculty of that 
fine institution. 

His acerbic wit, strong social conscience, and literary 
craftsmanship graced the pages of the sf magazines from 
1947, and he was one of a handful of writers associated 
with Horace Gold at Galaxy who helped define the social 
science fiction of the 1950s. 

Isaac, George R.R. Martin, and I reprinted this story 
in our beloved The Science Fiction Weight-Loss Book a 
few years ago, a volume that remains one of my favorites 
and one that sank tike a stone — don’t sf fans understand 
the central importance of fat in the lives of all Ameri¬ 
cans? (MHG) 

Children can be frightening phenomena. I, myself, am 
terribly suspicious of them. If they are small and bolted 
into a carriage, I can cast a cautious glance at them. If, 
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however, they are loose and toddling about, I am terribly 
uneasy, and I try unobtrusively to stay out of their way. 
There is the horrible feeling that they have every inten¬ 
tion of throwing up at me. 

I think it all dates back to the days when my mother, 
for some reason known only to her and God, decided 
that I loved children. Every time a child came within our 
purview, she would seize it and shove it at me, crying 
out, “Isaac loves children. ” 

Except that Isaac didn’t love children, but was appalled 
by them and couldn’t figure out how to contradict his 
mother. 

Anyway, you’ll understand with what a peculiar horror 
and whimpering terror, I read “The Malted Milk Mon¬ 
ster. ” If anyone else out there dislikes children, I warn 
you. Read at your own risk. (IA) 

From the moment he opened his eyes and saw the color 
of the sky, the shape of the clouds, the incredible topog¬ 
raphy, Carter Broun knew exactly where he was. He 
didn’t really have to identify the blandly sweet smell 
which filled his nostrils, nor did he particularly have to 
investigate further the river of dark mahogany coursing, 
with the gentlest of roars, between two small, cone- 
shaped hills, two hills of exactly the same dimensions and 
sporting exactly the same vegetation. 

There was just no doubt about it. Not after Carter had 
contemplated, for ten or fifteen awe-struck seconds, the 
sky of absolutely uniform and brilliant blue—bluey-blue, 
that was the color, he decided morosely—and those oval, 
pink-white clouds spaced so evenly across it. Not to men¬ 
tion those birds flapping into the narrowing distance; 
from here, each looked like a letter V, the arms of which 
had been carefully curved outward and down. 

Only one place in the universe boasted such a land- 
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scape, such an atmosphere, such birds. This was The 
World of The Malted Milk Monster. 

God help me, Carter thought, now it’s my world, too. 

That peculiar, ripping flash inside him, like some sort 
of lightning of the soul! He’d said good-bye to Lee at the 
door of her lawn-enclosed home and started down the 
neat suburban street to where his MG was parked. He’d 
been rolling the car keys around in his hand and planning 
the itinerary of his Friday night date with Lee—you either 
got a girl to your apartment by the second date, he had 
found, or you flunked out forever—when he’d noticed 
The Malted Milk Monster watching him unwinkingly from 
behind a hedge. Probably had followed them all the way 
from Goldie’s Goodie Palace. 

Then the flash, the mad sensation of being ripped out 
of his context and being shoved into another, entirely 
different place. And opening his eyes here. 

It all came, and the knowledge was bitter, of taking 
your date to an ice cream parlor instead of an honest bar. 
But a bar didn’t seem like the right follow-up to a Sunday 
afternoon movie in Grenville Acres. Besides, you don’t 
take a schoolteacher to a bar on her home grounds. You 
pour an inoffensive soda into her, walk her home through 
the autumn streets, being as gentlemanly charming as 
possible, you decline the invitation to come in and meet 
the folks by mentioning the big report you have to pre¬ 
pare for tomorrow’s Account Executive conference—a 
man has his work to do, and that must come first—and 
back you drive to Manhattan with the pleasant knowl¬ 
edge of a seduction intelligently initiated. 

Unfortunately, you don’t plan on other factors—unseen 
powers, for example. 

There was not much point in checking, but he might as 
well check. Once he was really certain, he could begin 
worrying. And working out an escape. 
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Carter wandered down to the mahogany river across 
well-cropped grass and past large tinsel-type flowers. He 
knelt, dipped a finger in the thick liquid and tasted it. 
Chocolate. Of course. 

Just on the off-chance, he pinched himself long and 
hard, squeezingly and painfully. It hurt enough. No, he’d 
known he hadn’t been dreaming to begin with. For one 
thing, in a dream you rarely realize you’re dreaming. 

This was real. 

Chocolate syrup to drink. And for food— 

The two little hills were covered with dwarf trees bear¬ 
ing lollipops, the cellophane-wrapped fruit varying slightly 
in color from tree to tree. Here and there on the level 
ground were bonbon bushes and sharply triangular 
Christmas-tree affairs from whose twigs dangled small 
pies, cakes and assorted cookies—most of them chocolate. 

The sun beat down rosily, rosily, and none of the 
chocolate melted. The chocolate river, on the other hand, 
ran interminably and gurglingly. Whatever its sources, 
wherever it rose, the river evidently had plenty of reserves. 

Carter was struck by an especially ugly thought. Sup¬ 
pose, viewing the river’s affluence, suppose it rained choc¬ 
olate! Really, one could not put anything past the Malted 
Milk Monster. 

Lee had objected to the name. 

“She’s just a fat little girl. Rather brilliant, rather 
neurotic, too. And very curious about the strange, distin¬ 
guished young man who’s buying her teacher a soda.” 

“All right, but I’ve been counting,” Carter had insisted. 
“Five chocolate malteds since we came in. Five! And the 
way she sits there at the end of the counter, never taking 
her eyes off us, not even when she unwraps a fresh 
straw!” 

“Most of the children in Grenville have more spending 
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money than is good for them. Dorothy’s parents are 
divorced—mother’s a big-time buyer, father’s a vice- 
president of a bank—and they use their money to fight 
for her affection. She spends practically all of her time in 
Goldie’s. You know, Carter, that psychological equa¬ 
tion: when I was small and my parents loved me, they 
gave me food; therefore, food equals love?” 

Carter nodded. He knew all about such psychological 
equations. As a determined and well-sexed young bache¬ 
lor, he had studied Freud as intently as a second lieuten¬ 
ant in the First World War might have studied von 
Clausewitz. 

“You’re so damned feminine,” he announced warmly, 
underlining the points that, with any luck at all, would 
shortly be at issue. “Only a gal who was woman all the 
way through would be able to see in that ball of lard, that 
pimply Malted Milk Monster—” 

“She’s no such thing, Carter! What a terrible nickname 
for such a mixed-up little girl! Although,” Lee mused, 
swirling the long spoon about in the residual muddy 
bubbles of her soda glass, “although it is funny you 
should think of it. That’s what—or something like it— 
the other kids in the class call her. They tell stories about 
her—that she can make stones and flowerpots disappear 
just by staring hard at them. Kids are just like adults, a 
little more obvious, that’s ail. They make a witch out of 
the unpopular one.” 

He kept trying. “They never made one out of you, 
that’s for sure. Anybody who’s the slightest bit sensitive 
just has to look at you to know that love and loving—” 

“It’s so pathetic, really,” she interrupted without know¬ 
ing it. “I asked them to write a composition about the 
happiest day they could remember. Do you know what 
Dorothy wrote about? A day in her dream world, a day 
that never ever happened. And yet it was beautifully 
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done, for a child her age. Full of affection-symbols like 
cake and candy. The world was supposed to smell like an 
ice cream parlor. Imagine! There was a finely written 
passage—you appreciate good writing, Carter, I know— 
about two cute little hills all covered with lollipop trees, 
each tree bearing a different flavor. And between the 
hills there wound a stream of purest chocolate!” 

Carter gave up. He lit a cigarette and stared over Lee’s 
earnest but nonetheless lovely head. At the grossly heavy 
little girl whose fat overflowed the last stool in the ice 
cream parlor, her mouth sucking steadily at the chocolate 
malted milk, her eyes as steadily sucking at his. He found 
himself forced to drop his glance first. 

“—even when we have a drawing lesson,” Lee was still 
on it. “She never does anything else. It’s absolutely real 
to the poor child—so lonely, so starved for companion¬ 
ship! I’ve learned to expect that flat blue sky full of oval 
pink clouds, those curved-line birds, that chocolate river 
and all those bushes filled with goodies. Every single 
time! For a child of her intelligence, she’s somewhat 
retarded graphically. She draws like a child a year or two 
younger. But that’s to be expected: it’s almost purely a 
verbal, a conceptual intelligence, you might say—” 

You might also say the topic had created a highly 
annoying and useless diversion. Carter bit on the ciga¬ 
rette through his lips, looked up again cautiously. The 
Malted Milk Monster’s eyes were as unwavering as ever. 
Such pulling power—what was so fascinating about him? 
Well, her father was a Madison Avenue type: the clothes, 
probably. Carter was justly proud of his wardrobe. His 
clothes, he knew, were in almost ostentatious good taste— 
they screamed restraint and expensive lowness of key. 

Yes, that was it. He reminded her of her father. Her 
rich father. 

Carter caught himself preening and stubbed out the 
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cigarette in abrupt harsh disgust. Damn it! That was the 
trouble with this Madison Avenue music—you laughed at 
it, you kidded others about it, you even read books 
satirizing it—and then you found yourself singing to it. 
He reminded her of her father who was the vice-president 
of a bank and probably quite well off. Well, so what? 
Did that say anything good about Carter Broun? Not 
necessarily at all, at all. Carter Broun was just a well- 
educated, clever and rather lucky young man who had 
found his way into a well-paying, clever and extremely 
luck-flavored business. 

A young man who had gotten so deeply involved in the 
superficialities of the business that when a child as obvi¬ 
ously and horrifying tormented as this little girl came to 
his attention, all he could see was a neat gag nickname— 
this kind of shallow, brilliant thing you’d toss off to a 
client at a sales conference. 

Lee, now. Lee’s roots were still wrapped around the 
compact, squirming mass of the human race. She loved 
her work but she cared too; she certainly cared. The way 
she goes on! The way her eyes shine as she talks! 

“•—the other children were positively stupefied. Or 
that time I asked them to make up riddles. Do you know 
what Dorothy asked when her turn came? Just listen to 
this. Carter. She asked the class: ‘Which would you 
rather—be eaten by a giant caterpillar, or a million tiny 
little lions?’ Now I maintain that a girl with that much 
imagination—” 

“That much maladjustment,” he corrected. “She sounds 
like a very sick kid. But I’d give a lot,” he mused, “to see 
how she’d do on a Rorschach. A giant caterpillar, or a 
million tiny little lions . . . and without even ink-blots to 
go on! Do you know if she’s ever had any psychotherapy?” 

His companion had smiled grimly. “Her parents are 
very well off, I told you. I suspect she’s had all the 
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advantages. Up to and including protracted legal battles 
as to whether she’s to go to poppa’s doctor or momma’s 
doctor. What that girl really needs, no one can give her: 
a different set of parents, or, at the least, one parent who 
really cares for her.” 

Carter had disagreed. “Not so much now, not at her 
age. I’d say it would be much more helpful at this point 
to have a couple of kids who like and accept her. If 
there’s one thing that Motivational Research brings home 
to you, it’s what thoroughgoing social animals we humans 
are. Without a matrix of companionship, without the 
interest and approval of at least a handful of our contem¬ 
poraries, we’re worse than mixed-up—we aren’t even 
people. Hermits aren’t people; I don’t know what they 
are, exactly, but they’re not people. And so long as that 
kid is a psychological hermit, she’s not really a human 
person. She’s something else.” 

Somewhere in the next fifteen minutes, he knew that 
he had clicked with Lee. But by then he was deep in the 
problem of how one could help a kid like Dorothy to 
make friends. It had become an MR problem, dealing 
with the individual, however, rather than the group; and, 
like all MR problems, of such obsessing interest to him 
that nothing else mattered. 

In the end, it had been Lee who had changed the 
subject very forcefully; it had been Lee who had to drop 
hints about their next date. He’d managed to get a grip 
on himself and began talking about what they’d do when 
she came into town to meet him next Friday night. All in 
all, it had worked out quite well. 

But as they left the soda shop, Carter had thrown just 
one last glance behind him through the plate-glass win¬ 
dow. The Malted Milk Monster had turned on her stool, 
straw still in her mouth, eyes following him like a pair of 
starving sharks. 
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And then, of course, shadowing them all the way to 
Lee’s home. What had she done to him? How had she 
done it? Why? 

He kicked angrily at a loose stone, watched it bounce 
into the river with a thick brown splash. Was this one of 
the stones Dorothy had abstracted from the real world? 
Again, how? Not why, though; it could well have been 
part of a series of controlled experiments to test the 
range of her powers. 

Powers? Was that the word? Talent, perhaps, or catalytic 
capacity—that might be more descriptive. 

Given a very remarkable mind, given a very strong per¬ 
sonality imbedded in a child’s brain, given unhappiness, 
unpopularity, and general neurosis to sharpen that mind, 
to add even more punch to the personality—and what? 
What would develop? 

He suddenly recalled his last thoughts before arriving 
in this lollipop world. Just after he’d left Lee, his head 
full of happy thoughts about Friday night, just at the very 
moment he’d seen the kid staring at him, he’d begun 
thinking about her problems again. The realization that 
she had followed them all the way from the soda shop 
out of sheer murderous loneliness had stimulated him 
into wondering about her mind. 

There had been a sequence. First: Gee, she’s hungry 
for people. Then: Not for people in general, for kids her 
own age. How would you go about making kids like her? 
Now there’s a motivation problem for you! Then: Well, 
the first question is what are her motives; what’s it like in 
her mind? Good professional MR unraveling technique. 

And then that terrible flash, that mental rip, and he’d 
opened his eyes here. 

In other words, he’d had something to do with it. It 
hadn’t been all her. He’d been wide open psychologi- 
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cally, trying to visualize the inside of her mind, just as 
she had—as she had done something. 

No, it still required something from her, for all this to 
have happened. And no matter what you called it—talent, 
powers, catalysis—she had it. And she’d used it on him. 

Carter shivered suddenly, remembering the riddle she’d 
made up. 

He was adrift in the fantasy life of that kind of kid. He 
wished he had paid attention to Lee’s earlier discussion 
in the ice cream parlor instead of forcing the conversa¬ 
tion back into more lucrative channels. To get out safely, 
to survive, he could use every scrap of information on 
Dorothy that had ever existed. 

After all, her most meager wishes were now the fixed 
and immutable natural laws under which he had to operate. 

He was no longer alone, he observed. He was sur¬ 
rounded by children. They had seemingly materialized all 
around him, yelling, playing, scrambling, jumping. And 
where the yelling was loudest, where the games were 
thickest, there was Dorothy. The Malted Milk Monster. 
The children gamboled about her like so many fountains 
against a central statue. 

She stood there, still staring at him. And her stare was 
as uncomfortable as ever. A little more so, for that 
matter, than he remembered it. She wore the same blue 
jeans and yellow cashmere sweater with smudges on it. 
She was taller than life-size, a bit taller than the other 
children. She was slenderer, too. Now, in all fairness, 
you could not call her more than plump. 

And she had no pimples. 

Carter was irritated at how fast he’d had to drop his 
eyes. But to keep them open and aimed at her was like 
looking directly into the beam of an anti-aircraft searchlight. 

“Looka me, Dorothy!” the kids yelled, “I’m jumping! 
Looka how high I can jump!” 
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“How about playing tag, Dorothy?” they yelled. “Let’s 
play tag! You choose who should be It!” 

“Make up a new game, Dorothy! Make up one of the 
good games you always make up!” 

“Let’s have a picnic, huh, Dorothy?” 

“Dorothy, let’s have a relay race!” 

“Dorothy, let’s play house!” 

“Dorothy, let’s jump rope!” 

“Dorothy—” 

“Dorothy—” 

“Dorothy—” 

When she started to speak, every one of the kids shut 
up. They stopped running, they stopped yelling, they 
stopped whatever they were doing and turned to look at 
her. 

“This nice man,” she said. “He’ll play with us. Won’t 
you, mister?” 

“No,” Carter said. “I’d like to, but I’m afraid I—” 

“He’ll play a game of ball with us,” she went on 
imperturbably. “Here, mister. Here’s the ball. You’re a 
nice man to play with us.” 

When she moved toward him, holding out a large 
striped ball which had suddenly appeared in her hands, 
the bulk of the children moved with her. 

Carter was still searching for words wherewith to ex¬ 
plain that, while he had no interest at the moment in 
playing a game of ball, he was much interested in a 
private conversation with Dorothy herself, an audience, 
so to speak—when the ball was thrust into his fingers and 
he found himself playing. 

“You see, I don’t usually—” he began as he threw the 
ball and caught it, threw the ball and caught it. 

“Very busy right now, but some other ti—” he contin¬ 
ued as he caught the ball and threw it, caught the ball 
and threw it. 
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No matter in which direction he threw the ball, no 
matter how many eager pairs of child hands made a grab 
for it, it was always Dorothy who received it and threw it 
back to him. 

“Yay, Dorothy!” the children yelled. “This is fun!” 

“Be glad to play with you kids as soon as I finish 
my—” Carter puffed, finding it fantastically tough exercise. 

“Yay, Dorothy! This is a real good game!” 

“Such a nice man!” 

“So much fun!” 

Dorothy threw the ball straight up in the air and it 
disappeared. “Let’s play leapfrog,” she said. “Would you 
like to play leapfrog with us, mister?” 

“Sorry,” Carter gasped as he bent, his hands on his 
knees, so that she could leap over his back from behind. 
“I haven’t played leapfrog in years and I don’t intend to 
st—” He ran forward, placed his hand in the small of 
Dorothy’s back, sailed across, bent forward again in ex¬ 
pectation of her jump. “Leapfrog is one game that I 
never—” 

They played leapfrog until he was wobbling with dizzi¬ 
ness, until every breath felt as if it had been clawed out 
of his chest. 

Dorothy seated herself gracefully on the ground and 
gathered the children in an adoring cluster. “Now we’d 
like to hear a story. Please, mister, tell us a story?” 

Carter started an agonized protest. It was somehow 
transformed into the story of Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears, told wheezingly and punctuated with heaving gulps 
for air. Then he told the story of Little Red Riding 
Hood. Then he told the story of Bluebeard. 

Somewhere near the end of that particular work, Dor¬ 
othy disappeared. But the children remained, and Carter 
continued the story, willy-nilly. The kids began to look 
frightened. Some shivered, others moaned and cried. 
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It had been getting darker for the past few minutes, 
and just as Carter finished the last lines of Bluebeard 
and, without stopping, launched into “Once upon a time 
there was a poor but honest woodcutter who had two 
children named Hansel and Gretel,” a huge black cloud 
slid across the sky and swooped down at them. 

A terrifying scarlet face with an enormous nose and 
flashing white teeth came out of the cloud and roared till 
the ground shook. Then it stopped and began to gnash its 
teeth. This sounded like an explosion in a crockery 
warehouse. 

The children screamed in pure eye-popping terror and 
ran. “Dorothy!” they shrieked. “Dorothy, save us! The 
Bad Old Man! Save us, Dorothy, save us! Dorothy, 
where are you?” 

Carter sank to the grass, released and utterly exhausted. 
He was far too tired to run or even look up, far too upset 
to care what happened to him any more. It seemed like 
the first time in hours that his body was his again to 
command; but his body wasn’t worth very much at the 
moment. 

“Hey, Mac,” a voice queried sympathetically over his 
head. “They givin’ you a hard time?” 

It was the scarlet face from the cloud. It no longer 
looked terrifying, merely concerned in a friendly fashion. 
And it was shrinking rapidly in size until it was in correct 
proportion to the normal human body under it. When it 
was a rather ordinary red and grizzled face, dirty with a 
few days’ growth of beard around the red and busily 
veined nose, its owner knelt on the edge of the cloud and 
leaped to the ground, a distance, by this time, of half a 
dozen feet. 

He was an oldish man of middle height, wearing a pair 
of solid gray pants, a tom brown shirt which hung outside 
it down to his hips and, on his bare feet, two frayed and 
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filthy canvas shoes, one of which was split at the sole. He 
looked familiar, as every bum somehow looks like every 
other bum. He was archetypically the shambling, sodden 
derelict, a pure example of absolute human junk, but— 

He was an adult. 

Carter sprang up and offered his hand joyfully. It was 
shaken in a flabby, uncertain, half-cringing way, like a 
newly paroled prisoner taking his farewell of the warden. 

“Could you use a drink, Mac?” 

“I sure as hell could,” Carter told him heartily. “Am I 
glad to see you!” 

The derelict nodded vaguely, reached up and pulled 
the black cloud even closer. He fumbled inside and pulled 
a bottle out. It was about half full, but though the fluid 
it contained was the proper shade of amber, it was clear 
glass all the way around. No label. 

He held out this beggar’s choice. “Name’s Eddie. What 
they call me Shirttail. You need a glass to drink from? 
Ain’t no glasses.” 

Carter shrugged. He sterilized the open top of the 
bottle with the palm of his hand, put it to his mouth and 
took a broad gulp. 

“ Whouch /” he said. 

He found himself coughing so hard that he almost 
dropped the bottle. Shirttail took it away from him solici¬ 
tously. “Awful, ain’t it?” he asked, then proceeded to 
belt down a third of the stuff. 

Awful, Carter decided, was not quite the word for it. It 
tasted like whiskey, all right, somewhere way down at 
the bottom, but with an overlay consisting of iodine, 
ammonia, camphor and dilute hydrochloric acid. His 
tongue squirmed in his mouth like a trapped snake. 

Shirttail removed the bottle from his mouth, shud¬ 
dered, grimaced, and licked his lips. “That’s what she 
thinks whiskey tastes like.” 
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“Who? Dorothy?” 

“Atsit. The kid—whatever she thinks something tastes 
like, that’s what it tastes like. But it’s better’n nothing, 
better’n no booze at all. Wanna come up to the place? 
We can sit a while.” 

He was pointing to the cloud which hung low over 
them, a dark and misshapen dirigible. Doubtfully, Carter 
grabbed some of its tenuous material and pulled himself 
up. It was like swimming through fog that felt solid only 
at the places your hands touched it. 

A soaring black cavern of a room. Off in a comer—a 
niche, rather, since there were no comers—stood an 
army cot covered with ragged plaid blankets, a tableful of 
cracked cups and saucers and three sagging, garbagey- 
looking easy chairs. An unshaded light bulb hung from a 
thin wire over the cot and burned tinily, resentfully, in 
the piles of gloom. Whether or not the area behind the 
cot could properly be called a wall, it was covered from 
top to bottom with glossy pictures of naked women. 

“Not my idea—hers,” Shirttail explained as he clam¬ 
bered up through the floor. “Everything’s hers, every 
idea, everything. What she once saw the inside of a 
night-watchman’s shack, I figure. What to her I’m the 
same kinda guy as the night-watchman, so that’s the 
layout I get. But thank God for the bottle. The pictures, 
far as I’m concerned, you can have, but the bottle— 
thank God for the bottle.” 

He offered it to Carter, who shook his head and hand 
in a no. They sat in two facing easy chairs, each of which 
immediately settled off to one side in opposite directions. 
Damn it, Carter thought, I have seen him before. But 
where? 

“Take a slug, Mac, go ahead, take a slug. One good 
thing she’s got here, that kid—the bottle gets full as fast 
as you kill it. You ain’t takin’ nothin’ from me when you 
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help yourself. And if you don’t drink regular, you’ll be 
talkin’ to yourself. What you won’t talk sense.” 

Carter considered the point and saw it might well be 
valid. He took another drink. It was fully as bad as the 
first, but the effects of the alcohol came through more 
strongly now and tended to insulate against the flavor. 
He sighed and swallowed some more. No doubt about it, 
the world—even Dorothy’s world—looked better. 

He handed the bottle back and studied his companion. 
Hardly the right type for this place, when you came right 
down to it. A bum. A very average old bum. Why him as 
The Bad Old Man? 

“How long have you been here?” Carter asked him. 

Shirttail shrugged and stared loose-lipped over the top 
of the bottle. “A year, maybe. Two years, maybe. What 
there’s no way to figure. Sometimes winter one day, 
sometimes summer tomorrow. What even my beard don’t 
grow no more after I came. I feel like years and years 
and years and years. Worsen stir, worsen anything. The 
things I been through here, Mac, the things I been 
through!” 

“Bad?” Carter asked sympathetically. 

“Bad?” Shirttail indicated just how bad by rolling his 
red eyes in an emphatic upward arc. “Bad don’t come 
near. I got to go out and scare those kids whenever she 
wants me to. What I’m in the sack, what I got other 
things on my mind, don’t make no difference. Dorothy 
gives out with a think: ‘Come a-runnin’ and start a-scarin’.’ 
I got to drop whatever I’m doin’. I’m in the sack, what 
the hell, I got other things on my mind, I got to drop it 
and start a-scarin’. I blow up big like you just saw me, I 
got to scream and bang my choppers, I got to zoom on 
down. Then the kids yell: ‘Dorothy, save us!’ and she 
starts takin’ me apart. What I mean apart. The things 
she’s done to me, biff! bam!pow! pam!, slapped me silly, 
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up down, around, every which way, for a-scarin’ those 
kids! What it wasn’t my idea in the first place. I just do it 
’cause she gives out with a think and makes me do it.” 

“Ever try resisting, refusing?” Carter inquired. “I mean 
what happens if you say no?” 

“Mac, you don’t say no. You just don’t. Everything 
here goes her way. When she itches, you scratch. When 
she sneezes, you wipe your nose. What I used to call her 
all kindsa names to myself, just to pass the time—Mac, I 
don’t remember a single one now. I try to remember one 
dirty name and I can’t, to save my skin. She’s just Doro¬ 
thy. That’s all I call her. You know what I mean? Every¬ 
thing goes her way, even inside your head. The only 
leeway you get is to stay the kinda guy she sees you as in 
the first place. But otherwise it’s her way, and the longer 
you stick around, the more her way it is.” 

Carter remembered with dismay how little he had 
wanted to play ball or leap frog and how thoroughly he 
had played. Worse, how he had told stories when he had 
intended to protest. And worse yet, he hadn’t—even in 
his own mind—used the phrase The Malted Milk Mon¬ 
ster for some time now! He had thought of her, had 
referred to her, only as Dorothy. 

“And the longer you stick around —” 

He had to get out of here, had to find some way to 
smash out of this world—fast. 

Shirttail was offering the bottle again. Carter refused it 
impatiently. Escape, freaking out, that came first. And 
for that he’d need his mind at its clearest. The alternative 
was being slowly absorbed, psychologically as well as 
physically, into Dorothy’s dream world, until even his 
thoughts would be only slightly eccentric versions of her 
image of him, and he would be caught, like a fly immor¬ 
talized by amber, in whatever habitation and whatever 
role she visualized for The Nice Man. 
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The Nice Man! He shivered. What a way to spend the 
rest of his life! No, now, while he was still more or less 
himself, Carter Broun, while his brain still glittered with 
the edge of a bright young motivational research execu¬ 
tive in the real world, now was the time to break through. 

The real world. As good a name for it as any other. 
Carter was a mystic never and a Freudian only when the 
occasion suited him. His credo was simple: anything that 
is is real. So . . . 

Postulate a cosmos sufficiently long in extension and 
sufficiently broad in possibility, and there has to be room 
somewhere in all its infinities for every kind of world that 
Man could imagine. 

Or a child dream up. 

And suppose a child, out of overpowering longing and 
loneliness, out of some incredible innate talent, perhaps, 
is able to break through the folds of cosmic enormities 
into the one cranny where its dream world exists as a 
tangible, everyday truth. Not much of a step from there 
to switching other individuals, adults even, stones and 
flowerpots certainly, from one universe to the other. The 
original supposition, Carter decided, was the difficult 
one. Once that was accepted, the others were easy. 

In an unlimited number of parallel worlds, to find the 
true home of one’s mind . . . 

Was that what Dorothy had done? And, in that case, 
which would be the dream world, which the real? You 
could probably die in either with equal ease—so that was 
no criterion. 

Well, what difference did it make? The real world, for 
Carter, was the world from which he had been pulled, 
the world in which he had standing, individuality and 
personal purpose. The world he liked and intended to 
return to. And this, this other world, no matter how 
substantial unto itself in its peculiar space-time matrix, 
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was the dream world—the world he must flee. The world 
that he had to prove, against the logic of his very senses, 
did not exist—by leaving it, or by destroying it somehow. 

Destroying . . . 

He stared hard at Shirttail. No wonder the derelict had 
looked so familiar! 

It had been the briefest glimpse, weeks ago, possibly 
months, but the word brought back the sententious cap¬ 
tion under that unforgettable photograph. 

A tabloid newspaper on a print-wet, newly arrived pile 
he’d noticed over his shoulder as he’d been passing the 
newsstand at 53rd Street, just off Madison. And he’d had 
to stop and take another look at the photograph spread¬ 
ing its shock value over a sector of the front page. A 
MAN WHO DESTROYED HIMSELF was the caption’s 
headline. 

The caption went on to explain, in the most appalled 
journalese, that this was what you might expect to look 
like if you spent the rest of your life not working, sleep¬ 
ing in doorways, and drinking, instead of eating, your 
meals. “Even hardened interns and nurses at the hospital 
averted their faces from this terrible thing that had once 
been a man.” 

But the photograph did show a terrible thing that had 
once been a man. He was shown in the alley as he’d been 
found, shown just as the stretcher was being lifted, and 
you weren’t likely to forget him for a long, long time. 

The worst part of it was that he was alive. The eyes 
stared into the lens of the camera without any pretense of 
seeing. There was no mark on the face or body, no 
blood, nothing but dirt, and yet you had the feeling that 
this was a man who had fallen out of a window ten stories 
up or been hit by a car speeding at ninety miles an 
hour—and not been killed. Not completely killed, any¬ 
way, just partially killed. 
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The body lay and the eyes stared and the man was 
alive, but nothing more than that could be said. Looking 
at the picture, you suddenly thought of complex organic 
compounds that were almost living creatures but had not 
yet made the grade. The flabby, sheer nonconsciousness 
of this yet-sentient creature made catatonia seem in com¬ 
parison a rather jolly, extremely active state. 

According to the caption, he had been found looking 
like this in an alley; he had been removed to a large city 
hospital, and, after ten hours, the doctors had not been 
able to do a single thing with him. No response at all. 

Carter remembered the picture well. It had been a 
picture of Shirttail. 

Somewhere, at this very moment, possibly in a hospital 
in Grenville Acres, before the eyes of a terrified, a nau¬ 
seated Lee, there was another body that bore a physical 
resemblance to one Carter Broun, but that in every im¬ 
portant respect looked exactly like that horrible photo¬ 
graph. A body that was barely alive, that would not 
respond to any stimuli, that could do no more than 
exist—since its consciousness was elsewhere. 

Here, in Dorothy’s private chocolate-candy world. 

He had to get out of this place. No matter what, he 
was going to get out of this place. 

Only he’d need something close to dynamite. Psycho¬ 
logical dynamite. 

“—even cut my throat,” Shirttail was going on heavily. 
“Oh, I maybe coulda cut my throat at the beginning, if 
I’da thoughta it. Too late now: I’m stopped cold any time 
I try. What I tried starving myself, but no go. Only candy 
to eat ina first place. Anybody can kick candy—it don’t 
do no good, though. You don’t hafta eat here, don’t even 
hafta breathe. You stop breathin’, you don’t croak. Fact, 
Mac, fact. I done it. Hours and hours you can hold your 
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breath: nothin’ happens. Nothin’ happens but what she 
wants to happen. And that’s all. That’s it.” 

Carter suggested, desperately trying to drag an ele¬ 
mentary idea out of the concept of parallel universes, “How 
about the two of us getting together here and talking 
things over, just as we’re doing? If we mapped out some 
workable sort of plan right now, it would be something 
she wouldn’t like to have happen—but if we did, it would 
be real—it would have happened.” 

“Mac, you still don’t get it. If you and me are together 
talkin’, then someway or other that’s the way she wants 
it. What she figures we go together, like, and we oughta 
be talkin’ or bein’ together. Meanwhile, she’s workin’ it 
out. What she’s gonna do next. What we ain’t gonna like 
it one damn bit, but so what?—far’s she’s concerned.” 

Carter frowned, not at Shirttail’s last remarks, but at 
an unexpected and highly uncomfortable corroboration. 
He had suddenly felt an enormous tugging sensation in 
both his mind and body. Something was pulling at him to 
leave the cloud and descend to the candied surface. 

Dorothy was coming back. She wanted him on the spot 
once more. She had a new sequence. Carter fought the 
tug grimly. He began to perspire. 

The tug grew stronger. And stronger. 

He squeezed his hands into tight, painful fists. “The 
Malted Milk Monster,” he forced himself to say between 
clenched teeth. “Remember —The Malted Milk Monster .” 

Shirttail looked up, intrigued. “Hey,” he said. “Do me 
a favor, Mac—cuss her out. It’ll do me good, honest, to 
hear a coupla good, first-class cuss words. Even if I won’t 
remember them worth a damn, I’d still like to hear them 
again, just for old time’s sake. Hey, Mac?” 

Carter, threshing about in the chair, elbows digging 
into his sides, immersed in his own private struggle, 
shook his head. “No,” he gasped. “Can’t. Not now.” 
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“I know. It’s tough. What I mean, tough. Like when I 
first come, I used to battle it out the same way, every 
time I feel her give out with a think. I battle and I battle, 
and it’s no go. I been moochin’ all day, see, up and down 
the East Fifties, Sutton Place, all like that. I been moochin’ 
for the price of a flop, for the price of a shot, but not a 
chance. What it’s so cold, my back’s draggin’ the side¬ 
walk, but the whole goddamn world’s got its pocket 
buttoned. Comes night, no flop. The whole night, I carry 
the banner. I stay awake, I keep walkin’, what I don’t 
wanna freeze. Five, six o’clock in the momin’, there’s 
this can, there’s half a fifth right on top in a bagfulla 
garbage. I hit it, oh, I hit it good.” 

Against his most determined mental opposition, Carter 
found himself getting to his feet. He knew his face was 
turning purple with the effort. He had to stop her now. 
He had to. It was the only way to invalidate her world. 

But the Malt —Dorothy was calling him. 

Shirttail rubbed a trembling filthy forefinger up and 
down the neck of the bottle. “And then I see this little 
alleyway between the buildings, what there’s supposed to 
be a gate locking it off but it’s been left open. I go in, it’s 
dark, but there’s a grating, hot air coming up from a 
basement, and I’m outa the wind. Sack time. What I 
think I’m one lucky old bum, but it’s the last time I think 
about luck. I wake up, it’s light, there’s this kid, this 
Dorothy lookin’ at me. Lookin’, lookin’. She’s got a big 
ball in her hands and she’s standin’ there lookin’ at me. 
She points to the bottle. 

“ ‘That’s my daddy’s bottle,’ she says. ‘He threw it out 
last night, after the party. But it’s his bottle.’ I don’t want 
no trouble with kids in this neighborhood, and I don’t 
like the way it feels the way she looks. ‘Scat, kid,’ I say, 
and I sack out again. What I wake up next, here I am. I 
got the bottle and that’s all I got. Mac, from that time 
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on, it’s rough. What I mean, rough. She had things here 
then, big things, things with legs and all kindsa—” 

As if he were willing and even desirous of doing it, 
Carter turned his back on The Bad Old Man and began 
walking down through black fog. Behind him, the words 
continued to splash out like liquid from a steadily shaken 
glass. Carter’s legs walked in direct contradiction to the 
nerve impulses they were receiving. 

He couldn’t refuse, couldn’t resist. That much was 
obvious. As well try to refuse, to resist, the food of forty 
days and forty nights, or the sun that Joshua made to 
stand still. Another way. He must find another way to 
fight. Meanwhile, he had to come as she demanded. 

Dorothy was waiting for him on a patch of well-mown 
grass near a pink and green bonbon bush. As he came 
down beside her, she glanced away from him for a mo¬ 
ment and at the dark cloud. 

It disappeared. 

What happened to Snirttail, Carter wondered—had he 
been wiped out for good? Or temporarily relegated to 
some sort of Limbo of reverie? 

And then he really saw Dorothy—and the changes she 
had made. 

She was still wearing the blue jeans, but the cashmere 
sweater was clean, perfectly clean. A bright, brand-new 
yellow. And she was taller. And she was even more 
slender than she had been before. 

But that yellow cashmere sweater! 

It was filled with two impossibly protruding breasts 
that belonged on a poster in front of a cheap movie 
house announcing the triumphant attributes of a Holly¬ 
wood love goddess. 

The rest of her body was still childlike, seemingly even 
more so than when he had first seen her, but this was due 
to the caricature effect of that incredible bosom. 
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Except— 

Yes, except for the smear of red across her lip, the 
lumps of mascara at the tips of the eyelashes, and the 
clashing, smashing colors of her fingernails. Did this 
mean— 

He shook his head uncertainly, irritably. He hadn’t 
counted on anything like this. Whatever it was. 

“So,” Dorothy simpered at last. “We meet again.” 

“It was meant to be,” Carter found himself breathing. 
“We two have a common destiny. We live under the 
same strange star.” 

Talk about your precocious kids! But where did she get 
the dialogue, he wondered frantically—movies? Televi¬ 
sion drama? Books? Or out of her own neurosis-crammed 
head? And what did he represent in it? Her role was 
obvious: she was blatantly competing with Lee. 

There was a struggling wisp of uncombed thought: Lee 
and who else? But over and around it was the horrified 
knowledge that he was saying things he would never say 
of his own volition. How soon before he’d be thinking 
such cliches? 

And there was a memory at the back of his mind—he 
had a name for her that was very much his own creation, 
very hard to remember, but he had to remember it, 
something like, rather like, let’s see now— Dorothy. The 
only name for her there was. 

But that hadn’t been it. No. 

He thought in pitiful, despairing wing-flaps, like an 
ostrich trying to fly. Awful, awful. He had to touch his 
own real personality somehow. He had to break through. 

Shatter— 

“Is your love then so strong, so truly true?” she de¬ 
manded. “You have not forgotten me after all this time? 
Look into my eyes and tell me so. Tell me that your 
heart still belongs to me alone.” 
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No, I won’t, he groaned. He looked into her eyes. I 
can’t! Not such absolute baloney. And she’s a kid—a little 
girl! 

“Do you doubt me, my darling?” he said softly, the 
sentences coming out of him in so many punched-out 
breaths. “Don’t ever, ever doubt me. You are the only 
one for me, forever and always, as long as there is a sky 
overhead and an earth beneath. You and I, forever and 
always.” 

He had to stop. She was getting complete control over 
him. He said whatever she wanted him to say. And he 
was going to think it, too. But he couldn’t prevent the 
words from flowing out of his mouth, once it was his 
turn, once she had finished and was waiting— 

Dorothy looked off into the distance toward the two 
hills of equal height. Her eyes were misty, and, in spite 
of himself, Carter felt a catch in his throat. Ridiculous! 
And yet how sad . . . 

“I almost feared your love,” she mused. “I grew lonely 
and came to believe—” 

Now. While she was doing the talking. While the full 
force of her mind was not turned compellingly upon him. 
Make it real. That’s the way to bust this dream world. 
Make it real. 

He reached for her. 

—“that you had forgotten and found another. How 
was I to know—” 

He grabbed at her. 

He made it real. 

There was an instant when the ground shook under his 
feet, when there was ripping sound from one end to 
another of the solid blue sky. There was just one instant 
when he exulted. 

Then Dorothy turned wide, terror-stricken eyes at him. 
And screamed! 
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Her scream was the loudest thing in the universe. It 
went on and on and on, deafeningly. Yet he wasn’t 
deafened, because he heard it all, every bit of it from the 
beginning, in each and every note of its immense range, 
all of its skull-powdering volume, all of its volcanic fear. 

Not only Dorothy screamed. The candy trees screamed. 
The cookie bushes screamed. The two hills screamed. 
The chocolate river stood up between its screaming banks 
and screamed. The stones, the very air screamed. 

And the ground fell apart and Carter Broun dropped 
into it. He dropped for centuries, he dropped for eons, 
he dropped for galactic eternities. Then he stopped drop¬ 
ping, stopped screaming himself, took his hands from his 
ears and looked around. 

He was inside a dull gray, perfectly spherical, perfectly 
featureless vault. There were no doors and no windows, 
no seams and no cracks anywhere in the curving surface 
all about him. It was absolutely impenetrable and abso¬ 
lutely soundproof. 

It had to be, he began to realize, as he scuttled dizzily 
around and around inside it. It had to be impenetrable 
and soundproof. It had to be at the bottommost bottom 
of the dream world, so that no sight and no sound from it 
should ever reach Dorothy’s consciousness. 

It was a total repression, this chamber of her mind, 
built to hide the deadly dangerous memory that was 
himself—built to last as long as Dorothy lasted. 
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Certain magazine editors in the sf field were (are) notori¬ 
ous for changing the titles of stories they bought for publi¬ 
cation. Horace Gold’s name always seems to come up when 
this subject is mentioned among writers, but almost all the 
major and minor editors engaged in such activity—some 
editors had to put titles on stories because at least a few 
writers sent them in untitled. Authors usually get mad 
when their titles are toyed with in this fashion, but some¬ 
times the editor’s judgment is the better one. 

Robert Sheckley changed the title of this cute and terri¬ 
fying story to “The Store of the Worlds, ” when he used it 
as the title story of one of his best collections—it’s a good 
title, but I prefer the one an editor at Playboy provided (at 
least I think that’s what happened, Bob is in France as 
I’m writing this, or I’d ask him). 

And Isaac, I much prefer Doubleday’s Foundation’s 
Edge over your Lightning Rod. (MHG) 

All things considered, I like to go with an author’s title. I 
am sometimes forced to change one of my titles; I may 
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even have a dim feeling that the change is for the better; 
but I’m never happy about it just the same. 

I might say that heaven is where you find it. That is my 
chief complaint about the cliche heaven we always hear 
about, with the angels and the wings and the halos and the 
harps and the heavenly choirs and all that stuff. I think I 
could endure it for five minutes at the outside. 

To the Norse, heaven was Valhalla where they ate pork 
to repletion and fought each other. I think just a distant 
whiff of Valhalla is all I could stand. 

To the Moslems, I understand a feature of heaven is the 
houri, ever beautiful, ever available, ever virginal. Person¬ 
ally, / think I would prefer a book of verses underneath 
the bough, a loaf of bread, a jug of orange juice, and thou 
far far away until I call. (Unless it’s my dear wife, Janet, 
of course.) 

However, keep all this in mind as you read “The World 
of Heart’s Desire.” (IA) 

Mr. Wayne came to the end of the long, shoulder-high 
mound of gray rubble, and there was the Store of the 
Worlds. It was exactly as his friends had described; a 
small shack constructed of bits of lumber, parts of cars, a 
piece of galvanized iron and a few rows of crumbling 
bricks, all daubed over with a watery blue paint. 

Mr. Wayne glanced back down the long lane of rubble 
to make sure he hadn’t been followed. He tucked his 
parcel more firmly under his arm; then, with a little 
shiver at his own audacity, he opened the door and 
slipped inside. 

“Good morning,” the proprietor said. 

He, too, was exactly as described; a tall, crafty-looking 
old fellow with narrow eyes and a downcast mouth. His 
name was Tompkins. He sat in an old rocking chair, and 
perched on the back of it was a blue and green parrot. 
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There was one other chair in the store, and a table. On the 
table was a rusted hypodermic. 

“I’ve heard about your store from friends,” Mr. Wayne 
said. 

“Then you know my price,” Tompkins said. “Have 
you brought it?” 

“Yes.” said Mr. Wayne, holding up his parcel. “But I 
want to ask first—” 

“They always want to ask,” Tompkins said to the 
parrot, who blinked. “Go ahead, ask.” 

“I want to know what really happens.” 

Tompkins sighed. “What happens is this. You pay me 
my fee. I give you an injection which knocks you out. 
Then, with the aid of certain gadgets which I have in the 
back of the store, I liberate your mind.” 

Tompkins smiled as he said that, and his silent parrot 
seemed to smile, too. 

“What happens then?” Mr. Wayne asked. 

“Your mind, liberated from its body, is able to choose 
from the countless probability-worlds which the Earth 
casts off in every second of its existence.” 

Grinning now, Tompkins sat up in his rocking chair 
and began to show signs of enthusiasm. 

“Yes, my friend, though you might not have suspected 
it, from the moment this battered Earth was bom out of 
the sun’s fiery womb, it cast off its alternate-probability 
worlds. Worlds without end, emanating from events large 
and small; every Alexander and every amoeba creating 
worlds, just as ripples will spread in a pond no matter 
how big or how small the stone you throw. Doesn’t every 
object cast a shadow? Well, my friend, the Earth itself is 
four-dimensional; therefore it casts three-dimensional shad¬ 
ows, solid reflections of itself through every moment of 
its being. Millions, billions of Earths! An infinity of Earths! 
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And your mind, liberated by me, will be able to select 
any of these worlds, and to live upon it for a while.” 

Mr. Wayne was uncomfortably aware that Tompkins 
sounded like a circus barker, proclaiming marvels that 
simply couldn’t exist. But, Mr. Wayne reminded himself, 
things had happened within his own lifetime which he 
would never have believed possible. Never! So perhaps 
the wonders that Tompkins spoke of were possible, too. 

Mr. Wayne said, “My friends also told me—” 

“That I was an out-and-out fraud?” Tompkins asked. 

“Some of them implied that,” Mr. Wayne said cau¬ 
tiously. “But I try to keep an open mind. They also 
said—” 

“I know what your dirty-minded friends said. They 
told you about the fulfillment of desire. Is that what you 
want to hear about?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wayne. “They told me that whatever 
I wished for—whatever I wanted—” 

“Exactly,” Tompkins said. “The thing could work in 
no other way. There are the infinite worlds to choose 
among. Your mind chooses, and is guided only by desire. 
Your deepest desire is the only thing that counts. If you 
have been harboring a secret dream of murder—” 

“Oh hardly, hardly!” cried Mr. Wayne. 

“—then you will go to a world where you can murder, 
where you can roll in blood, where you can outdo Sade 
or Caesar, or whoever your idol may be. Suppose it’s 
power you want? Then you’ll choose a world where you 
are a god, literally and actually. A bloodthirsty Jugger¬ 
naut, perhaps, or an all-wise Buddha.” 

“I doubt very much if I—” 

“There are other desires, too,” Tompkins said. “All 
heavens and all hells. Unbridled sexuality. Gluttony, drunk¬ 
enness, love, fame—anything you want.” 

“Amazing!” said Mr. Wayne. 
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“Yes,” Tompkins agreed. “Of course, my little list 
doesn’t exhaust all the possibilities, all the combinations 
and permutations of desire. For all I know you might 
want a simple, placid, pastoral existence on a South Seas 
island among idealized natives.” 

“That sounds more like me,” Mr. Wayne said, with a 
shy laugh. 

“But who knows?” Tompkins asked. “Even you might 
not know what your true desires are. They might involve 
your own death.” 

“Does that happen often?” Mr. Wayne asked anxiously. 

“Occasionally.” 

“I wouldn’t want to die,” Mr. Wayne said. 

“It hardly ever happens,” Tompkins said, looking at 
the parcel in Mr. Wayne’s hands. 

“If you say so . . . But how do I know all this is real? 
Your fee is extremely high, it’ll take everything I own. 
And for all I know, you’ll give me a drug and I’ll just 
dream! Everything I own just for a—a shot of heroin and 
a lot of fancy words!” 

Tompkins smiled reassuringly. “The experience has no 
drug-like quality about it. And no sensation of a dream, 
either.” 

“If it’s true,” Mr. Wayne said, a little petulantly, 
“why can’t I stay in the world of my desire for good?” 

“I’m working on that,” Tompkins said. “That’s why I 
charge so high a fee; to get materials, to experiment. I’m 
trying to find a way of making the transition permanent. 
So far I haven’t been able to loosen the cord that binds a 
man to his own Earth—and pulls him back to it. Not 
even the great mystics could cut that cord, except with 
death. But I still have my hopes.” 

“It would be a great thing if you succeeded,” Mr. 
Wayne said politely. 

“Yes it would!” Tompkins cried, with a surprising burst 
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of passion. “For then I’d turn my wretched shop into an 
escape hatch! My process would be free then, free for 
everyone! Everyone would go to the Earth of their de¬ 
sires, the Earth that really suited them, and leave this 
damned place to the rats and worms—” 

Tompkins cut himself off in mid-sentence, and became 
icy calm. “But I fear my prejudices are showing. I can’t 
offer a permanent escape from the Earth yet; not one 
that doesn’t involve death. Perhaps I never will be able 
to. For now, all I can offer you is a vacation, a change, a 
taste of another world and a look at your own desires. 
You know my fee. I’ll refund it if the experience isn’t 
satisfactory.” 

“That’s good of you,” Mr. Wayne said, quite ear¬ 
nestly. “But there’s that other matter my friends told me 
about. The ten years of my life.” 

“That can’t be helped,” Tompkins said, “and can’t be 
refunded. My process is a tremendous strain on the ner¬ 
vous system, and life-expectancy is shortened accord¬ 
ingly. That’s one of the reasons why our so-called 
government has declared my process illegal.” 

“But they don’t enforce the ban very firmly,” Mr. 
Wayne said. 

“No. Officially the process is banned as a harmful 
fraud. But officials are men, too. They’d like to leave this 
Earth, just like everyone else.” 

“The cost,” Mr. Wayne mused, gripping his parcel 
tightly. “And ten years off my life! For the fulfillment of 
my secret desires . . . Really, I must give this some 
thought.” 

“Think away,” Tompkins said indifferently. 

All the way home Mr. Wayne thought about it. When 
his train reached Port Washington, Long Island, he was 
still thinking. And driving his car from the station to his 
home he was still thinking about Tompkins’ crafty old 
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face, and worlds of probability, and the fulfillment of 
desire. 

But when he stepped inside his house, those thoughts 
had to stop. Janet, his wife, wanted him to speak sharply 
to the maid, who had been drinking again. His son Tommy 
wanted help with the sloop, which was to be launched 
tomorrow. And his baby daughter wanted to tell about 
her day in kindergarten. 

Mr. Wayne spoke pleasantly but firmly to the maid. 
He helped Tommy put the final coat of copper paint on 
the sloop’s bottom, and he listened to Peggy tell about her 
adventures in the playground. 

Later, when the children were in bed and he and Janet 
were alone in their living room, she asked him if some¬ 
thing were wrong. 

“Wrong?” 

“You seem to be worried about something,” Janet 
said. “Did you have a bad day at the office?” 

“Oh, just the usual sort of thing . . .” 

He certainly was not going to tell Janet, or anyone 
else, that he had taken the day off and gone to see 
Tompkins in his crazy old Store of the Worlds. Nor was 
he going to speak about the right every man should have, 
once in his lifetime, to fulfill his most secret desires. 
Janet, with her good common sense, would never under¬ 
stand that. 

The next days at the office were extremely hectic. All 
of Wall Street was in a mild panic over events in the 
Middle East and in Asia, and stocks were reacting ac¬ 
cordingly. Mr. Wayne settled down to work. He tried not 
to think of the fulfillment of desire at the cost of every¬ 
thing he possessed, with ten years of his life thrown in for 
good measure. It was crazy! Old Tompkins must be insane! 

On weekends he went sailing with Tommy. The old 
sloop was behaving very well, making practically no wa- 
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ter through her bottom seams. Tommy wanted a new suit 
of racing sails, but Mr. Wayne sternly rejected that. 
Perhaps next year, if the market looked better. For now, 
the old sails would have to do. 

Sometimes at night, after the children were asleep, he 
and Janet would go sailing. Long Island Sound was quiet 
then, and cool. Their boat glided past the blinking buoys, 
sailing toward the swollen yellow moon. 

“I know something’s on your mind,” Janet said. 

“Darling, please!” 

“Is there something you’re keeping from me?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Are you sure? Are you absolutely sure?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

“Then put your arms around me. That’s right ...” 

And the sloop sailed itself for a while. 

Desire and fulfillment . . . But autumn came, and the 
sloop had to be hauled. The stock market regained some 
stability, but Peggy caught the measles. Tommy wanted 
to know the differences between ordinary bombs, atom 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, cobalt bombs, and all the other 
kinds of bombs that were in the news. Mr. Wayne ex¬ 
plained to the best of his ability. And the maid quit 
unexpectedly. 

Secret desires were all very well. Perhaps he did want 
to kill someone, or live on a South Seas island. But there 
were responsibilities to consider. He had two growing 
children, and a better wife than he deserved. 

Perhaps around Christmas time . . . 

But in mid-winter there was a fire in the unoccupied 
guest bedroom due to defective wiring. The firemen put 
out the blaze without much damage, and no one was 
hurt. But it put any thought of Tompkins out of his mind 
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for a while. First the bedroom had to be repaired, for 
Mr. Wayne was very proud of his gracious old house. 

Business was still frantic and uncertain due to the 
international situation. Those Russians, those Arabs, those 
Greeks, those Chinese. The intercontinental missiles, the 
atom bombs, the sputniks . . . Mr. Wayne spent long 
days at the office, and sometimes evenings too. Tommy 
caught the mumps. A part of the roof had to be re¬ 
shingled. And then already it was time to consider the 
spring launching of the sloop. 

A year had passed, and he’d had very little time to 
think of secret desires. But perhaps next year. In the 
meantime— 


“Well?” said Tompkins. “Are you all right?” 

“Yes, quite all right,” Mr. Wayne said. He got up from 
the chair and rubbed his forehead. 

“Do you want a refund?” Tompkins asked. 

“No. The experience was quite satisfactory.” 

“They always are,” Tompkins said, winking lewdly at 
the parrot. “Well, what was yours?” 

“A world of the recent past,” Mr. Wayne said. 

“A lot of them are. Did you find out about your secret 
desire? Was it murder? Or a South Seas island?” 

“I’d rather not discuss it,” Mr. Wayne said, pleasantly 
but firmly. 

“A lot of people won’t discuss it with me,” Tompkins 
said sulkily. “I’ll be damned if I know why.” 

“Because—well, I think the world of one’s secret de¬ 
sire feels sacred, somehow. No offense . . . Do you think 
you’ll ever be able to make it permanent? The world of 
one’s choice, I mean?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. “I’m trying. If I 
succeed, you’ll hear about it. Everyone will.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Mr. Wayne undid his parcel and 
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laid its contents on the table. The parcel contained a pair 
of army boots, two coils of copper wire, and three small 
cans of corned beef. 

Tompkins’ eyes glittered for a moment. “Quite satis¬ 
factory,” he said. “Thank you.” 

“Goodbye,” said Mr. Wayne. “And thank you.” 

Mr. Wayne left the shop and hurried down to the end 
of the lane of gray rubble. Beyond it, as far as he could 
see, lay flat fields of rubble, brown and gray and black. 
Those fields, stretching to every horizon, were made of 
the twisted corpses of cities, the shattered remnants of 
trees, and the fine white ash that once was human flesh 
and bone. 

“Well,” Mr. Wayne said to himself, “at least we gave as 
good as we got.” 

That year in the past had cost him everything he owned, 
and ten years of life thrown in for good measure. Had it 
been a dream? It was still worth it! But now he had to 
put away all thought of Janet and the children. That was 
finished, unless Tompkins perfected his process. Now he 
had to think about his own survival. 

With the aid of his wrist geiger he found a deactivated 
lane through the rubble. He’d better get back to the 
shelter before dark, before the rats came out. If he didn’t 
hurry he’d miss the evening potato ration. 
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i4s regular readers of this series know, the late Theodore 
Sturgeon was one of the very best writers to grace the 
pages of the science fiction and fantasy magazines. Al¬ 
though novels like More Than Human (1953), Venus Plus 
X, (1960) and Godbody (1985, published after his death) 
emerged from his typewriter, he was primarily a writer of 
short stories and novelettes; indeed, More Than Human is 
itself an expansion of his classic novella, “Baby is Three.” 

And while he won the Hugo and the Nebula for “Slow 
Sculpture” (1970) and received THE WORLD FAN¬ 
TASY AWARD for Life Achievement in the year of his 
death, it seems to me that he was curiously underawarded. 
He certainly deserved the Grand Master Nebula from the 
Science Fiction Writers of America, but time ran out on 
him and the organization. 

“The Man Who Lost the Sea” is one of his most 
haunting and interesting stories. (MHG) 

Theodore Sturgeon was an experimental writer, who feared 
nothing. Telling a story in the second person (for all that 
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it is becoming rather popular in a small way now) is 
extremely difficult and rarely successful. I would no sooner 
tell a second-person story than I would walk on my hands 
to Kalamazoo. 

Sturgeon, however, could do it and build it to a terrific 
and unexpected climax, too. (IA) 

Say you’re a kid, and one dark night you’re running 
along the cold sand with this helicopter in your hand, 
saying very fast witchy-witchy-witchy. You pass the sick 
man and he wants you to shove off with that thing. 
Maybe he thinks you’re too old to play with toys. So you 
squat next to him in the sand and tell him it isn’t a toy, 
it’s a model. You tell him look here, here’s something 
most people don’t know about helicopters. You take a 
blade of the rotor in. your fingers and show him how it 
can move in the hub, up and down a little, back and forth 
a little, and twist a little, to change pitch. You start to tell 
him how this flexibility does away with the gyroscopic 
effect, but he won’t listen. He doesn’t want to think 
about flying, about helicopters, or about you, and he 
most especially does not want explanations about any¬ 
thing by anybody. Not now. Now, he wants to think 
about the sea. So you go away. 

The sick man is buried in the cold sand with only his 
head and his left arm showing. He is dressed in a pres¬ 
sure suit and looks like a man from Mars. Built into his 
left sleeve is a combination timepiece and pressure gauge, 
the gauge with a luminous blue indicator which makes no 
sense, the clockhands luminous red. He can hear the 
pounding of surf and the soft swift pulse of his pumps. 
One time long ago when he was swimming he went too 
deep and stayed down too long and came up too fast, and 
when he came to it was like this: they said, “Don’t move, 
boy. You’ve got the bends. Don’t even try to move.” He 
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had tried anyway. It hurt. So now, this time, he lies in 
the sand without moving, without trying. 

His head isn’t working right. But he knows clearly that 
it isn’t working right, which is a strange thing that hap¬ 
pens to people in shock sometimes. Say you were that 
kid, you could say how it was, because once you woke up 
lying in the gym office in high school and asked what had 
happened. They explained how you tried something on 
the parallel bars and fell on your head. You understood 
exactly, though you couldn’t remember falling. Then a 
minute later you asked again what had happened and 
they told you. You understood it. And a minute later 
. . . forty-one times they told you, and you understood. 
It was just that no matter how many times they pushed it 
into your head, it wouldn’t stick there; but all the while 
you knew that your head would start working again in 
time. And in time it did. ... Of course, if you were that 
kid, always explaining things to people and to yourself, 
you wouldn’t want to bother the sick man with it now. 

Look what you’ve done already, making him send 
you away with that angry shrug of the mind (which, with 
the eyes, are the only things which will move just now). 
The motionless effort costs him a wave of nausea. He has 
felt seasick before but he has never been seasick, and the 
formula for that is to keep your eyes on the horizon and 
stay busy. Now! Then he’d better get busy—now; for 
there’s one place especially not to be seasick in, and 
that’s locked up in a pressure suit. Now! 

So he busies himself as best he can, with the seascape, 
landscape, sky. He lies on high ground, his head propped 
on a vertical wall of black rock. There is another such 
outcrop before him, whip-topped with white sand and 
with smooth flat sand. Beyond and down is valley, 
salt-flat, estuary; he cannot yet be sure. He is sure of 
the line of footprints, which begin behind him, pass to his 
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left, disappear in the outcrop shadows, and reappear 
beyond to vanish at last into the shadows of the valley. 

Stretched across the sky is old mourning cloth with 
starlight burning holes in it, and between the holes the 
black is absolute—wintertime, mountaintop sky-black. 

(Far off on the horizon within himself, he sees the 
swell and crest of approaching nausea; he counters with 
an undertow of weakness, which meets and rounds and 
settles the wave before it can break. Get busier. Now,) 

Burst in on him, then, with the X-15 model. That’ll get 
him. Hey, how about this for a gimmick? Get too high 
for the thin air to give you any control, you have these 
little jets in the wingtips, see? and on the sides of the 
empennage: bank, roll, yaw, whatever, with squirts of 
compressed air. 

But the sick man curls his sick lip: oh, git, kid, git, will 
you?—that has nothing to do with the sea. So you git. 

Out and out the sick man forces his view, etching all he 
sees with a meticulous intensity, as if it might be his 
charge, one day, to duplicate all this. To his left is only 
starlit sea, windless. In front of him across the valley, 
rounded hills with dim white epaulettes of light. To his 
right, the jutting corner of the black wall against which 
his helmet rests. (He thinks the distant moundings of 
nausea becalmed, but he will not look yet. So he scans 
the sky, black and bright, calling Sirius, calling Pleiades, 
Polaris, Ursa Minor, calling that . . . that . . . Why, it 
moves. Watch it: yes, it moves! It is a fleck of light, 
seeming to be wrinkled, fissured rather like a chip of 
boiled cauliflower in the sky. (Of course, he knows 
better than to trust his own eyes just now.) But that 
movement . . . 

As a child he had stood on cold sand in a frosty Cape 
Cod evening, watching Sputnik’s steady spark rise out of 
the haze (madly, dawning a little north of west); and 
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after that he had sleeplessly wound special coils for his 
receiver, risked his life restringing high antennas, all for 
the brief capture of an unreadable tweetle-eep-tweetle in 
his earphones from Vanguard, Explorer, Lunik, Discov¬ 
erer, Mercury. He knew them all (well some people 
collect match covers, stamps) and he knew especially that 
unmistakable steady sliding in the sky. 

This moving fleck was a satellite, and in a moment, 
motionless, uninstrumented but for his chronometer and 
his part-brain, he will know which one. (He is grateful 
beyond expression—without that sliding chip of light, 
there were only those footprints, those wandering foot¬ 
prints, to tell a man he was not alone in the world.) 

Say you were a kid, eager and challengeable and more 
than a little bright, you might in a day or so work out a 
way to measure the period of satellite with nothing but a 
timepiece and a brain; you might eventually see that the 
shadow in the rocks ahead had been there from the first 
only because of the light from the rising satellite. Now if 
you check the time exactly at the moment when the 
shadow on the sand is equal to the height of the outcrop, 
and time it again when the light is at the zenith and the 
shadow gone, you will multiply this number of minutes 
by 8—think why, now; horizon to zenith is one-fourth of 
the orbit, give or take a little, and halfway up the sky is 
half that quarter—and you will then know this satellite’s 
period. You know all the periods—ninety minutes, two, 
two-and-a-half hours; with that and the appearance of 
this bird, you’ll find out which one it is. 

But if you were that kid, eager or resourceful or what¬ 
ever, you wouldn’t jabber about it to the sick man, for 
not only does he not want to be bothered with you, he’s 
thought of all that long since and is even now watching 
the shadows for that triangular split second of measure- 
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ment. Now! His eyes drop to the face of his chronome¬ 
ter; 0400, near as makes no never mind. 

He has minutes to wait now—ten? . . . thirty? . . . 
twenty-three?—while this baby moon eats up its slice of 
shadowpie; and that’s too bad, the waiting, for though 
the inner sea is calm there are currents below, shadows 
that shift and swim. Be busy. Be busy. He must not swim 
near that great invisible amoeba whatever happens: its 
first cold pseudopod is even now reaching for the vitals. 

Being a knowledgeable young fellow, not quite a kid 
any more, wanting to help the sick man too, you want to 
tell him everything you know about the cold-in-the-gut, 
that reaching invisible surrounding implacable amoeba. 
You know all about it—listen, you want to yell at him, 
don’t let that touch of cold bother you. Just know what it 

is, that’s all. Know what it is that is touching your gut. 
You want to tell him, listen: 

Listen, this is how you met the monster and dissected 

it. Listen, you were skin-diving in the Grenadines, a 
hundred tropical shoal-water islands; you had a new blue 
snorkel mask, the kind with face plate and breathing tube 
all in one, and new blue flippers on your feet, and a new 
blue spear gun—all this new because you’d only begun, 
you see; you were a beginner, aghast with pleasure at 
your easy intrusion into this underwater otherworld. You’d 
been out in a boat, you were coming back, you’d just 
reached the mouth of the little bay, you’d taken the 
notion to swim the rest of the way. You’d said as much to 
the boys and slipped into the warm silky water. You 
brought your gun. 

Not far to go at all, but then beginners find wet dis¬ 
tances deceiving. For the first five minutes or so it was 
only delightful, the sun hot on your back and the water 
so warm it seemed not to have any temperature at all and 
you were flying. With your face under the water, your 
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mask was not so much attached as part of you, your wide 
blue flippers trod away yards, your gun rode all but 
weightless in your hand, the taut rubber sling making an 
occasional hum as your passage plucked it in the sunlit 
green. In your ears crooned the breathy monotone of the 
snorkel tube, and through the invisible disk of plate glass 
you saw wonders. The bay was shallow—ten, twelve feet 
or so—and sandy, with great growths of brain-, bone-, 
and fire-coral, intricate waving sea fans, and fish—such 
fish! Scarlet and green and aching azure, gold and rose 
and slate-color studded with sparks of enamel blue, pink 
and peach and silver. And that thing got into you, that 
. . . monster. 

There were enemies in this otherworld: the sand-colored 
spotted sea snake with his big ugly head and turned-down 
mouth, who would not retreat but lay watching the in¬ 
truder pass; and the mottled moray with jaws like bolt 
cutters; and somewhere around, certainly, the barracuda 
with his undershot face and teeth turned inward so that 
he must take away whatever he might strike. There were 
urchins—the plump white sea egg with its thick fur of 
sharp quills and the black ones with the long slender 
spines that would break off in unwary flesh and fester 
there for weeks; and filefish and stonefish with their 
poisoned barbs and lethal meat; and the stingaree who 
could drive his spike through a leg bone. Yet these were 
not monsters, and could not matter to you, the invader 
churning along above them all. For you were above them 
in so many ways—armed, rational, comforted by the 
close shore (ahead the beach, the rocks on each side) and 
by the presence of the boat not too far behind. Yet you 
were . . . attacked. 

At first it was uneasiness, not pressing, but pervasive, a 
contact quite as intimate as that of the sea; you were 
sheathed in it. And also there was the touch—the cold 
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inward contact. Aware of it at last, you laughed: for 
Pete’s sake, what’s there to be scared of? 

The monster, the amoeba. 

You raised your head and looked back in air. The boat 
had edged in to the cliff at the right; someone was giving 
a last poke around for lobster. You waved at the boat; it 
was your gun you waved, and emerging from the water it 
gained its latent ounces so that you sank a bit, and as if 
you had no snorkel on, you tipped your head back to get 
a breath. But tipping your head back plunged the end of 
the tube under water; the valve closed; you drew in a 
hard lungful of nothing at all. You dropped your face 
under; up came the tube; you got your air, and along 
with it a bullet of seawater which struck you somewhere 
inside the throat. You coughed it out and floundered, 
sobbing as you sucked in air, inflating your chest until it 
hurt, and the air you got seemed no good, no good at all, 
a worthless devitalized inert gas. 

You clenched your teeth and headed for the beach, 
kicking strongly and knowing it was the right thing to do; 
and then below and to the right you saw a great bulk 
mounding up out of the sand floor of the sea. You knew 
it was only the reef, rocks and coral and weed, but the 
sight of it made you scream; you didn’t care what you 
knew. You turned hard left to avoid it, fought by as if it 
would reach for you, and you couldn’t get air, couldn’t 
get air, for all the unobstructed hooting of your snorkel 
tube. You couldn’t bear the mask, suddenly, not for 
another second, so you shoved it upward clear of your 
mouth and rolled over, floating on your back and open¬ 
ing your mouth to the sky and breathing with a sort of 
quacking noise 

It was then and there that the monster well and truly 
engulfed you, mantling you round and about within itself— 
formless, borderless, the illimitible amoeba. The beach. 
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mere yards away, and the rocky arms of the bay, and the 
not too distant boat—these you could identify but no 
longer distinguish, for they were all one and the same 
thing ... the thing called unreachable. 

You fought that way for a time, on your back, dangling 
the gun under and behind you and straining to get enough 
warm sun-stained air into your chest. And in time some 
particles of sanity began to swirl in the roil of your mind, 
and to dissolve and tint it. The air pumping in and out of 
your square grinned frightened mouth began to be mean¬ 
ingful at last, and the monster relaxed away from you. 

You took stock, saw surf, beach, a leaning tree. You 
felt the new scene with your body as the rollers humped 
to become breakers. Only a dozen firm kicks brought 
you to where you could roll over and double up; your 
shin struck coral with a lovely agony and you stood in 
foam and waded ashore. You gained the wet sand, hard 
sand, and ultimately with two more paces powered by 
bravado, you crossed high-water mark and lay in the dry 
sand, unable to move. 

You lay in the sand, and before you were able to move 
or to think, you were able to feel a triumph—a triumph 
because you were alive and knew that much without 
thinking at all. 

When you were able to think, your first thought was 
of the gun, and the first move you were able to make 
was to let go at last of the thing. You had nearly died 
because you had not let it go before; without it you 
would not have been burdened and you would not have 
panicked. You had (you began to understand) kept it 
because someone else would have had to retrieve it— 
easily enough—and you could not have stood the laugh¬ 
ter. You had almost died because They might laugh at 
you. 
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This was the beginning of the dissection, analysis, study 
of the monster. It began then; it had never finished. 
Some of what you had learned from it was merely impor¬ 
tant; some of the rest—vital. 

You had learned, for example, never to swim farther 
with a snorkel than you could swim back without one. 
You learned never to burden yourself with the unneces¬ 
sary in an emergency; even a hand or a foot might be as 
expendable as a gun; pride was expendable, dignity was. 
You learned never to dive alone, even if they laugh at 
you, even if you have to shoot a fish yourself and say 
afterwards “we” shot it. Most of all, you learned that 
fear has many fingers, and one of them—a simple one, 
made of too great a concentration of carbon dioxide in 
your blood, as from too rapid breathing in and out of the 
same tube—is not really fear at all but feels like fear, and 
can turn into panic and kill you. 

Listen, you want to say, listen, there isn’t anything 
wrong with such an experience or with all the study it 
leads to, because a man who can learn enough from it 
could become fit enough, cautious enough, foresighted, 
modest, teachable enough to be chosen, to be qualified 
for- 

You lose the thought, or turn it away, because the sick 
man feels that cold touch deep inside, feels it right now, 
feels it beyond ignoring, above and beyond anything that 
you, with all your experience and certainty, could explain 
to him even if he would listen, which he won’t. Make 
him, then; tell him the cold touch is some simple explain¬ 
able thing like anoxemia, like gladness even: some triumph 
that he will be able to appreciate when his head is work¬ 
ing right again. 

Triumph? Here he’s alive after . . . whatever it is, and 
that doesn’t seem to be triumph enough, though it was 
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in the Grenadines, and that other time, when he got the 
bends, saved his own life, saved two other lives. Now, 
somehow, it’s not the same: there seems to be a reason 
why just being alive afterwards isn’t a triumph. 

Why not triumph? Because not twelve, not twenty, not 
even thirty minutes is it taking the satellite to complete 
its eighth-of-an-orbit: fifty minutes are gone, and still 
there’s a slice of shadow yonder. It is this, this which is 
placing the cold finger upon his heart, and he doesn’t 
know why, he doesn’t know why, he will not know why; 
he is afraid he shall when his head is working again . . . 

Oh, where’s the kid? Where is any way to busy the 
mind, apply it to something, anything else but the watch 
hand which outruns the moon? Here, kid: come over 
here—what you got there? 

If you were the kid, then you’d forgive everything and 
hunker down with your new model, not a toy, not a 
helicopter or a rocket-plane, but the big one, the one that 
looks like an overgrown cartridge. It’s so big even as a 
model that even an angry sick man wouldn’t call it a toy. 
A giant cartridge, but watch: the lower four-fifths is 
Alpha—all muscle—over a million pounds thrust. (Snap 
it off, throw it away.) Half the rest is Beta—all brains—it 
puts you on your way. (Snap it off, throw it away.) 
And now look at the polished fraction which is left. 
Touch a control somewhere and see—see? it has wings— 
wide triangular wings. This is Gamma, the one with 
wings, and on its back is a small sausage; it is a moth with 
a sausage on its back. The sausage (click! it comes free) 
is Delta. Delta is the last, the smallest: Delta is the way 
home. 

What will they think of next? Quite a toy. Quite a toy. 
Beat it, kid. The satellite is almost overhead, the sliver of 
shadow going—going—almost gone and . . . gone. 
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Check: 0459. Fifty-nine minutes?, give or take a few. 
Time eight . . . 472 ... is, uh, 7 hours 52 minutes. 

Seven hours fifty-two minutes? Why there isn’t a satel¬ 
lite round earth with a period like that. In all the solar 
systems there’s only . . . 

The cold finger turns fierce, implacable. 

The east is paling and the sick man turns to it, wanting 
the light, the sun, an end to questions whose answers 
couldn’t be looked upon. The sea stretches endlessly out 
to the growing light, and endlessly, somewhere out of 
sight, the surf roars. The paling east bleaches the sandy 
hilltops and throws the line of footprints into aching 
relief. That would be the buddy, the sick man knows, 
gone for help. He can not at the moment recall who the 
buddy is, but in time he will, and meanwhile the foot¬ 
prints make him less alone. 

The sun’s upper rim thrusts itself above the horizon 
with a flash of green, instantly gone. There is no dawn, 
just the green flash and then a clear white blast of un¬ 
equivocal sunup. The sea could not be whiter, more still, 
if it were frozen and snow-blanketed. In the west, stars 
still blaze, and overhead the crinkled satellite is scarcely 
abashed by the growing light. A formless jumble in the 
valley below begins to resolve itself into a sort of tent- 
city, or installation of some kind, with tube-like and 
sail-like buildings. This would have meaning for the sick 
man if his head were working right. Soon, it would. Will. 
(Oh . . .) 

The sea, out on the horizon just under the rising sun, is 
behaving strangely, for in that place where properly be¬ 
longs a pool of unbearable brightness, there is instead a 
notch of brown. It is as if the white fire of the sun is 
drinking dry the sea—for look, look! the notch becomes 
a bow and the bow a crescent, racing ahead of the sun- 
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light, white sea ahead of it and behind it a cocoa-dry 
stain spreading across and down toward where he watches. 

Beside the finger of fear which lies on him, another 
finger places itself, and another, making ready for that 
clutch, that grip, that ultimate insane squeeze of panic. 
Yet beyond that again, past that squeeze when it comes, 
to be savored if the squeeze is only fear and not panic, 
lies triumph—triumph, and a glory. It is perhaps this 
which constitutes his whole battle: to fit himself, prepare 
himself to bear the utmost that fear could do, for if he 
can do that, there is a triumph on the other side. But. . . 
not yet. Please, not yet awhile. 

Something flies (or flew, or will fly—he is a little 
confused on this point) toward him, from the far right 
where the stars still shine. It is not a bird and it is unlike 
any aircraft on earth, for the aerodynamics are wrong. 
Wings so wide and so fragile would be useless, would 
melt and tear away in any of earth’s atmosphere but the 
outer fringes. He sees then (because he prefers to see it 
so) that it is the kid’s model, or part of it, and for a toy, 
it does very well indeed. 

It is the part called Gamma, and it glides in, balancing, 
parallels the sand and holds away, holds away slowing, 
then settles, all in slow motion, throwing up graceful 
sheet fountains of fine sand from its skids. And it runs 
along the ground for an impossible distance, letting down 
its weight by the ounce and stingily the ounce, until look 
out until a skid look out fits itself into a bridged crevasse 
look out, look out! and still moving on, it settles down to 
the struts. Gamma then, tired, digs her wide left wingtip 
carefully into the racing sand, digs it in hard; and as the 
wing breaks off, Gamma slews, sidles, slides slowly, point¬ 
ing her other triangular tentlike wing at the sky, and 
broadside crushes into the rocks at the valley’s end. 

As she rolls smashing over, there breaks from her 
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broad back the sausage, the little Delta, which somer¬ 
saults away to break its back upon the rocks, and through 
the broken hull, spill smashed shards of graphite from 
the moderator of her power pile. Look out! Look out! 
and at the same instant from the finally checked mass of 
Gamma there explodes a doll, which slides and tumbles 
into the sand, into the rocks and smashed hot graphite 
from the wreck of Delta. 

The sick man numbly watches this toy destroy itself: 
what will they think of next—and with a gelid horror 
prays at the doll lying in the raging rubble of the atomic 
pile: don’t stay there, man—get away! get away! that’s hot, 
you know? But it seems like a night and a day and half 
another night before the doll staggers to its feet and, 
clumsy in its pressure-suit, runs away up the valley-side, 
climbs a sand-topped outcrop, slips, falls, lies under a 
slow cascade of cold ancient sand until, but for an arm 
and the helmet, it is buried. 

The sun is high now, high enough to show the sea is 
not a sea, but brown plain with the frost burned off it, as 
now it bums away from the hills, diffusing in air and 
blurring the edges of the sun’s disk, so that in a very few 
minutes there is no sun at all, but only a glare in the east. 
Then the valley below loses its shadows, and like an 
arrangement in a diorama, reveals the form and nature of 
the wreckage below: no tent-city this, no installation, but 
the true real ruin of Gamma and the eviscerated hulk of 
Delta. (Alpha was the muscle, Beta the brain; Gamma 
was a bird, but Delta, Delta was the way home.) 

And from it stretches the line of footprints, to and by 
the sick man, above to the bluff, and gone with the 
sandslide which had buried him there. Whose footprints? 

He knows whose, whether or not he knows that he 
knows, or wants to or not. He knows what satellite has 
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(give or take a bit) a period like that (want it exactly? 
—it’s 7.66 hours). He knows what world has such a night, 
and such a frosty glare by day. He knows these things as 
he knows how spilled radio-actives will pour the crash 
and mutter of surf into a man’s earphones. 

Say you were that kid: say, instead, at least, that you 
are the sick man, for they are the same; surely then you 
can understand why of all things, even while shattered, 
shocked, sick, with radiation calculated (leaving) radia¬ 
tion computed (arriving) and radiation past all bearing 
(lying in the wreckage of Delta) you would want to think 
of the sea. For no farmer who fingers the soil with love 
and knowledge, no poet who sings of it, artist, contrac¬ 
tor, engineer, even child bursting into tears at the inex¬ 
pressible beauty of a field of daffodils—none of these is 
as intimate with Earth as those who live on, live with, 
breathe and drift in its seas. So of these things you must 
think; with these you must dwell until you are less sick 
and more ready to face the truth. 

The truth, then, is that the satellite fading here is 
Phobos, that those footprints are your own, that there is 
no sea here, that you have crashed and are killed and will 
in a moment be dead. The cold hand ready to squeeze 
and still your heart is not anoxia or even fear, it is death. 
Now, if there is something more important than this, now 
is the time for it to show itself. 

The sick man looks at the line of his own footprints, 
which testify that he is alone, and at the wreckage below, 
which states that there is no way back, and at the 
white east and the mottled west and the paling bleek- 
like satellite above. Surf sounds in his ears. He hears 
his pumps. He hears what is left of his breathing. The 
cold clamps down and folds him round past measuring, 
past all limits. 

Then he speaks, cries out: then with joy he takes his 
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triumph at the other side of death, as one takes a great 
fish, as one completes a skilled and mighty task, rebal¬ 
ances at the end of some great daring leap; and as he 
used to say “we shot a fish” he uses no “I”: 

“God,” he cries, dying on Mars, “God, we made it!” 
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Clifford D. Simak won five major awards during his long 
career—Hugos for “The Big Front Yard” (1959), Way 
Station (1964), and “Grotto of the Dancing Bear” (1981); 
a Nebula for the last named story; and most importantly, 
the Grand Master Award of the Science Fiction Writers 
of America for lifetime achievement. His story “Deser¬ 
tion” (1944) gets my vote as the best sf story ever written. 

One of his great qualities was his ability to empathize 
with his alien creations, a talent beautifully exhibited in 
“A Death in the House.” (MHG) 

The thing about Clifford D. Simak was that he wrote 
about good people and you have no idea how refreshing I 
always found that to be. He was my mentor and my 
model and I tried also to write about good people in 
simple and straightforward style. 

We had a peculiar half-century friendship that was 
expressed almost entirely by an off-and-on epistolary com¬ 
munication. I doubt that we met more than four times 
altogether. Of all the deaths in science fiction, I felt his 
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most closely, with the possible exception of that of John 
W. Campbell, Jr. 

Simak came to the realization of his powers under the 
guidance of John Campbell, by the way, just as I did, and 
at the same time. That was another bond between us. 
(IA) 

Old Mose Abrams was out hunting cows when he found 
the alien. He didn’t know it was an alien, but it was alive 
and it was in a lot of trouble and Old Mose, despite 
everything the neighbors said about him, was not the 
kind of man who could bear to leave a sick thing out 
there in the woods. 

It was a horrid-looking thing, green and shiny, with 
some purple spots on it, and it was repulsive even twenty 
feet away. And it stank. 

It had crawled, or tried to crawl, into a clump of hazel 
brush, but hadn’t made it. The head part was in the 
brush and the rest lay out there naked in the open. Every 
now and then the parts that seemed to be arms and hands 
clawed feebly at the ground, trying to force itself deeper 
in the brush, but it was too weak; it never moved an 
inch. 

It was groaning, too, but not too loud—just the kind of 
keening sound a lonesome wind might make around a 
wide, deep eave. But there was more in it than just the 
sound of winter wind; there was a frightened, desperate 
note that made the hair stand up on Old Mose’s nape. 

Old Mose stood there for quite a spell, making up his 
mind what he ought to do about it, and a while longer 
after that working up his courage, although most folks 
offhand would have said that he had plenty. But this was 
the sort of situation that took more than just ordinary 
screw-up courage. It took a lot of foolhardiness. 

But this was a wild, hurt thing and he couldn’t leave it 
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there, so he walked up to it and knelt down, and it was 
pretty hard to look at, though there was a sort of fascina¬ 
tion in its repulsiveness that was hard to figure out—as if 
it were so horrible that it dragged one to it. And it stank 
in a way that no one had ever smelled before. 

Mose, however, was not finicky. In the neighborhood, 
he was not well known for fastidity. Ever since his wife 
had died almost ten years before, he had lived alone on 
his untidy farm and the housekeeping that he did was the 
scandal of all the neighbor women. Once a year, if he got 
around to it, he sort of shoveled out the house, but the 
rest of the year he just let things accumulate. 

So he wasn’t as upset as some might have been with 
the way the creature smelled. But the sight of it upset 
him, and it took him quite a while before he could bring 
himself to touch it, and when he finally did, he was 
considerably surprised. He had been prepared for it to be 
either cold or slimy, or maybe even both. But it was 
neither. It was warm and hard and it had a clean feel to 
it, and he was reminded of the way a green com stalk 
would feel. 

He slid his hand beneath the hurt thing and pulled it 
gently from the clump of hazel brush and turned it over 
so he could see its face. It hadn’t any face. It had an 
enlargement at the top of it, like a flower on top of a 
stalk, although its body wasn’t any stalk, and there was a 
fringe around this enlargement that wiggled like a can of 
worms, and it was then that Mose almost turned around 
and ran. 

But he stuck it out. 

He squatted there, staring at the no-face with the fringe 
of worms, and he got cold all over and his stomach 
doubled up on him and he was stiff with fright—and the 
fright got worse when it seemed to him that the keening 
of the thing was coming from the worms. 
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Mose was a stubborn man. One had to be stubborn to 
run a runty farm like this. Stubborn and insensitive in a 
lot of ways. But not insensitive, of course, to a thing in 
pain. 

Finally he was able to pick it up and hold it in his arms 
and there was nothing to it, for it didn’t weigh much. 
Less than a half-grown shoat, he figured. 

He went up the woods path with it, heading back for 
home, and it seemed to him the smell of it was less. He 
was hardly scared at all and he was warm again and not 
cold all over. 

For the thing was quieter now and keening just a little. 
And although he could not be sure of it, there were times 
when it seemed as if the thing were snuggling up to him, 
the way a scared and hungry baby will snuggle to any 
grown person that comes and picks it up. 

Old Mose reached the buildings and he stood out in 
the yard a minute, wondering whether he should take it 
to the barn or house. The bam, of course, was the 
natural place for it, for it wasn’t human—it wasn’t even 
as close to human as a dog or cat or sick lamb would be. 

He didn’t hesitate too long, however. He took it into 
the house and laid it on what he called a bed, next to the 
kitchen stove. He got it straightened out all neat and 
orderly and pulled a dirty blanket over it, and then went 
to the stove and stirred up the fire until there was some 
flame. 

Then he pulled up a chair beside the bed and had a 
good, hard, wondering look at this thing he had brought 
home. It had quieted down a lot and seemed more com¬ 
fortable than it had out in the woods. He tucked the 
blanket snug around it with a tenderness that surprised 
himself. He wondered what he had that it might eat, and 
even if he knew, how he’d manage feeding it, for it 
seemed to have no mouth. 
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“But you don’t need to worry none,” he told it. “Now 
that I got you under a roof, you’ll be all right. I don’t 
know too much about it, but I’ll take care of you the best 
I can.” 

By now it was getting on toward evening, and he 
looked out the window and saw that the cows he had 
been hunting had come home by themselves. 

“I got to go get the milking done and the other chores,” 
he told the thing lying on the bed, “but it won’t take me 
long. I’ll be right back.” 

Old Mose loaded up the stove so the kitchen would 
stay warm and he tucked the thing in once again, then 
got his milk pails and went down to the bam. 

He fed the sheep and pigs and horses and he milked 
the cows. He hunted eggs and shut the chicken house. 
He pumped a tank of water. 

Then he went back to the house. 

It was dark now and he lit the oil lamp on the table, 
for he was against electricity. He’d refused to sign up 
when REA had run out the line and a lot of the neigh¬ 
bors had gotten sore at him for being unco-operative. 
Not that he cared, of course. 

He had a look at the thing upon the bed. It didn’t seem 
to be any better, or any worse, for that matter. If it had 
been a sick lamb or an ailing calf, he could have known 
right off how it was getting on, but this thing was differ¬ 
ent. There was no way to tell. 

He fixed himself some supper and ate it and wished he 
knew how to feed the thing. And he wished, too, that he 
knew how to help it. He’d got it under shelter and he had 
it warm, but was that right or wrong for something like 
this? He had no idea. 

He wondered if he should try to get some help, then 
felt squeamish about asking help when he couldn’t say 
exactly what had to be helped. But then he wondered 
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how he would feel himself if he were in a far, strange 
country, all played out and sick, and no one to get him 
any help because they didn’t know exactly what he was. 

That made up his mind for him and he walked over to 
the phone. But should he call a doctor or a veterinarian? 
He decided to call the doctor because the thing was in 
the house. If it had been in the barn, he would have 
called the veterinarian. 

He was on a rural line and the hearing wasn’t good and 
he was halfway deaf, so he didn’t use the phone too 
often. He had told himself at times it was nothing but 
another aggravation and there had been a dozen times he 
had threatened to have it taken out. But now he was glad 
he hadn’t. 

The operator got old Doctor Benson and they couldn’t 
hear one another too well, but Mose finally made the 
doctor understand who was calling and that he needed him 
and the doctor said he’d come. 

With some relief, Mose hung up the phone and was 
just standing there, not doing anything when he was 
struck by the thought that there might be others of these 
things down there in the woods. He had no idea what 
they were or what they might be doing or where they 
might be going, but it was pretty evident that the one 
upon the bed was some sort of stranger from a very 
distant place. It stood to reason that there might be more 
than one of them, for far traveling was a lonely business 
and anyone—or anything—would like to have some 
company along. 

He got the lantern down off the peg and lit it and went 
stumping out the door. The night was black as a stack of 
cats and the lantern light was feeble, but that made not a 
bit of difference, for Mose knew this farm of his like the 
back of his hand. 

He went down the path into the woods. It was a 
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spooky place, but it took more than woods at night to 
spook Old Mose. At the place where he had found the 
thing, he looked around, pushing through the brush and 
holding the lantern high so he could see a bigger area, 
but he didn’t find another one of them. 

He did find something else, though—a sort of outsize 
birdcage made of metal lattice work that had wrapped 
itself around an eight-inch hickory tree. He tried to pull 
it loose, but it was jammed so tight that he couldn’t 
budge it. 

He sighted back the way it must have come. He could 
see where it had plowed its way through the upper branches 
of the trees, and out beyond were stars, shining bleakly 
with the look of far away. 

Mose had no doubt that the thing lying on his bed 
beside the kitchen stove had come in this birdcage con¬ 
traption. He marveled some at that, but he didn’t fret 
himself too much, for the whole thing was so unearthly 
that he knew he had little chance of pondering it out. 

He walked back to the house and he scarcely had the 
lantern blown out and hung back on its peg than he 
heard a car drive up. 

The doctor, when he came up to the door, became a 
little grumpy at seeing Old Mose standing there. 

“You don’t look sick to me,” the doctor said. “Not 
sick enough to drag me clear out here at night.” 

“I ain’t sick,” said Mose. 

“Well, then,” said the doctor, more grumpily than 
ever, “what did you mean by phoning me?” 

“I got someone who is sick,” said Mose. “I hope you 
can help him. I would have tried myself, but I don’t 
know how to go about it.” 

The doctor came inside and Mose shut the door behind 
him. 

“You got something rotten in here?” asked the doctor. 
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“No, it’s just the way he smells. It was pretty bad at 
first, but I’m getting used to it by now.” 

The doctor saw the thing lying on the bed and went 
over to it. Old Mose heard him sort of gasp and could see 
him standing there, very stiff and straight. Then he bent 
down and had a good look at the critter on the bed. 

When he straightened up and turned around to Mose, 
the only thing that kept him from being downright angry 
was that he was so flabbergasted. 

“Mose,” he yelled, what is this?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mose. “I found it in the woods 
and it was hurt and wailing and I couldn’t leave it there.” 

“You think it’s sick?” 

“I know it is,” said Mose. “It needs help awful bad. I’m 
afraid it’s dying.” 

The doctor turned back to the bed again and pulled the 
blanket down, then went and got the lamp so that he 
could see. He looked the critter up and down, and he 
prodded it with a skittish finger, and he made the kind of 
mysterious clucking sound that only doctors make. 

Then he pulled the blanket back over it again and took 
the lamp back to the table. 

“Mose,” he said, “I can’t do a thing for it.” 

“But you’re a doctor!” 

“A human doctor, Mose. I don’t know what this thing 
is, but it isn’t human. I couldn’t even guess what is wrong 
with it, if anything. And I wouldn’t know what could be 
safely done for it even if I could diagnose its illness. I’m 
not even sure it’s an animal. There are a lot of things 
about it that argue it’s a plant.” 

Then the doctor asked Mose straight out how he came 
to find it and Mose told him exactly how it happened. 
But he didn’t tell him anything about the birdcage, for 
when he thought about it, it sounded so fantastic that he 
couldn’t bring himself to tell it. Just finding the critter 
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and having it here was bad enough, without throwing in 
the birdcage. 

“I tell you what,” the doctor said, “You got something 
here that’s outside all human knowledge. I doubt there’s 
ever been a thing like this seen on Earth before. I have 
no idea what it is and I wouldn’t try to guess. If I were 
you, I’d get in touch with the university up at Madison. 
There might be someone there who could get it figured 
out. Even if they couldn’t they’d be interested. They’d 
want to study it.” 

Mose went to the cupboard and got the cigar box 
almost full of silver dollars and paid the doctor. The 
doctor put the dollars in his pocket, joshing Mose about 
his eccentricity. 

But Mose was stubborn about his silver dollars. “Paper 
money don’t seem legal, somehow,” he declared. “I like 
the feel of silver and the way it clinks. It’s got authority.” 

The doctor left and he didn’t seem as upset as Mose 
had been afraid he might be. As soon as he was gone, 
Mose pulled up a chair and sat down beside the bed. 

It wasn’t right, he thought, that the thing should be so 
sick and no one to help—no one who knew any way to 
help it. 

He sat in the chair and listened to the ticking of the 
clock, loud in the kitchen silence, and the crackling of 
the wood burning in the stove. 

Looking at the thing lying on the bed, he had an 
almost fierce hope that it could get well again and stay 
with him. Now that its birdcage was all banged up, maybe 
there’d be nothing it could do but stay. And he hoped it 
would, for already the house felt less lonely. 

Sitting in the chair between the stove and bed, Mose 
realized how lonely it had been. It had not been quite so 
bad until Towser died. He had tried to bring himself to 
get another dog, but he never had been able to. For 
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there was no dog that would take the place of Towser 
and it had seemed unfaithful to even try. He could 
have gotten a cat, of course, but that would remind him 
too much of Molly; she had been very fond of cats, and 
until the time she died, there had always been two or 
three of them underfoot around the place. 

But now he was alone. Alone with his farm and his 
stubbornness and his silver dollars. The doctor thought, 
like all the rest of them, that the only silver Mose had 
was in the cigar box in the cupboard. There wasn’t one of 
them who knew about the old iron kettle piled plumb 
full of them, hidden underneath the floor boards of the 
living room. He chuckled at the thought of how he had 
them fooled. He’d give a lot to see his neighbors’ faces 
if they could only know. But he was not the one to tell 
them. If they were to find it out, they’d have to find it 
out for themselves. 

He nodded in the chair and finally he slept, sitting 
upright, with his chin resting on his chest and his crossed 
arms wrapped around himself as if to keep him warm. 

When he woke, in the dark before the dawn, with the 
lamp flickering on the table and the fire in the stove 
burned low, the alien had died. 

There was no doubt of death. The thing was cold and 
rigid and the husk that was its body was rough and drying 
out—as a com stalk in the field dries out, whipping in the 
wind once the growing had been ended. 

Mose pulled the blanket up to cover it, and although 
this was early to do the chores, he went out by lantern 
light and got them done. 

After breakfast, he heated water and washed his face 
and shaved, and it was the first time in years he’d shaved 
any day but Sunday. Then he put on his one good suit 
and slicked down his hair and got the old jalopy out of 
the machine shed and drove into town. 
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He hunted up Ed Dennison, the town clerk, who also 
was the secretary of the cemetery associtation. 

“Eb,” he said, “I want to buy a lot.” 

“But you’ve got a lot,” protested Eb. 

“That plot,” said Mose, “is a family plot. There’s just 
room for me and Molly.” 

“Well, then,” asked Eb, “why another one? You have 
no other members of the family.” 

“I found someone in the woods,” said Morse. “I took 
him home and he died last night. I plan to bury him.” 

“If you found a dead man in the woods,” Eb warned 
him, “you better notify the coroner and sheriff.” 

“In time I may,” said Mose, not intending to. “Now 
how about that plot?” 

Washing his hands of the affair entirely, Eb sold him 
the plot. 

Having bought his plot, Mose went to the undertaking 
establishment run by Albert Jones. 

“Al,” he said, “there’s been a death out at the house. 
A stranger I found out in the woods. He doesn’t seem to 
have anyone and I aim to take care of it.” 

“You got a death certificate?” asked Al, who sub¬ 
scribed to none of the niceties affected by most funeral 
parlor operators. 

“Well, no, I haven’t.” 

“Was there a doctor in attendance?” 

“Doc Benson came out last night.” 

“He should have made you out one. I’ll give him a 
ring.” 

He phoned Doctor Benson and talked with him a while 
and got red around the gills. He finally slammed down 
the phone and turned to Mose. 

“I don’t know what you’re trying to pull off,” he 
fumed, “but Doc tells me this thing of yours isn’t even 
human. I don’t take care of dogs or cats or—” 
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“This ain’t no dog or cat.” 

“I don’t care what it is. It’s got to be human for me to 
handle it. And don’t go trying to bury it in the cemetery, 
because it’s against the law.” 

Considerably discouraged. Most left the undertaking 
parlor and trudged slowly up the hill toward the town’s 
one and only church. 

He found the minister in his study working on a ser¬ 
mon. Mose sat down in a chair and fumbled his battered 
hat around and around in his work-scarred hands. 

“Parson,” he said, “I’ll tell you the story from first to 
last,” and he did. He added, “I don’t know what it is. I 
guess no one else does, either. But it’s dead and in need of 
decent burial and that’s the least that I can do. I can’t 
bury it in the cemetery, so I suppose I’ll have to find a 
place for it on the farm. I wonder if you could bring 
yourself to come out and say a word or two.” 

The minister gave the matter some deep consideration. 

“I’m sorry, Mose,” he said at last. “I don’t believe I 
can. I am not sure at all the church would approve of it.” 

“This thing may not be human,” said Old Mose, “but 
it is one of God’s critters.” 

The minister thought some more, and did some won¬ 
dering out loud, but made up his mind finally that he 
couldn’t do it. 

So Mose went down the street to where his car was 
waiting and drove home, thinking about what heels some 
humans are. 

Back at the farm again, he got a pick and shovel and 
went into the garden, and there, in one comer of it, he 
dug a grave. He went out to the machine shed to hunt up 
some boards to make the thing a casket, but it turned out 
that he had used the last of the lumber to patch up the 
hog pen. 

Mose went to the house and dug around in a chest in 
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one of the back rooms which had not been used for 
years, hunting for a sheet to use as a winding shroud, 
since there would be no casket. He couldn’t find a sheet, 
but he did unearth an old white linen table cloth. He 
figured that would do, so he took it to the kitchen. 

He pulled back the blanket and looked at the critter 
lying there in death and a sort of lump came into his 
throat at the thought of it—how it had died so lonely and 
so far from home without a creature of its own to spend 
its final hours with. And naked, too, without a stitch of 
clothing and with no possession, with not a thing to leave 
behind as a remembrance of itself. 

He spread the table cloth out on the floor beside the 
bed and lifted the thing and laid it on the table cloth. As 
he laid it down, he saw the pocket in it—if it was a 
pocket—a sort of slitted flap in the center of what could 
be its chest. He ran his hand across the pocket area. 
There was a lump inside it. He crouched for a long 
moment beside the body, wondering what to do. 

Finally he reached his fingers into the flap and took 
out the thing that bulged. It was a ball, a little bigger 
than a tennis ball, made of cloudy glass—or, at least, it 
looked like glass. He squatted there, staring at it, then 
took it to the window for a better look. 

There was nothing strange at all about the ball. It was 
just a cloudy ball of glass and it had a rough, dead feel 
about it, just as the body had. 

He shook his head and took it back and put it where 
he’d found it and wrapped the body securely in the cloth. 
He carried it to the garden and put it in the grave. 
Standing solemnly at the head of the grave, he said a few 
short words and then shoveled in the dirt. 

He had meant to make a mound above the grave and 
he had intended to put up a cross, but at the last he 
didn’t do either one of these. There would be snoopers. 
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The word would get around and they’d be coming out 
and hunting for the spot where he had buried this thing 
he had found out in the woods. So there must be no 
mound to mark the place and no cross as well. Perhaps it 
was for the best, he told himself, for what could he have 
carved or written on the cross? 

By this time it was well past noon and he was getting 
hungry, but he didn’t stop to eat, because there were 
other things to do. He went out into the pasture and 
caught up Bess and hitched her to the stoneboat and 
went down into the woods. 

He hitched her to the birdcage that was wrapped around 
the tree and she pulled it loose as pretty as you please. 
Then he loaded it on the stoneboat and hauled it up the 
hill and stowed it in the back of the machine shed, in the 
far comer by the forge. 

After that, he hitched Bess to the garden plow and 
gave the garden a cultivating that it didn’t need so it 
would be fresh dirt all over and no one could locate 
where he’d dug the grave. 

He was just finishing the plowing when Sheriff Doyle 
drove up and got out of the car. The sheriff was a 
soft-spoken man, but he was no dawdler. He got right to 
the point. 

“I hear,” he said, “you found something in the woods.” 

“That I did,” said Mose. 

“I hear it died on you.” 

“Sheriff, you heard right.” 

“I’d like to see it, Mose.” 

“Can’t. I buried it. And I ain’t telling where.” 

“Mose,” the sheriff said, “I don’t want to make you 
trouble, but you did an illegal thing. You can’t go finding 
people in the woods and just bury them when they up 
and die on you.” 

“You talk to Doc Benson?” 
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The sheriff nodded. “He said it wasn’t any kind of 
thing he’d ever seen before. He said it wasn’t human.” 

“Well, then,” said Mose, “I guess that lets you out. If 
it wasn’t human, there could be no crime against a per¬ 
son. And if it wasn’t owned, there ain’t any crime against 
property. There’s been no one around to claim they 
owned the thing, is there?” 

The sheriff rubbed his chin. “No, there hasn’t. Maybe 
you’re right. Where did you study law?” 

“I never studied law. I never studied nothing. I just 
use common sense.” 

“Doc said something about the folks up at the univer¬ 
sity might want to look at it.” 

“I tell you. Sheriff,” said Mose. “This thing came here 
from somewhere and it died. I don’t know where it came 
from and I don’t know what it was and I don’t hanker 
none to know. To me it was just a living thing that 
needed help real bad. It was alive and it had its dignity 
and in death it commanded some respect. When the rest 
of you refused it decent burial, I did the best I could. 
And that is all there is to it.” 

“All right, Mose,” the sheriff said, “if that’s how you 
want it.” 

He turned around and stalked back to the car. Mose 
stood beside old Bess hitched to her plow and watched 
him drive away. He drove fast and reckless as if he might 
be angry. 

Mose put the plow away and turned the horse back to 
the pasture and by now it was time to do chores again. 

He got the chores all finished and made himself some 
supper and after supper sat beside the stove, listening to 
the ticking of the clock, loud in the silent house, and the 
crackle of the fire. 

All night long the house was lonely. 

The next afternoon, as he was plowing com, a reporter 
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came and walked up the row with him and talked with 
him when he came to the end of the row. Mose didn’t 
like this reporter much. He was too flip and he asked 
some funny questions, so Mose clammed up and didn’t 
tell him much. 

A few days later, a man showed up from the university 
and showed him the story the reporter had gone back 
and written. The story made fun of Mose. 

“I’m sorry,” the professor said. “Those newspapermen 
are unaccountable. I wouldn’t worry too much about 
anything they write.” 

“I don’t,” Mose told him. 

The man from the university asked a lot of questions 
and made quite a point about how important it was that 
he should see the body. 

But Mose only shook his head. “It’s at peace,” he said. 
“I aim to leave it that way.” 

The man went away disgusted, but still quite dignified. 

For several days there were people driving by and 
dropping in, the idly curious, and there were some neigh¬ 
bors Mose hadn’t seen for months. But he gave them all 
short shrift and in a little while they left him alone and he 
went on with his farming and the house stayed lonely. 

He thought again that maybe he should get a dog, but 
he thought of Towser and he couldn’t do it. 

One day, working in the garden, he found the plant 
that grew out of the grave. It was a funny-looking plant 
and his first impulse was to root it out. 

But he didn’t do it, for the plant intrigued him. It was 
a kind he’d never seen before and he decided he would 
let it grow, for a while at least, to see what kind it was. It 
was a bulky, fleshy plant, with heavy, dark-green, curling 
leaves, and it reminded him in some ways of the skunk 
cabbage that burgeoned in the woods come spring. 

There was another visitor, the queerest of the lot. He 
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was a dark and intense man who said he was the presi¬ 
dent of a flying saucer club. He wanted to know if Mose 
had talked with the thing he’d found out in the woods 
and seemed terribly disappointed when Mose told him he 
hadn’t. He wanted to know if Mose had found a vehicle 
the creature might have traveled in and Mose lied to him 
about it. He was afraid, the wild way the man was acting, 
that he might demand to search the place, and if he had, 
he’d likely have found the birdcage hidden in the ma¬ 
chine shed back in the comer by the forge. But the man 
got to lecturing Mose about withholding vital information. 

Finally Mose had taken all he could of it, so he stepped 
into the house and picked up the shotgun from behind 
the door. The president of the flying saucer club said 
good-by rather hastily and got out of there. 

Farm life went on as usual, with the com laid by and the 
haying started and out in the garden the strange plant 
kept on growing and now was taking shape. Old Mose 
couldn’t believe his eyes when he saw the sort of shape it 
took and he spent long evening hours just standing in the 
garden, watching it and wondering if his loneliness were 
playing tricks on him. 

The morning came when he found the plant standing at 
the door and waiting for him. He should have been 
surprised, of course, but he really wasn’t, for he had 
lived with it, watching it of eventide, and although he 
had not dared admit it even to himself, he had known 
what it was. 

For here was the creature he’d found in the woods, no 
longer sick and keening, no longer close to death, but full 
of life and youth. 

It was not the same entirely, though. He stood and 
looked at it and could see the differences—the little 
differences that might have been those between youth 
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and age, or between a father and a son, or again the 
differences expressed in an evolutionary pattern. 

“Good morning,” said Mose, not feeling strange at all 
to be talking to the thing. “It’s good to have you back.” 

The thing standing in the yard did not answer him. But 
that was not important; he had not expected that it 
would. The one important point was that he had some¬ 
thing he could talk to. 

“I’m going out to do the chores,” said Mose. “You 
want to tag along?” 

It tagged along with him and it watched him as he did 
the chores and he talked to it, which was a vast improve¬ 
ment over talking to himself. 

At breakfast, he laid an extra plate for it and pulled up 
an extra chair, but it turned out the critter was not 
equipped to use a chair, for it wasn’t hinged to sit. 

Nor did it eat. That bothered Mose at first, for he was 
hospitable, but he told himself that a big, strong, strap¬ 
ping youngster like this one knew enough to take care of 
itself, and he probably didn’t need to worry too much 
about how it got along. 

After breakfast, he went out to the garden, with the 
critter accompanying him, and sure enough, the plant 
was gone. There was a collapsed husk lying on the ground, 
the outer covering that had been the cradle of the crea¬ 
ture at his side. 

Then he went to the machine shed and the creature 
saw the birdcage and rushed over to it and looked it over 
minutely. Then it turned around to Mose and made a 
sort of pleading gesture. 

Mose went over to it and laid his hands on one of the 
twisted bars and the critter stood beside him and laid its 
hands on, too, and they pulled together. It was no use. 
They could move the metal some, but not enough to pull 
it back in shape again. 
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They stood and looked at one another, although look¬ 
ing may not be the word, for the critter had no eyes to 
look with. It made some funny motions with its hands, 
but Mose couldn’t understand. Then it lay down on the 
floor and showed him how the birdcage ribs were fas¬ 
tened to the base. 

It took a while for Mose to understand how the fasten¬ 
ing worked and he never did know exactly why it did. 
There wasn’t, actually, any reason that it should work 
that way. 

First you applied some pressure, just the right amount 
at the exact and correct angle, and the bar would move a 
little. Then you applied some more pressure, again the 
exact amount and at the proper angle, and the bar would 
move some more. You did this three times and the bar 
came loose, although there was, God knows, no reason 
why it should. 

Mose started a fire in the forge and shoveled in some 
coal and worked the bellows while the critter watched. 
But when he picked up the bar to put it in the fire, the 
critter got between him and the forge and wouldn’t let 
him near. Mose realized then he couldn’t—or wasn’t sup¬ 
posed to—heat the bar to straighten it and he never 
questioned the entire rightness of it. For, he told himself, 
this thing must surely know the proper way to do it. 

So he took the bar over to the anvil and started ham¬ 
mering it back into shape again, cold, without the use of 
fire, while the critter tried to show him the shape it 
should be. It took quite a while, but finally it was straight¬ 
ened out to the critter’s satisfaction. 

Mose figured they’d have themselves a time getting the 
bar back in place again, but it slipped on as slick as could 
be. 

Then they took off another bar and this one went 
faster, now that Mose had the hang of it. 
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But it was hard and grueling labor. They worked all 
day and only straightened out five bars. 

It took four solid days to get the bars on the birdcage 
hammered into shape and all the time the hay was wait¬ 
ing to be cut. 

But it was all right with Mose. He had someone to talk 
to and the house had lost its loneliness. 

When they got the bars back in place, the critter slipped 
into the cage and started fooling with a dingus on the 
roof of it that looked like a complicated basket. Mose, 
watching, figured that the basket was some sort of control. 

The critter was discouraged. It walked around the shed 
looking for something and seemed unable to find it. It 
came back to Mose and made its despairing, pleading 
gesture. Mose showed it iron and steel; he dug into a 
carton where he kept bolts and clamps and bushings and 
scraps of metal and other odds and ends, finding brass 
and copper and even some aluminum, but it wasn’t any 
of these. 

And Mose was glad—a bit ashamed for feeling glad, 
but glad all the same. 

For it had been clear to him that when the birdcage 
was all ready, the critter would be leaving him. It had 
been impossible for Mose to stand in the way of the 
repair of the cage, or to refuse to help. But now that it 
apparently couldn’t be, he found himself well pleased. 

Now the critter would have to stay with him and he’d 
have someone to talk to and the house would not be 
lonely. It would be welcome, he told himself, to have 
folks again. The critter was almost as good a companion 
as Towser. 

Next morning, while Mose was fixing breakfast, he 
reached up in the cupboard to get the box of oatmeal and 
his hand struck the cigar box and it came crashing to the 
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floor. It fell over on its side and the lid came open and 
the dollars went free-wheeling all around the kitchen. 

Out of the comer of his eye, Mose saw the critter 
leaping quickly in pursuit of one of diem. It snatched it 
up and turned to Mose, with the coin held between its 
fingers, and a sort of thrumming noise was coming out of 
the nest of worms on top of it. 

It bent and scooped up more of them and cuddled 
them and danced a sort of jig, and Mose knew, with a 
sinking heart, that it had been silver the critter had been 
hunting. 

So Mose got down on his hands and knees and helped 
the critter gather up all the dollars. They put them back 
into the cigar box and Mose picked up the box and gave 
it to the critter. 

The critter took it and hefted it and had a disappointed 
look. Taking the box over to the table, it took the dollars 
out and stacked them in neat piles and Mose could see it 
was very disappointed. 

Perhaps, after all, Mose thought, it had not been silver 
the thing had been hunting for. Maybe it had made a 
mistake in thinking that the silver was some other kind of 
metal. 

Mose got down the oatmeal and poured it into some 
water and put it on the stove. When it was cooked and 
the coffee was ready, he carried his breakfast to the table 
and sat down to eat. 

The critter still was standing across the table from him, 
stacking and restacking the piles of silver dollars. And 
now it showed him with a hand held above the stacks, 
that it needed more of them. This many stacks, it showed 
him, and each stack so high. 

Mose sat stricken, with a spoon full of oatmeal halfway 
to his mouth. He thought of all those other dollars, the 
iron kettle packed with them, underneath the floor boards 
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in the living room. And he couldn’t do it; they were the 
only thing he had—except the critter now. And he could 
not give them up so the critter could go and leave him 
too. 

He ate his bowl of oatmeal without tasting it and drank 
two cups of coffee. And all the time the critter stood 
there and showed him how much more it needed. 

“I can’t do it for you,” Old Mose said. “I’ve done all 
you can expect of any living being. I found you in the 
woods and I gave you warmth and shelter. I tried to help 
you, and when I couldn’t, at least I gave you a place to 
die in. I buried you and protected you from all those 
other people and I did not pull you up when you started 
growing once again. Surely you can’t expect me to keep 
on giving endlessly.” 

But it was no good.The critter could not hear him and 
he did not convince himself. 

He got up from the table and walked into the living 
room with the critter trailing him. He loosened the floor 
boards and took out the kettle, and the critter, when it 
saw what was in the kettle, put its arms around itself and 
hugged in happiness. 

They lugged the money out to the machine shed and 
Mose built a fire in the forge and put the kettle in the fire 
and started melting down the hard-saved money. 

There were times he thought he couldn’t finish the job, 
but he did. 

The critter got the basket out of the birdcage and put it 
down beside the forge and dipped out the molten silver 
with an iron ladle and poured it here and there into the 
basket, shaping it in place with careful hammer taps. 

It took a long time, for it was exacting work, but 
finally it was done and the silver almost gone. The critter 
lugged the basket back into the birdcage and fastened it 
in place. 
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It was almost evening now and Mose had to go and do 
the chores. He half expected the thing might haul out the 
birdcage and be gone when he came back to the house. 
And he tried to be sore at it for its selfishness—it had 
taken from him and had not tried to pay him back—it 
had not, so far as he could tell, even tried to thank him. 
But he made a poor job of being sore at it. 

It was waiting for him when he came from the bam 
carrying two pails full of milk. It followed him inside the 
house and stood around and he tried to talk to it. But he 
didn’t have the heart to do much talking. He could not 
forget that it would be leaving, and the pleasure of its 
present company was lost in his terror of the loneliness 
to come. 

For now he didn’t even have his money to help ward 
off the loneliness. 

As he lay in bed that night, strange thoughts came 
creeping in upon him—the thought of an even greater 
loneliness than he had ever known upon this runty farm, 
the terrible, devastating loneliness of the empty wastes 
that lay between the stars, a driven loneliness while one 
hunted for a place or person that remained a misty thought 
one could not define, but which it was most important 
one should find. 

It was a strange thing for him to be thinking, and quite 
suddenly he knew it was no thought of his, but of this 
other that was in the room with him. 

He tried to raise himself, he fought to raise himself, 
but he couldn’t do it. He held his head up a moment, 
then fell back upon the pillow and went sound asleep. 

Next morning, after Mose had eaten breakfast, the two 
of them went to the machine shed and dragged the birdcage 
out. It stood there, a weird alien thing, in the chill 
brightness of the dawn. 

The critter walked up to it and started to slide between 
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two of the bars, but when it was halfway through, it 
stepped out again and moved over to confront Old Mose. 

“Good-by, friend,” said Mose. “I’ll miss you.” 

There was a strange stinging in his eyes. 

The other held out its hand in farewell, and Mose took 
it and there was something in the hand he grasped, 
something round and smooth that was transferred from 
its hand to his. 

The thing took its hand away and stepped quickly to 
the birdcage and slid between the bars. The hands reached 
for the basket and there was a sudden flicker and the 
birdcage was no longer there. 

Mose stood lonely in the barnyard, looking at the place 
where there was no birdcage and remembering what he 
had felt or thought—or been told?—the night before as 
he lay in bed. 

Already the critter would be there, out between the 
stars, in that black and utter loneliness, hunting for a 
place or thing or person that no human mind could grasp. 

Slowly Mose turned around to go back to the house, to 
get the pails and go down to the bam to get the milking 
done. 

He remembered the object in his hand and lifted his 
still-clenched fist in front of him. He opened his fingers 
and the little crystal ball lay there in his palm—and it was 
exactly like the one he’d found in the slitted flap in the 
body he had buried in the garden. Except that one had 
been dead and cloudy and this one had the living glow of 
a distant-burning fire. 

Looking at it, he had the strange feeling of a happiness 
and comfort such as he had seldom known before, as if 
there were many people with him and all of them were 
friends. 

He closed his hand upon it and the happiness stayed 
on—and it was all wrong, for there was not a single 
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reason that he should be happy. The critter had left him 
and his money was all gone and he had no friends, but 
still he kept on feeling good. 

He put the ball into his pocket and stepped spryly for 
the house to get the milking pails. He pursed up his 
whiskered lips and began to whistle and it had been a 
long, long time since he had even thought to whistle. 

Maybe he was happy, he told himself, because the 
critter had not left without stopping to take his hand and 
try to say good-by. 

And a gift, no matter how worthless it might be, how 
cheap a trinket, still had a basic value in simple senti¬ 
ment. It had been many years since anyone had bothered 
to give him a gift. 

It was dark and lonely and unending in the depths of 
space with no Companion. It might be long before an¬ 
other was obtainable. 

It perhaps was a foolish thing to do, but the old crea¬ 
ture had been such a kind savage, so fumbling and so 
pitiful and eager to help. And one who travels far and 
fast must likewise travel light. There had been nothing 
else to give. 
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We welcome back Alfred Bester to this series with one of his 
most stunning stories. Although he is most famous for his 
novels The Demolished Man (1953) and The Stars My Desti¬ 
nation (1957), his major impact on the sf field was through 
his short fiction, about thirty or so stories that helped rede¬ 
fine the genre in the 1950s. And while his literary and stylistic 
daring made his reputation, it should be remembered that 
his roots were in Unknown style fantasy and in the comic 
books—his Green Lantern stories from that field’s own 
“Golden Age” are still highly sought after collector’s items. 

He was awarded the coveted and deserved Grand Mas¬ 
ter Nebula from THE SCIENCE FICTION WRITERS 
OF AMERICA shortly after his death. (MHG) 

Exuberance. Exuberance. Exuberance. 

The usual way of telling a story is to fit a word to a 
word, a sentence to a sentence, a paragraph to a para¬ 
graph. I know no other way myself. 

Alfred Bester, however, can tell a story in small explo¬ 
sions, in tongues, in parentheses, in asides. You would swear 
that you are not following that you are being dragged here 
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and there against your will, and it ends up all making a 
weird kind of sense. 

Astonishing. Read for the technique, but I warn you, 
don’t try to imitate. Bester was one of a kind. (IA) 

How to say? How to write? When sometimes I can be 
fluent, even polished, and then, reculer pour nieux sauter, 
it takes hold of me. Push. Force. Compel. Sometimes 


jump; no, not even to jump better. I have no control 
over self, speech, love, fate. I must compensate. Always. 

But I try anyway. 

Quae nocent docent. Translation follows: Things that 
injure, teach. I am injured and have hurt many. What 
have we learned? However. I wake up the morning of 
the biggest hurt of all wondering which house. Wealth, 
you understand. Damme! Mews cottage in London, villa 
in Rome, penthouse in New York, rancho in California. I 
awake. I look. Ah! Layout is familiar. Thus: 

Bedroom Foyer 

Bath 
Bath 

Living Room 

Bedroom 
Kitchen 
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Oh-oh! I am in penthouse in New York; but that 
bath-bath back-to-back. Pfui. All rhythm wrong. Balance 
off. Pattern painful. I telephone downstairs to janitor- 
mans. A that moment I lose my English. (You must 
understand I speak in all tongues. A goulash. I am com¬ 
pelled. Why? Ah!) 

“Pronto. Ecco mi, Signore Storm. No. Forced to parlato 
Italiano. Wait. I call back in cinque minuti." 

Re infecta. Latin. The business being unfinished, 1 
shower body, teeth, hairs, shave face, dry everything and 
try again. Voilal The English, she come. Back to inven¬ 
tion of A. G. Bell (“Mr. Watson, come here, I need 
you.”). On telephone I speak to janitor. Nice chap. Gets 
a job of work done in two twos. 

“Hallo? Abraham Storm here, again. Yes. Right. Chap 
in the penthouse. Mr. Lundgren, be my personal rabbi 
and get some workmen up here this morning. I want 
those two baths converted into one. Yes. I’ll leave five 
thousand dollars on top of the refrigerator. Thanks, Mr. 
Lundgren.” 

Wanted to wear grey flannel this morning, but had to 
put on the sharkskin. Damnation! African nationalism 
has queer side-effects. Went to the back bedroom (See 
diagram) and unlocked the door which was installed by 
National Safe Co. Inc. I went in. 

Everything broadcasting beautifully. Up and down 
the electromagnetic spectrum. Visual off from ultraviolet 
and j ammin g toward the infrared. Ultra short wave scream¬ 
ing. Alpha, beta and gamma radiation hearty. And the 
interuptors innn tt errrrr up ppp ttttinggggg at random 
and comfortably. I am at peace. Christ Jesus! To know 
even a moment of peace! 

I take subway to office in Wall Street. Chauffeur too 
dangerous; might become friendly. I don’t dare have 
friends. Best of all, morning subway jam-packed, mass- 
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packed; no patterns to adjust, no shiftings and compensat- 
ings required. Peace! I buy all morning papers; because 
of the patterns, you understand. Too many Timeses being 
read; I must read Tribune to balance pattern. Too many 
Newses; I read Mirror. &tc. 

In subway car I catch a glimpse of an eye; narrow, 
bleak, gray-blue, the possession of an anonymous man 
who conveys the conviction that you’ve never seen him 
before and will never again. But I picked up that glance 
and it rang a bell in the back of my mind. He knew it. He 
saw the flash in my eye before I could conceal it. So I 
was being tailed again? But by whom? U.S.A.? U.S.S.R.? 
Matoids? 

I blasted out of the subway at City Hall and gave them 
a false trail to the Woolworth Building, in case they were 
operating double-tails. The whole theory of the hunters 
and the hunted is not to avoid being spotted ... no one 
can escape that ... but to lay so many trails for them to 
follow that they become overextended. Then they’re forced 
to abandon you. They have so many men for so many 
operations. It’s a question of diminishing returns. 

City Hall traffic was out of sync (as it always is) and I 
had to walk on the hot side of the street to compensate. 
Took elevator up to 10th floor of bldg. There I was 
suddenly seized by something from sss ome wwwhh ere. 
SS—ommme tth inggg b addd. I began to cry, but no 
help. An elderly clerk emerge from office wearing alpaca 
coat, carry papers, gold spectacles. 

“Not him,” I plead with nowhere. “Nice mans. Not 
him. Please.” 

But I am force. Approach. Two blows; neck and gut. 
Down he go, writhing. I trample spectacles. Remove 
watch from pocket and smash. Shatter pens. Tear papers. 
Then I am permitted to get back into elevator and go 
downstairs again. It was ten-thirty. I was late. Damned 
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inconvenient. Took taxi to 99 Wall Street. Tipped driver 
ten dollars. Sealed one thousand in envelope (secretly) 
and sent driver back to bldg to find and give to clerk. 

Routine morning’s work in office. Market jumpy; big 
board hectic; hell to balance and compensate, even though 
I know the patterns of money. I am behind by the sum of 
$109,872.43 by eleven-thirty; but, a pas de geant the 
patterns put me ahead $57,075.94 by half-past twelve 
o’clock noon. Daylight Saving Time, which my father 
used to call Woodrow Wilson time. 

57075 makes nice pattern, but that 940. Pfui. Made the 
whole balance sheet look lopsided, ugly. Symmetry above 
all else. Only 240 in my pocket. Called secretary, bor¬ 
rowed 700 from her and threw sum total out window. 
Felt better as I watched it chime down to the street, but 
then I caught her looking at me with surprise and delight. 
Very bad. Very dangerous. Fired girl on the spot. 

“But why, Mr. Storm? Why?” she asked, trying not to 
cry. Darling little thing. Freckled face and saucy, but not 
so saucy now. 

“Because you’re beginning to like me.” 

“What’s the harm in that?” 

“When I hired you I warned you not to like me.” 

“I thought you were kidding.” 

“I wasn’t. Out you go. Beat it.” 

“But why?” 

“I’m afraid I might start liking you.” 

“Is this a new kind of pass?” she asked. 

“God forbid.” 

“Well, you don’t have to fire me,” she flared. “I hate 
you.” 

“Good. Then I can go to bed with you.” 

She turned crimson and opened her mouth to denounce 
me, the while her eyes twinkled at the comers. A darling 
girl. I could not endanger her. I put her into her hat and 
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coat, gave her a year’s salary for a bonus, and threw her 
out. Punkt. Made memo: Hire nothing but men, prefera¬ 
bly married, misanthropic and murderous. Men who could 
hate me. 

So, lunch. Went to nicely balanced restaurant. Tables 
attached to floor. No moving them. All chairs filled by 
patrons. Nice pattern. No need for me to compensate 
and adjust. Ordered nicely patterned luncheon for self: 

Martini Martini 

Martini 

Croque M’sieur Roquefort 
Salad 
Coffee 

But so much sugar being consumed in restaurant, I had 
to take my coffee black, which I dislike. However, still a 
nice pattern. Balanced. 

x 2 + x +41= prime number. Excuse, please. Some¬ 
times I’m in control and see what compensating must be 
done. Other times it’s forced on me from God only 
knows where or why. Then I must do what I’m com¬ 
pelled to do, blindly, like speaking the gibberish I speak; 
sometimes hating it, like the clerk in the Woolworth 
Building. Anyway, the equation breaks down when x=40. 

The afternoon was quiet. For a moment I thought I 
might be forced to leave for Rome (Italy), but something 
adjusted without needing me. The A.S.P.C.A. finally 
caught up with me for beating my dog to death, but I 
contributed $10,000 to their Shelter. Got off with a shak¬ 
ing of heads. I penciled moustaches on posters, rescued a 
drowning kitten, saved a woman from a mugging, and 
had my head shaved. Normal day. 

In the evening to the ballet to relax with all the beauti¬ 
ful patterns, balanced, peaceful, soothing. Then I take 
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deep breath, quash my nausea, and force myself to go to 
Le Bitnique, the Beatnik joint. I hate Le Bitnique, but I 
need a woman and I must go where I hate. That freckled 
girl I fire ... so slender and full of delicious mischief, 
and making eyes at me. So, poisson d’avril, I advance 
myself to Le Bitnique. 

Chaos. Blackness. Sounds and smells a cacaphony. 
One 25 watt bulb in ceiling. One maladroit pianist play 
Progressive. Against L. wall sit beatnik boys, wearing 
berets, black glasses, and pubic beards, playing chess. 
Against R. wall is bar and beatnik girls with brown paper 
bags under arms containing toilet articles.They are shuf¬ 
fling and maneuvering for a pad for the night. 

Those Beatnik girls! All skinny . . . exciting to me 
tonight because too many American men dream about 
over-stuffed women, and I must compensate. (In En¬ 
gland I like over-stuff because England like women skinny.) 
All wear tight slack, loose sweater, Brigitte Bardot hair, 
Italian make-up . . . black eye, white lip . . . and when 
they walk they make with the gait that flipped that Her¬ 
rick cat three centuries ago when he split and wrote: 

Next, when I lift mine eyes and see 

That brave vibration each way free; 

Oh how that glittering taketh me! 

I picked one who glitter. I talk. She insult. I insult 
back and bug drinks. She drink and insult 2 . I hope she is 
lesbian and insult 3 . She snarl and hate, but helpless. No 
pad for tonight. The pathetic brown paper bag under her 
arm. I quell sympathy and hate back. She does not bathe. 
Her thinking patterns are jangles. Safe. No harm can 
come to her. I take her home to seduce by mutual con¬ 
tempt. And in living room (see diagram) sits slender little 
freckly-face secretary, recently fired, now waiting for me. 
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Capital of France 

Address: 49b is Avenue Hoche. Paris, 8eme, France. 

Forced to go there by what happened in Singapore, you 
understand. It needed extreme compensation and adjust¬ 
ment. Almost, for a moment, I thought I would have to 
attack the conductor of the Optra Comique, but fate was 
kind and let me off with nothing worse than indecent 
exposure under the Petite Carousel. And I was able to 
found a scholarship at the Sorbonne before I was taken 
away. 

Anyway, she sat there, my little one, in my penthouse 
now with one (1) bathroom, and $1,997.00 change on top 
of the refrigerator. Ugh! Throw $6.00 out window and 
am soothed by lovely 1991 remaining. She sat there, 
wearing a basic black cocktail dress with tight skirt, 
sheer black stockings, black opera pumps. The freckly 
skin gleamed reddish rose from embarrassment. Also red 
for danger. Her saucy face was very tight from the daring 
thing she thought she was doing. Damme! I like that. 

I also like the nice even curve of the legs, and the 
bosom. Balanced, you understand? * * Like so; but not 
too thrusting. Tactful. Also her cleavage.) (Like so; and 
just as rosy as her face, despite desperate powdering to 
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make her skin milky. That powder; a nuisance. I go to 
kitchen and rub burnt cork on shirt-front to compensate. 

“Oh-so,” I say. “Me-fella be ve’y happy ask why you- 
fella chop-chop invade along my apa’tment. Excep’ mus’ 
now speak pidgin-English. Ve’y much embarrass along 
me. Excuse, please, until change come.” 

“I bribed Mr. Lundgren,” she blurted. “I told him you 
needed important papers from your office.” 

“Entschuldigen Sie, bitte. Meine pidgin haben sich 
geaendert. Sprachen Sie Deutsch?” 

“No.” 

“Dann warte ich. ” 

The beatnik turned on her heel and bounced out, her 
brave vibration each way freee. I caught up with her in 
front of the elevator, put $101$ (perfect pattern) into her 
hand and said good night in Spanish. She hated me. I did 
a naughty thing to her * * (no excuse) and returned to the 
apartment when my American-English returned to me. 

“What’s she got?” the Freckle ask. 

“What’s your name?” I indict. 

“My God! I’ve been working in your office for three 
months. You don’t know my name? You really don’t?” 

“No, and I don’t want to know it now.” 

“I’m Lizzie Chalmers.” 

“Go away, Lizzie Chalmers.” 

“So that’s why you always called me ‘Miss.’ Why did 
you shave your head?” 

“Trouble in Vienna.” 

“It’s chic,” she said judgematically, “but I don’t know. 
You remind me of a movie star I loathe. What do you 
mean, trouble in Vienna?” 

“None of your business. What are you doing here? 
What do you want from me?” 

“You,” she said, blushing fiery. 

“Will you, for God’s sake, go away!” 
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“What did she have that I don’t?” Lizzie Chalmers 
demanded. Then her face crinkled. “Don’t? Is that right? 
What. Did. She. Have. That. I. Do. Not. Yes, right. I’m 
going to Bennington. They’re strong on aggression, but 
weak on grammar.” 

“What do you mean, you’re going to Bennington?” 

“Why, it’s a college. I thought everybody knew.” 

“But going?” 

“I’m in my junior year. They drive you out with whips 
to acquire practical experience in your field.” 

“What’s your field?” 

“It used to be economics. Now it’s you. How old are 
you?” 

“One hundred and nine thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two.” 

“Oh, come on! Forty?” 

“Thirty.” 

“No! Really?” She nodded contentedly. “That makes 
ten years difference between us. Just right.” 

“Are you in love with me, Lizzie?” 

“Well, I’m trying to get something going.” 

“Does it have to be me?” 

“I know it sounds like a notion.” She lowered her 
eyes. “And I suppose women are always throwing them¬ 
selves at you.” 

“Not always.” 

“What are you, blase, or something? I mean ... I 
know I’m not staggering, but I’m not exactly repulsive.” 

“You’re lovely.” 

“Then why don’t you touch me?” 

“I’m trying to protect you.” 

“I can protect myself when the time comes.” 

“The time is now, Lizzie.” 

“The least you could do is offend me the way you did 
that girl in front of the elevator.” 
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“You snooped?” 

“Sure I snooped. You didn’t expect me to sit here on 
my hands, did you? I’ve got my man to take care of.” 

“Your man?” 

“It happens,” she said in a low voice. “I never be¬ 
lieved it, but it happens. You fall in and out of love, and 
each time you think it’s for real and forever. And then 
you meet somebody and it isn’t a question of love any 
more. You just know he’s your man, and you’re stuck. 
I’m stuck.” 

She raised her eyes and looked at me . . . violet eyes, 
full of youth and determination and tenderness, and yet 
older than twenty years . . . much older. And I knew 
how lonely I was, never daring to love, always compelled 
to live with those I hated. I could fall into those violet 
eyes and never come up. 

“I’m going to shock you,” I said. I looked at the clock. 
1:30 a.m. A quiet time. Please God the American tongue 
would stay with me a while longer. I took off my jacket 
and shirt and showed her my back, cross-hatched with 
scars. Lizzie gasped. 

“Self-inflicted,” I told her. “Because I permitted myself 
to like a man and become friendly with him. This is the 
price I paid, and I was lucky. Now wait here.” 

I went into the master bedroom where my heart’s 
shame was embalmed in a silver case hidden in the right- 
hand drawer of my desk. I brought it to the living room. 
Lizzie watched me with great eyes. 

“Five years ago a girl fell in love with me,” I told her. 
“A girl like you. I was lonely then, as always. Instead of 
protecting her from myself, I indulged myself. Now I 
want to show you the price she paid. You’ll loathe me for 
this but I must show you . . .” 

A flash caught my eye. Lights in a building down the 
street going on. I leaped to the window and stared. The 
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lights in the building three down from me went off . . . 
five seconds eclipse . . . then on. It happened to the 
building two down, and then to the one next door. The 
girl came to my side and took my arm. She trembled 
slightly. 

“What is it?” she asked. “What’s the matter?” 

“Wait,” I said. 

The lights in my apartment went out for five seconds 
and then came on again. 

“They’ve located me,” I told her. 

“They? Located?” 

“They’ve spotted my broadcasts by d/f.” 

“What’s D.F.?” 

“Direction-finder. Then they turned off the current in 
each building in the neighborhood for five seconds . . . 
building by building . . . until the broadcast stopped. 
Now they know I’m in this house, but they don’t know 
which apartment.” I put on my shirt and jacket. “Good 
night, Lizzie. I wish I could kiss you.” 

She clamped her arms around my neck and gave me a 
smacking kiss; all warmth, all velvet, all giving. I tried to 
push her away. 

“You’re a spy,” she said. “I’ll go to the chair with 
you.” 

“I wish to Heaven I were a spy,” I said. “Good-by, my 
dearest love. Remember me.” 

Soyez ferme. A great mistake letting that slip. It hap¬ 
pen, I think, because my American slip, too. Suddenly 
talk jumble again. As I run out, the little devil kick off 
opera pumps and rip slit in cocktail skirt up to thigh so 
she can run. She is alongside me going down the fire 
stairs to the garage in basement. I hit her to stop, and 
swear at her. She hit back and swear worse, all the time 
laughing and crying. I love her for it. Damnation! She is 
doomed. 
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We get into car, Aston-Martin, but with left-hand drive, 
and speed west on Fifty-third Street, east on Fifty-fourth 
Street, and north on First Avenue. I am making for 
Fifty-ninth Street bridge to get off Manhattan island. I 
own plane in Babylon, Long Island, which is always 
ready for this sort of awkwardness. 

“J’y suis, J’y reste is not my motto,” I tell Elizabeth 
Chalmers, whose French is as uncertain as her grammar 
... an endearing weakness. “Once they trapped me in 
London at post office. I received mail at General Deliv¬ 
ery. They sent me a blank letter in a red envelope, and 
that’s how they followed me to 139 Piccadilly, London 
W.l. Telephone Mayfair 7211. Red for danger. Is your 
skin red all over?” 

“It’s not red!” she said indignantly. 

“I meant rosy.” 

“Only where the freckles merge,” she said. “What is 
all this escape? Why do you talk so funny, and act so 
peculiar? Are you sure you’re not a spy?” 

“Only positive.” 

“Are you a being from another world who came on an 
Unidentified Flying Object?” 

“Would that horrify you?” 

“Yes, if it meant we couldn’t make love.” 

“What about conquering earth?” 

“I’m only interested in conquering you.” 

“I am not and have never been a being from another 
world who came on an Unidentified Flying Object.” 

“That what are you?” 

“A compensator.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Do you know dictionary of Misters Funk & Wagnalls? 
Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D.? I quote: 
One who or that which compensates, as a device for 
neutralizing the influence of local attraction upon a 
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compass-needle or an automatic apparatus for equalizing 
the pressure of gas in the— Damn!” 

Litt.D. Frank H. Vizetelly does not use that bad word. 
Is my own because roadblock now faces me on Fifty- 
ninth Street bridge. Should have anticipated. Should have 
felt patterns, but too swept up with this darling girl. 
Probably there are roadblocks on all bridges and tunnels 
leading out of this $24 island. Could drive off bridge but 
might harm my angelic Elizabeth Chalmers which would 
make me a brute figura as well as sadden me beyond 
redemption. So. Stop car. Surrender. 

“ Kammerade I pronouce, and ask: “Who you? Ku 
Klux Klan?” 

Hard-faced mans say no. 

“White Supremacists of the World, Inc.?” 

No again. I feel better. Always nasty when captured by 
lunatic fringes looking for figureheads. 

“U.S.S.R.?” 

He stare, then speak. “Special Agent Krimms from the 
FBI,” and show his badge. I enthuse and embrace him in 
gratitude. FBI is salvation. He recoil and wonder if I am 
fairy. I don’t care. I kiss Elizabeth Chalmers and she 
open mouth under mine to mutter: “Admit nothing; deny 
everything. I’ve got a lawyer.” 

Brilliant lights in the office in Foley Square. The chairs 
are placed just so; the shadows arranged just so. I have 
been through this so often before. The anonymous man 
with the bleak eyes from the subway this morning is 
questioning me. His name is S. I. Dolan. We exchange a 
glance. His says: I goofed this morning. Mine says: So 
did I. We respect each other, and then the grilling starts. 

“Your name is Abraham Mason Storm?” 

“The nickname is ‘Base.’ ” 

“Bom December 25?” 

“I was a Christmas baby.” 
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“1929?” 

“I was a depression baby.” 

“You seem pretty jaunty.” 

“Gallows humor, S. I. Dolan. Despair. I know you’ll 
never convict me of anything, and I’m desperate.” 

“Very funny.” 

“Very tragic. I want to be convicted . . . but it’s 
hopeless.” 

“Home town San Francisco?” 

“Yes.” 

“Grand High School. Two years at Berkeley. Four years 
in the Navy. Finished at Berkeley. Majored in statistics.” 

“Yes. Hundred per cent American boy.” 

“Present occupation, financier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Offices in New York, Rome, Paris, London?” 

“Also Rio.” 

“Known assets from bank deposits, stock and bond 
holdings, three million dollars?” 

“No, no, no!” I was agonized. “Three million, three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents.” 

“Three million dollars,” Dolan insisted. “In round 
numbers.” 

“There are no round numbers; there are only patterns.” 

“Storm, what the hell are you up to?” 

“Convict me,” I pleaded. “I want to go to the chair 
and get this over with.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You ask and I’ll explain.” 

“What are you broadcasting from your apartment?” 

“Which apartment? I broadcast from all of them.” 

“In New York. We can’t break the code.” 

“There is no code; only randomness.” 

“Only what?” 
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“Only peace, Dolan.” 

“Peace!” 

“I’ve been through this so often before. In Geneva, 
Berlin, London, Rio. Will you let me explain it my own 
way, and for God’s sake trap me if you can?” 

“Go ahead.” 

I took a breath. It’s always so difficult. You have to do 
it with metaphor. But it was 3:00 a m. and my American 
would hold for a while. “Do you like to dance?” 

“What the hell . . . ?” 

“Be patient. I’m explaining. Do you like to dance?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the pleasure of dancing? It’s a man and woman 
making rhythms together . . . patterns. Balancing, antici¬ 
pating, following, leading, co-operating. Yes?” 

“So?” 

“And parades. Do you like parades? Masses of men 
and women co-operating to make patterns. Why is war a 
time of joy for a country, although nobody admits it? 
Because it’s an entire people co-operating, balancing and 
sacrificing to make a big pattern. Yes?” 

“Now wait a minute, Storm ...” 

“Just listen, Dolan. I’m sensitive to patterns . . . more 
than dancing or parades or war; far more. More than the 
2/4 pattern of day and night, or the 4/4 pattern of the 
seasons . . . far, far more. I’m sensitive to the patterns of 
the whole spectrum of the universe . . . sight and sound, 
gamma rays, groupings of peoples, acts of hostility and 
benign charity, cruelties and kindnesses, the music of the 
spheres . . . and I’m forced to compensate. Always.” 

“Compensate?” 

“Yes. If a child falls and hurts itself, the mother kisses 
it. Agreed? That’s compensation. It restores a pattern. If 
a man beats a horse, you beat him. Yes? Pattern again. If 
a beggar wrings too much sympathy from you, you want to 
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kick him, don’t you? More compensation. The husband 
unfaithful to the wife is never more kind to her. All wives 
know that pattern, and dread it. What is sportsmanship 
but a compensating pattern to off-set the embarrassment 
of winning or losing? Do not the murderer and murderee 
seek each other to fulfill their patterns? 

“Multiply that by infinity and you have me. I have to 
kiss and kick. I’m driven. Compelled. I don’t know how 
to name my compulsion. They call Extra Sensory Percep¬ 
tion, Psi. What do they call Extra Pattern Perception? 
Pi?” 

“Pie? What pie?” 

“Sixteenth letter of the Greek alphabet. It designates 
the relation of the circumference of a circle to its diame¬ 
ter. 3.14159 +. The series goes on endlessly. It is tran¬ 
scendental and can never be resolved into a finite pattern; 
and it’s agony to me . . . like pi in printing, which means 
jumbled and confused type, without order or pattern.” 

“What the hell are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about patterns; order in the universe. I’m 
compelled to keep it and restore it. Sometimes I’m com¬ 
pelled to do wonderful and generous things; other times 
I’m forced to do insane things . . . talk garbage lan¬ 
guages, go to strange places, perform abominable acts 
. . . because patterns which I can’t perceive demand 
adjustment.” 

“What abominable acts?” 

“You can pry and I can confess, but it won’t do any 
good. The patterns won’t permit me to be convicted. 
They won’t let me end. People refuse to testify. Facts will 
not give evidence. What is done becomes undone. Harm 
is transformed into good.” 

“Storm, I swear you’re crazy.” 

“Maybe, but you won’t be able to get me committed to 
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an asylum. It’s been tried before. I even tried committing 
myself. It didn’t work.” 

“What about those broadcasts?” 

“We’re flooded with wave emissions, quanta, particles, 
and I’m sensitive to them, too; but they’re too garbled to 
shape into patterns. They have to be neutralized. So I 
broadcast an anti-pattern to jam them and get a little 
peace.” 

“Are you claiming to be a Superman?” 

“No. Never. I’m just the man Simple Simon met.” 

“Don’t clown.” 

“I’m not clowning. Don’t you remember the jingle? 
Simple Simon met a pieman, going to the fair . . . ? For 
Pee-eye-ee-man, read Pee-eye-man. I’m the Pi Man.” 

Dolan scowled. At last he said: “My full name is 
Simon Ignatius Dolan.” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t know. Nothing personal implied.” 

He glared at me, then threw my dossier down. He 
sighed and slumped into a chair. That made the pattern 
wrong and I had to shift. He cocked an eye at me. 

“Pi Man,” I explained. 

“All right,” he said. “We can’t hold you.” 

“They all try,” I said, “but they never can.” 

“Why try?” 

“Governments, thinking I’m in espionage; police, want¬ 
ing to know why I’m involved with so many people in 
such cockeyed ways; politicos in exile hoping I’ll finance 
a counterrevolution; fanatics, dreaming I’m their rich 
messiah; lunatic fringes; religious sects; flat-worlders; 
Forteans . . . They all track me down, hoping they can 
use me. Nobody can. I’m part of something much bigger. 
I think maybe we all are, only I’m the first to be aware of 

“Off the record, what’s this about abominable acts?” 

I took a breath. “That’s why I can’t have friends. Or a 
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girl. Sometimes things get so bad somewhere that I have 
to make frightful sacrifices to restore the pattern. I must 

destroy something I love. I-There was a dog I loved. 

A Labrador retriever ... I don’t like to think about 
him. I had a girl once. She loved me. And I— And a 

guy in the navy with me. He-I don’t want to talk 

about it.” 

“Chicken, all of a sudden?” 

“No, damn you; I’m accursed! Because some of the 
patterns I must adjust to are out-world rhythms . . . like 
nothing you ever felt on earth, 29/51 . . . 108/303 . . . 
tempi like that. What are you staring at? You don’t think 
that can be terrifying? Beat a 7/5 tempo for me.” 

“I don’t know music.” 

“This has nothing to do with music. Try to beat five 
with one hand and seven with the other, and make them 
come out even. Then you’ll understand the complexity 
and terror of those strange patterns that are coming to 
me. From where? I don’t know. It’s an unknown uni¬ 
verse, too big to comprehend; but I have to beat the 
tempo of its patterns and make them come out even . . . 
with my actions, reactions, emotions, senses, while those 
giant pressures 


push 

and reverse me 
back 

and turn me 
forth inside 

and out 

back ...” 

“The other arm now,” Elizabeth said firmly. “Lift.” 

I am on my bed, me. Thinking upheaved again. Half 
(Vi) into pajamas; other half (Vi) being wrestled by freckly 
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girl. I lift. She yank. Pajamas now on, and it’s my turn to 
blush. They raise me prudish in San Francisco. 

"Om mani padme hum, ” I said. “Translation follows: 
Oh, the jewel in the lotus. Meaning you. What happened?” 

“You passed out,” she said. “Keeled over. Mr. Dolan 
had to let you go. Mr. Lundgren helped carry you into 
the apartment. How much should I give him?” 

“Cinque lire. No. Parla Italiano, gentile Signorina?” 

“Mr. Dolan told me what you told him. Is that your 
patterns again?” 

"Si.” I nod and wait. After stop-overs in Greece and 
Portugal, American-English finally returns to me. “Why 
don’t you get the hell out of here while the getting’s 
good, Lizzie Chalmers?” 

“I’m still stuck,” she said. “Get into bed . . . and 
make room for me.” 

“No.” 

“Yes. You can marry me later.” 

“Where’s the silver case?” 

“Down the incinerator.” 

“Do you know what was in it?” 

“I know what was in it.” 

“And you’re still here?” 

“It was monstrous, what you did. Monstrous!” The 
saucy little face was streaked with mascara. She had been 
crying. “Where is she now?” 

“I don’t know. The checks go out every quarter to a 
number-account in Switzerland. I don’t want to know. 
How much can the heart endure?” 

“I think I’m going to find out,” she said. She put out 
the lights. In the darkness came the sound of rustling 
clothes. Never before have I heard the music of one I 
love undressing for me . . . for me. I make one last 
attempt to save this beloved. 

“I love you,” I said, “and you know what that means. 
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When the patterns demand a sacrifice, I may be even 
crueler to you, more monstrous . . 

“No,” she said. “You never were in love before. Love 
creates patterns, too.” She kissed me. Her lips were 
parched, her skin was icy. She was afraid, but her heart 
beat hot and strong. “Nothing can hurt us now. Believe 
me.” 

“I don’t know what to believe any more. We’re part of 
a universe that’s big beyond knowledge. What if it turns 
out to be too gigantic for love?” 

“All right,” she said composedly. “We won’t be dogs 
in the manger. If love is a little thing and has to end, then 
let it end. Let all the little things like love and honor and 
mercy and laughter end ... if there’s something bigger 
beyond.” 

“But what can be bigger? What can be beyond?” 

“If we’re too small to survive, how can we know?” 

She crept close to me, the tips of her body like frost. 
And so we huddled together, breast to breast, warming 
ourselves with our love, frightened creatures in a wonderous 
world beyond knowing . . . fearful, and yet an tic crip 
ppat inggg. 
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Jack Sharkey is the author of over forty stories in the 
science fiction field, but has concentrated his writing ef¬ 
forts on plays, recently completing his 75th, The Prema¬ 
ture Corpse. He is also the author of two unfortunately 
neglected mysteries, Murder, Maestro, Please (1960) and 
Death For Auld Lang Syne (1963). His sfis always inven¬ 
tive, and he richly deserves a collection. 

“Multum in Parvo” was the first of a three-part series in 
the above magazine, followed by “Son of Multum in 
Parvo” and “Son of Multum in Parvo Rides Again.” 
Gent was one of a large number of “men’s magazines” 
that published much excellent sf in the late 1950s and 
1960s; a market for science fiction and fantasy that badly 
needs critical examination. (MHG) 

You either like this sort of thing or you don’t. Well, let me 
put it another way. You either love this sort of thing or 
you hate it passionately. We’re taking a chance because we 
love it. 

This sort of thing was put on the science fiction map by 
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Reginald Bretnor (writing as Grendel Briarton) who did 
his "Ferdinand Feghoot Through Time and Space” sto¬ 
ries, every one of them ending in a “horrid pun. ” 

Tve tried doing three or four myself, with some success, 
but to do it regularly and easily requires a mind that is 
perverted in a peculiar kind of way. Sharkey’s is an exam¬ 
ple. (IA) 


ROBOTS 

The first robot was constructed by Max Roe and Harold 
Bott, in the year 1653, for exhibition at the World’s Fair 
at Istanbul (not Constantinople). It was a rather rough 
construction, consisting mainly of a tin hand to hold 
cards and a glass eye for viewing them. It had to have 
one function: to play poker. Max and Harold taught it 
everything they knew, taking great pains to root out a 
distressing habit it had of trying to fill inside straights, 
and soon it was a better player than either of them. It 
had a painted mouth which never changed expression, 
which came in handy when it was only bluffing. 

Anyhow, they lugged it down to Istanbul (not Con¬ 
stantinople) for the Fair, and proceeded to set it up in 
the tent near the center of the exposition. After complet¬ 
ing the job, they stepped around the comer to the brew¬ 
er’s exhibit to sample the wares on display there, and to 
clean out the little reed pipe which they used to signal the 
robot to begin its play (alcohol was the perfect cleanser 
for it).* 

While they were gone, however, the paraphernalia of 
the next tent (that of Omar, the Trussmocker), was deliv¬ 
ered to theirs by mistake, and when they returned they 

* Hence the phrase, ‘To wet one’s whistle.” 
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were horrified to discover that their robot was laden with 
barbells and other weights of enormous tonnage. 

“Max!” gasped Harold, “we can’t lift up the lid to get 
at the starting switch!” 

“Heavens,” Max groaned, “you’re right!” 

“Say,” said a man in the crowd which had come to see 
the robot, “ain’t that thing gonna play poker for us?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Max, indicating the weighted- 
down lid. “We can’t get at the starting switch.” 

“Can’t you do it by strength alone?” asked the man. 

“Nope,” said Harold, sadly. “It’s going to take jacks 
or better to open.” 

AIRCRAFT 

As most people know, the first man to fly was called 
Icarus, who should have had more sense. He and his 
father escaped from jail on an island (men of Alcatraz 
take note) by the expedient attaching feathers to their 
arms with beeswax (it sounds reckless, I know, but this 
was before cellophane tape), and flapped away into the 
skies. 

Well, everything was going fine till Icarus, who was a 
little dopey, decided to take a look at the sun, up close. 
Naturally, the beeswax began to melt and dribble away, 
and he began to lose his feathers. 

“Say, son,” his father observed, flapping down where 
it was cooler, “your topside is dripping. You’d better flip 
over on your back and come lower, so’s the wax’ll get 
hard again.” 

But Icarus said no, and fled still higher, till the wax 
began running like water, the feathers fluttered away 
and Icarus plunged down toward the ocean, his right 
“wing” completely gone. 

“Son,” said his father, “are you falling?” 
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Icarus replied, “it’s a matter of a pinion, Dad.” 

“If I’ve told you once, I’ve told you a thousand times, 
son,” said his father as Icarus vanished into the sea, 
“Loop before you leak!” 

Moral: he who levitates is washed. 

VAMPIRISM 

This habit was begun in 1357 by a group of five men who 
felt that they weren’t getting enough out of their diet, 
which consisted mainly of turnips. 

“Say, men,” said the eldest, named George, “we’re 
just missing something in our nutrition. How about we go 
and terrorize the countryside and maybe get us some¬ 
thing we can really sink our teeth into?” 

The others thought this a fine idea, and soon the 
near-by villages were getting it in the neck. 

“My people,” said the Mayor of the largest village, 
“it’s about time we stop this leeching. That gang’s been 
putting the bite on us long enough.” 

“So okay, so what do we do?” asked the villagers. 

“We go out to the mausoleum where they sleep all 
day, and we try and touch their hearts by pointing out 
what we have at stake,” he said. 

“We’ll hammer the point home,” the villagers agreed. 

So they took five sharpened sticks and went out to 
where the five men were sleeping. Gus, the blacksmith, 
had brought his hammer and proceeded to open the first 
of the five coffins and nailed the vampire before he could 
fly. 

“Hurry, Gus,” said the Mayor, “the other four are 
going batty.” 

But Gus came up to him empty-handed. “I’m sorry, 
Your Honor,” he said, “but I got carried away and used 
up all five stakes on that first guy.” 
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“Idiot,” said the Mayor, “look what you’ve done! 
The other four have flipped their lids and flown the 
crypt!” 

“It’s all my fault,” said Gus, “for putting all my pegs in 
one casket.” 

ATOMIC FISSION 

This was discovered in 1944 by two scientists who were 
working in their lab on something else entirely. Sam, the 
younger man, came up to Ted, the older man, and said, 
“Say, Ted, how you getting on with that circular radiowave 
of yours?” 

“Not so good, Sam,” said Ted, showing him a dia¬ 
gram. “I’ve devised this thing to carry a magnetic current 
in a circle, but that’s all the farther I am. I call it a 
cyclotron.” 

“What?” said Sam, abused. “Ten years we’ve been 
working on this project, and all you have is this diagram? 
Why, it’s nothing but a circle, a plain old cipher.” 

“I never took up drafting,” Ted admitted sadly. “Any¬ 
how, that’s the shape it should be.” 

“Years of work, and you draw a cipher,” Sam mut¬ 
tered. “I’ll show you what / think of this diagram!” 

And with that, he rolled the blueprint into a cylinder 
and ran it through the pencil-sharpener, leaving the scraps 
on the floor. 

Immediately an angry crowd of janitors gathered, all of 
them telling the two scientists what they thought of that 
litter. 

Instantly the building vanished in a white-hot blast, 
followed by a mushroom-shaped cloud. 

And to this day, that’s what happens when you get a 
critical mass at a ground zero. 
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For the last item, I was going to give the history of 
Fallout. I had to save it for last because— Well, look for 
yourself . . . 

FALLOUT 

That covers everything, doesn’t it?” 
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Of the many writers heavily influenced by John W. Camp¬ 
bell, Jr., the case of Mark Clifton is perhaps the most 
interesting. An industrial psychologist with a deep under¬ 
standing of bureaucracies and the people who work in them, 
he brought a special feel and tone to his stories, most of 
which appeared in Astounding. His cynicism concerning 
the weaknesses of his fellow human beings is very apparent 
in his stories, rivaling even that of Cyril Kornbluth. He 
had great promise, but fell victim to Campbell’s ideas, 
particularly in regard to psychic powers, which feature in 
some of his best known works. His novel (really linked 
stories) They’d Rather Be Right won the Hugo Award 
in 1955, surely the least read book ever to be so honored. 

At his best (see the collection The Science Fiction of Mark 
Clifton, edited by Barry N. Malzberg and myself) he was 
terrific, as in the beautifully titled story below. (MHG) 

Man’s inhumanity to man is the darkest splotch on human 
history, and would seem almost impossible to explain in 
any sensible way. Think how Black slaves were treated 
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over the centuries for the crime of having dark skins. For 
the matter, think how “free" Blacks are treated in societies 
that boast of their freedom and toleration. 

Think how the Nazis treated the Jews and Slavs. 

We note that the Soviet Union is having trouble with its 
border districts such as Azerbaijan and the Baltic states 
and some of us lick our chops with pleasure. But Northern 
Ireland is tom in two and has inflicted incredible problems 
on our good friends the British. The Basques have terror¬ 
ized the Spaniards for years; the Tamils fight the Sinhalese 
in Sri Lanka. Bulgaria loosens its Communist control 
and declares freedom for its ethnic Turks, whereupon the 
Bulgarian population rises in loud protest against that. 
Freedom is only for one’s self, never for the other guy. 

Science fiction frequently transfers the situation to other 
worlds in an attempt to consider the problem without 
rousing immediate home-grown resentment. After all, Goo- 
nies aren’t Blacks or Jews, they’re Goonies. 

Clifton works hard and writes a powerful story but I 
wonder if the change of venue ever completely works. 
(IA) 


The mystery of what made the goonie tick tormented me 
for twenty years. 

Why, when that first party of big game hunters came to 
Libo, why didn’t the goonies run away and hide, or fight 
back? Why did they instantly, immediately, almost seem 
to say, “You want us to die, Man? For you we will do it 
gladly!” Didn’t they have any sense of survival at all? 
How could a species survive if it lacked that sense? 

“Even when one of the hunters, furious at being de¬ 
nied the thrill of the chase, turned a machine gun on the 
drove of them,” I said to Paul Tyler, “they just stood 
there and let him mow them down.” 
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Paul started to say something in quick protest, then 
simply looked sick. 

“Oh, yes,” I assured him. “One of them did just that. 
There was a hassle over it. Somebody reminded him that 
the machine gun was designed just to kill human beings, 
that it wasn’t sporting to turn it on game. The hassle sort 
of took the edge off their fun, so they piled into their 
space yacht and took off for some other place where they 
could count on a chase before the kill.” 

I felt his sharp stare, but I pretended to be engrossed 
in measuring the height of Libo’s second sun above the 
mountain range in the west. Down below us, from where 
we sat and smoked on Sentinel Rock, down in my valley 
and along the sides of the river, we could see the goonie 
herds gathering under their groves of pal trees before 
night fell. 

Paul didn’t take issue, or feed me that line about 
harvesting the game like crops, or this time even kid me 
about my contempt for Earthers. He was beginning to 
realize that all the old-timer Liboans felt as I did, and 
that there was reasonable justification for doing so. In 
fact, Paul was fast becoming Liboan himself. I probably 
wouldn’t have told him the yam about that first hunting 
party if I hadn’t sensed it, seen the way he handled his 
own goonies, the affection he felt for them. 

“Why were our animals ever called goonies, Jim?” he 
asked. “They’re . . . Well, you know the goonie.” 

I smiled to myself at his use of the possessive pro¬ 
noun, but I didn’t comment on it. 

“That too,” I said, and knocked the dottle out of my 
pipe. “That came out of the first hunting party.” I stood 
up and stretched to get a kink out of my left leg, and 
looked back toward the house to see if my wife had sent 
a goonie to call us in to dinner. It was a little early, but I 
stood a moment to watch Paul’s team of goonies up in 
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the yard, still folding their harness beside his rickshaw. 
I’d sold them to him, as yearlings, a couple of years 
before, as soon as their second pelt showed they’d be a 
matched pair. Now they were mature young males, and 
as handsome a team as could be found anywhere on 
Libo. 

I shook my head and marveled, oh, for maybe the 
thousandth time, at the impossibility of communicating 
the goonie to anyone who hadn’t seen them. The ancient 
Greek sculptors didn’t mind combining human and ani¬ 
mal form, and somebody once said the goonie began 
where those sculptors left off. No human muscle cultist 
ever managed quite the perfect symmetry natural to the 
goonie—grace without calculation, beauty without arti¬ 
fice. Their pelts varied in color from the silver blond of 
this pair to a coal black, and their huge eyes from the 
palest topaz to an emerald green, and from emerald 
green to deep-hued amethyst. The tightly curled mane 
spread down the nape and flared out over the shoulders 
like a cape to blend with the short, fine pelt covering the 
body. Their faces were like Greek sculpture, too, yet not 
human. No, not human. Not even humanoid, because— 
well, because, that was a comparison never made on 
Libo. That comparision was one thing we couldn’t toler¬ 
ate. Definitely, then, neither human nor humanoid. 

I turned from watching the team which, by now, had 
finished folding their harness into neat little piles and had 
stretched out on the ground to rest beside the rickshaw. I 
sat back down and packed my pipe again with a Libo 
weed we called tobacco. 

“Why do we call them goonies?” I repeated Paul’s 
question. “There’s a big bird on Earth. Inhabits some of 
the South Sea islands, millions of them crowd together to 
nest. Most stupid creature on Earth, seems like, the way 
they behave on their nesting grounds. A man can hardly 
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walk among them; they don’t seem to know enough to 
move out of the way, and don’t try to protect themselves 
or their nests. Some reason I don’t know, it’s called the 
Goonie Bird. Guess the way these animals on Libo be¬ 
haved when that hunting party came and shot them down, 
didn’t run away, hide, or fight, reminded somebody of 
that bird. The name stuck.” 

Paul didn’t say anything for a while. Then he surprised 
me. 

“It’s called the Goonie Bird when it’s on the ground,” 
he said slowly. “But in the air it’s the most magnificent 
flying creature known to man. In the air, it’s called the 
albatross.” 

I felt a chill. I knew the legend, of course, the old-time 
sailor superstition. Kill an albatross and bad luck will 
haunt you, dog you all the rest of your days. But either 
Paul didn’t know The Rime of the Ancient Mariner or was 
too tactful a young man to make it plainer. I supplied the 
Libo colony with its fresh meat. The only edible animal 
on the planet was the goonie. 

Carson’s Hill comes into the yarn I have to tell—in a 
way is responsible. Sooner or later almost every young 
tenderfoot finds it, and in his mind it is linked with 
anguish, bitterness, emotional violence, suppressed fury. 

It is a knoll, the highest point in the low range of hills 
that separates my valley from the smaller cup which 
shelters Libo City. Hal Carson, a buddy of mine in the 
charter colony, discovered it. Flat on top, it is a kind of 
granite table surrounded by giant trees, which make of it 
a natural amphitheater, almost like a cathedral in feeling. 
A young man can climb up there and be alone to have it 
out with his soul. 

At one time or another, most do. “Go out to the stars, 
young man, and grow up with the universe!” the posters 
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say all over Earth. It has its appeal for the strongest, the 
brightest, the best. Only the dull-eyed breeders are con¬ 
tent to stay at home. 

In the Company recruiting offices they didn’t take just 
anybody, no matter what his attitude was—no indeed. 
Anybody, for example, who started asking questions about 
how and when he might get back home—with the fortune 
he would make—was coldly told that if he was already 
worrying about getting back he shouldn’t be going. 

Somehow, the young man was never quite sure how, it 
became a challenge to his bravery, his daring, his re¬ 
sourcefulness. It was a bait which a young fellow, anxious 
to prove his masculinity, the most important issue of his 
life, couldn’t resist. The burden of proof shifted from the 
Company to the applicant, so that where he had started 
out cautiously inquiring to see if this offer might suit him, 
he wound up anxiously trying to prove he was the one 
they wanted. 

Some wag in the barracks scuttlebutt once said, “They 
make you so afraid they won’t take you, it never occurs 
to you that you’d be better off if they didn’t.” 

“A fine mess,” somebody else exclaimed, and let a 
little of his secret despair show through. “To prove you 
are a man, you lose the reason for being one.” 

That was the rub, of course. 

Back when man was first learning how to misuse atomic 
power, everybody got all excited about the effects of 
radiation on germ plasm. Yet nobody seemed much con¬ 
cerned over the effects of unshielded radiation in space 
on that germ plasm—out from under the protecting blan¬ 
ket of Earth’s atmosphere, away from the natural condi¬ 
tions where man had evolved. 

There could be no normal colony of man here on 
Libo—no children. Yet the goonies, so unspeakably re¬ 
sembling man, could breed and bear. It gave the tender- 
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foot a smoldering resentment against the goonie which a 
psychologist could have explained; that wild, unreasoning 
fury man must feel when frustration is tied in with prime 
sex—submerged and festering because simple reason told 
the tenderfoot that the goonie was not to blame. 

The tide of bitterness would swell up to choke the 
young tenderfoot there alone on Carson’s Hill. No point 
to thinking of home, now. No point to dreaming of his 
triumphant return—space-burnt, strong, virile, remote with 
the vastness of space in his eyes—ever. 

Unfair to the girl he had left behind that he should 
hold her with promises of loyalty, the girl, with ignorance 
equal to his own, who had urged him on. Better to let 
her think he had changed, grown cold, lost his love of 
her—so that she could fulfill her function, turn to some¬ 
one else, some damned Company reject—but a reject 
who could still father children. 

Let them. Let them strain themselves to populate the 
universe! 

At this point the angry bitterness would often spill over 
into unmanly tears (somebody in the barracks had once 
said that Carson’s Hill should be renamed Crying Hill, or 
Tenderfoot’s Lament). And the tortured boy, despising 
himself, would gaze out over my valley and long for 
home, long for the impossible undoing of what had been 
done to him. 

Yes, if there hadn’t been a Carson’s Hill there wouldn’t 
be a yam to tell. But then, almost every place has a 
Carson’s Hill, in one form or another, and Earthers 
remain Earthers for quite a while. They can go out to the 
stars in a few days or weeks, but it takes a little longer 
before they begin to grow up with the universe. 

Quite a little longer, I was to find. Still ahead of me, I 
was to have my own bitter session there again, alone—an 
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irony because I’d thought I’d come to terms with myself 
up there some twenty years ago. 

It is the young man who is assumed to be in conflict 
with his society, who questions its moral and ethical 
structures, and yet I wonder. Or did I come of age late, 
very late? Still, when I look back, it was the normal thing 
to accept things as we found them, to be so concerned 
with things in their relationship to us that we had no time 
for wonder about relationships not connected with us. 
Only later, as man matures, has time to reflect—has 
something left over from the effort to survive . . . 

When I first came to Libo, I accepted the goonie as an 
animal, a mere source of food. It was Company policy 
not to attempt a colony where there was no chance for 
self-support. Space shipping-rates made it impossible to 
supply a colony with food for more than a short time 
while it was being established. Those same shipping-rates 
make it uneconomical to ship much in the way of ma¬ 
chinery, to say nothing of luxuries. A colony has to have 
an indigenous source of food and materials, and if any of 
that can also be turned into labor, all the better. I knew 
that. I accepted it as a matter of course. 

And even as I learned about my own dead seed, I 
learned that the same genetic principles applied to other 
Earth life, that neither animal nor plant could be ex¬ 
pected to propogate away from Earth. No, the local 
ecology had to be favorable to man’s survival, else no 
colony. I accepted that, it was reasonable. 

The colony of Libo was completely dependent on the 
goonie as the main source of its food. The goonie was an 
animal to be used for food, as is the chicken, the cow, 
the rabbit, on Earth. The goonie is beautiful, but so is 
the gazelle, which is delicious. The goonie is vaguely 
shaped like a human, but so is the monkey which was 
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once the prime source of protein food for a big part of 
Earth’s population. I accepted all that, without question. 

Perhaps it was easy for me. I was raised on a farm, 
where slaughtering of animals for food was common¬ 
place. I had the average farm boy’s contempt for the 
dainty young lady in the fashionable city restaurant who, 
without thought, lifts a bite of rare steak, dripping with 
blood, to her pearly teeth; but who would turn pale and 
retch at the very thought of killing an animal. Where did 
she think that steak came from? 

At first we killed the goonies around our encampment 
which was to become Libo City; went out and shot them 
as we needed them, precisely as hunters do on Earth. In 
time we had to go farther and farther in our search for 
them, so I began to study them, in hope I could domesti¬ 
cate them. I learned one of their peculiarities—they were 
completely dependent upon the fruit of the pal tree, an 
ever-bearing tree. Each goonie had its own pal tree, and 
we learned by experiment that they would starve before 
they would eat the fruit from any other pal tree. 

There was another peculiarity which we don’t yet un¬ 
derstand, and yet we see it in rudimentary form on Earth 
where game breeds heartily during seasons of plentiful 
food, and sparsely in bad years. Here, the goonie did not 
bear young unless there were unclaimed pal trees avail¬ 
able, and did bear young up to a limit of such trees. 

My future was clear, then. Obtain the land and plant 
the pal trees to insure a constant supply of meat for the 
colony. It was the farm boy coming out in me, no doubt, 
but no different from any farm boy who grows up and 
wants to own his own farm, his own cattle ranch. 

I was a young man trying to build a secure future for 
himself. There was no thought of the goonie except as a 
meat supply. I accepted that as a matter of course. And 
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as Libo City grew, I continued to increase my planting of 
pal trees in my valley, and my herds of goonies. 

It was only later, much later, that I found the goonie 
could also be trained for work of various kinds. I ac¬ 
cepted this, too, in the same spirit we trained colts on the 
farm to ride, to pull the plow, to work. 

Perhaps it was this training, only for the crudest tasks 
at first, then later, calling for more and more skill, that 
proved my undoing. On the farm we separated our pet 
animals from the rest; we gave our pets names, but we 
never gave names to those destined for slaughter, nor 
formed any affection for them. This was taboo. I found 
myself carrying out the same procedures here. I sepa¬ 
rated those goonies I trained from the meat herds. Then 
I separated the common labor goonies from the skilled 
labor. 

I should have stopped there—at least there. But when 
man’s curiosity is aroused . . . Can we say to the research 
scientist, “You may ask this question, but you are forbid¬ 
den to ask that one. You may take this step, but you 
must not take a second, to see what lies beyond.” Can 
we say that to the human mind? I did not say it to myself. 

I taught certain goonies to speak, to read, to write. 

The goonies accepted this training in the same joyful 
exuberance they accepted everything else from man. I 
never understood it, not until now. Their whole behav¬ 
ior, their whole being seemed the same as greeted the 
first hunting party. “You want us to die, man? For you, 
we will do it gladly.” 

Whatever man wanted, the goonie gave, to the limit of 
his capacity. And I had not found that limit. 

I took one step too many. I know that now. 

And yet, should I not have taken that last step—teaching 
them to speak, to read, to write? The capacity was in 
them for learning it all the time. Was it finding out that 
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made the difference? But what kind of moral and ethic 
structure is it that depends on ignorance for its support? 

Miriam Wellman comes into the yam, too. She was the 
catalyst. My destruction was not her fault. It would have 
come about anyway. She merely hastened it. She had a 
job to do, she did it well. It worked out as she planned, a 
cauterizing kind of thing, burning out a sore that was 
beginning to fester on Libo—to leave us hurting a little, 
but clean. 

Important though she was, she still remains a little 
hazy to me, a little unreal. Perhaps I was already so deep 
into my quandary, without knowing it, that both people 
and things were a little hazy, and the problem deep 
within me my only reality. 

I was in Libo City the day she landed from the tender 
that serviced the planets from the mother ship orbiting 
out in space. I saw her briefly from the barbershop across 
the street when she came out of the warehouse and 
walked down our short main street to the Company Ad¬ 
ministration Building. She was a dark-haired little thing, 
sharp-eyed, neither young nor old—a crisp, efficient ca¬ 
reer gal, she seemed to me. I didn’t see any of the men 
on the street make a pass at her. She had the looks, all 
right, but not the look. 

There weren’t more than a dozen women on the whole 
planet, childless women who had forgone having chil¬ 
dren, who had raked up the exorbitant space fare and 
come on out to join their man anyhow; and the men 
should have been falling all over Miriam Wellman—but 
they weren’t. They just looked, and then looked at each 
other. Nobody whistled. 

I got a little more of what had happened from the head 
warehouseman, who was a friend of mine. He smelled 
something wrong, he said, the minute the tender cut its 
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blasts and settled down. Usually there’s joshing, not al¬ 
ways friendly, between the tender crew and the ware¬ 
house crew—the contempt of the spaceman for the 
landbound; the scorn of the landbound for the glamor- 
boy spacemen who think their sweat is wine. 

Not today. The pilot didn’t come out of his cabin at all 
to stretch his legs; he sat there looking straight ahead, 
and the ship’s crew started hustling the dock loaders 
almost before the hatches opened for unloading a few 
supplies and loading our packages of libolines—the jewel 
stone which is our excuse for being. 

She came down the gangplank, he said, gave a crisp, 
careless flick of her hand toward the pilot, who must 
have caught it out of the corner of his eye for he nodded 
briefly, formally, and froze. Later we learned he was not 
supposed to tell us who she really was, but he did his 
best. Only we didn’t catch it. 

She came across the yard with all the human ware¬ 
housemen staring, but not stepping toward her. Only the 
goonies seemed unaware. In their fashion, laughing and 
playing, and still turning out more work than humans 
could, they were already cleaning out the holds and truck¬ 
ing the supplies over to the loading dock. 

She came up the little flight of stairs at the end of the 
dock and approached Hal, the head warehouseman, who, 
he said, was by that time bug-eyed. 

“Do you always let those creatures go around stark 
naked?” she asked in a low, curious voice. She waved 
toward the gangs of goonies. 

He managed to get his jaw unhinged enough to stammer. 

“Why, ma’am,” he says he said, “they’re only animals.” 

Nowadays, when he tells it, he claims he saw a twinkle 
of laughter in her eyes. I don’t believe it. She was too 
skilled in the part she was playing. 

She looked at him, she looked back at the goonies, and 
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she looked at him again. By then he said he was blushing 
all over, and sweating as if the dry air of Libo was a 
steam room. It wasn’t any trick to see how she was 
comparing, what she was thinking. And every stranger 
was warned, before he landed, that the one thing the 
easy-going Liboan wouldn’t tolerate was comparison of 
goonie with man. Beside them we looked raw, unfin¬ 
ished, poorly done by an amateur. There was only one 
way we could bear it—there would be no comparison. 

He says he knows he turned purple, but before he 
could think of anything else to say, she swept on past 
him, through the main aisle of the warehouse, and out 
the front door. All he could do was stand there and try to 
think of some excuse for living, he said. 

She had that effect on people—she cut them down to 
bedrock with a word, a glance. She did it deliberately. 
Yes, she came as a Mass Psychology Therapist, a branch 
of pseudo-science currently epidemic on Earth which be¬ 
lieved in the value of emotional purges whipped up into 
frenzies. She came as a prime trouble-maker, as far as we 
could see at the time. She came to see that the dear, 
fresh boys who were swarming out to conquer the uni¬ 
verse didn’t fall into the evil temptations of space. 

She came at the critical time. Libo City had always 
been a small frontier spaceport, a lot like the old frontier 
towns of primitive Earth—a street of warehouses, com¬ 
missaries, an Administration building, couple of saloons, 
a meeting hall, the barracks, a handful of cottages for the 
men with wives, a few more cottages built by pairs of 
young men who wanted to shake free of barracks life for 
a while, but usually went back to it. Maybe there should 
have been another kind of House, also, but Earth was 
having another of its periodic moral spasms, and the old 
women of the male sex who comprised the Company’s 
Board of Directors threw up their hands in hypocritical 
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horror at the idea of sex where there was no profit to be 
made from the sale of diapers and cribs and pap. 

Now it was all changing. Libo City was mushrooming. 
The Company had made it into a shipping terminal to 
serve the network of planets still out beyond as the 
company extended its areas of exploitation. More bar¬ 
racks and more executive cottages were going up as fast 
as goonie labor could build them. Hundreds of tender¬ 
foot Earthers were being shipped in to handle the clerical 
work of the terminal. Hundreds of Earthers, all at once, 
to bring with them their tensions, their callousness, swag¬ 
gering, boasting, cruelties and sadisms which were natu¬ 
ral products of life on Earth—and all out of place here 
where we’d been able to assimilate a couple or so at a 
time, when there hadn’t been enough to clique up among 
themselves; they’d had to learn a life of calmness and 
reason if they wanted to stay. 

Perhaps Miriam Wellman was a necessity. The dear, 
fresh boys filled the meeting hall, overflowed it, moved 
the nightly meetings to the open ground of the landing 
field. She used every emotional trick of the rabble-rouser 
to whip them into fenzies, made them drunk on emotion, 
created a scene of back-pounding, shouting, jittering ma¬ 
niacs. It was a good lesson for anybody who might, 
believe in the progress of the human race toward reason, 
intelligence. 

I had my doubts about the value of what she was 
doing, but for what it was, she was good. She knew her 
business. 


Paul Tyler put the next part of the pattern into motion. 
I hadn’t seen him since our talk about the first hunting 
party, but when we settled down in our living-room 
chairs with our pipes and our tall cool glasses, it was 
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apparent he’d been doing some thinking. He started off 
obliquely. 

“About three years ago,” he said, as he set his glass 
back down on the table, “just before I came out here 
from Earth, I read a book by an Australian hunter of 
kangaroos.” 

The tone of his voice made it more than idle comment, 
I waited. 

“This fellow told the reader, every page or so, how 
stupid the kangaroo is. But everything he said showed 
how intelligent it is, how perfectly it adapts to its natural 
environment, takes every advantage. Even a kind of rough 
tribal organization in the herds, a recognized tribal own¬ 
ership of lands, battles between tribes or individuals that 
try to poach, an organized initiation of a stray before it 
can be adopted into a tribe.” 

“Then how did he justify calling it stupid?” I asked. 

“Maybe the real question is ‘Why?’ ” 

“You answer it,” I said. 

“The economy of Australia is based on sheep,” he 
said. “And sheep, unaided, can’t compete with kanga¬ 
roos. The kangaroo’s teeth are wedge-shaped to bite 
clumps, and they can grow fat on new growth while 
sheep are still down into the heart of grass unable to get 
anything to eat. The kangaroo’s jump takes him from 
clump to sparse clump where the sheep will walk himself 
to death trying to stave off starvation. So the kangaroo 
has to go, because it interferes with man’s desires.” 

“Does that answer ‘Why?’ ” I asked. 

“Doesn’t it?” he continued. “They have to keep it 
killed off, if man is to prosper. So they have to deprecate 
it, to keep their conscience clear. If we granted the 
goonie equal intelligence with man, could we use it for 
food? Enslave it for labor?” 

I was quick with a denial. 
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“The goonie was tested for intelligence,” I said sharply. 
“Only a few months after the colony was founded. The 
Department of Extraterrestrial Psychology sent out a team 
of testers. Their work was exhaustive, and their findings 
unequivocal.” 

“This was before you trained goonies for work?” he 
asked. 

“Well, yes,” I conceded. “But as I understood it, their 
findings ran deeper than just breaking an animal to do 
some work patterns. It had to do with super-ego, con¬ 
science. You know, we’ve never seen any evidence of 
tribal organization, any of the customs of the primitive 
man, no sense of awe, fear, worship. Even their mating 
seems to be casual, without sense of pairing, perma¬ 
nence. Hardly even herd instinct, except that they grouped 
where pal trees clustered. But on their own, undirected, 
nobody ever saw them plant the pal tree. The psycholo¬ 
gists were thorough. They just didn’t find evidence to 
justify calling the goonie intelligent.” 

“That was twenty years ago,” he said. “Now they 
understand our language, complicated instruction. You’ve 
taught them to speak, read, and write.” 

I raised my brows. I didn’t know anyone knew about 
that except Ruth, my wife. 

“Ruth let the cat out of the bag,” he said with a smile. 
“But I already knew about the speaking. As you say, the 
goonie has no fear, no conscience, no sense of conceal¬ 
ment. They speak around anybody. You can’t keep it 
concealed, Jim.” 

“I suppose not,” I said. 

“Which brings me to the point. Have you gone a step 
farther? Have you trained any to do clerical work?” 

“Matter of fact,” I admitted, “I have. The Company 
has sharp pencils. If I didn’t keep up my records, they’d 
take the fillings out of my teeth before I knew what was 
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happening. I didn’t have humans, so I trained goonies to 
do the job. Under detailed instruction, of course,” I 
added. 

“I need such a clerk, myself,” he said. “There’s a new 
office manager, fellow by the name of Carl Hest. A—well, 
maybe you know the kind. He’s taken a particular dislike 
to me for some reason—well, all right, I know the 
reason. I caught him abusing his rickshaw goonie, and 
told him off before I knew who he was. Now he’s getting 
back at me through my reports. I spend more time mak¬ 
ing corrected reports, trying to please him, than I do in 
mining libolines. It’s rough. I’ve got to do something, or 
he’ll accumulate enough evidence to get me shipped back 
to Earth. My reports didn’t matter before, so long as I 
brought in my quota of libolines—the clerks in Libo City 
fixed up my reports for me. But now I’ve got to do both, 
with every T crossed and I dotted. It’s driving me nuts.” 

“I had a super like that when I was a Company man,” 
I said, with sympathy. “It’s part of the nature of the 
breed.” 

“You train goonies and sell them for all other kinds of 
work,” he said, at last. “I couldn’t afford to buy an 
animal trained that far, but could you rent me one? At 
least while I get over this hump?” 

I was reluctant, but then, why not? As Paul said, I 
trained goonies for all other kinds of work, why not 
make a profit on my clerks? What was the difference? 
And, it wouldn’t be too hard to replace a clerk. They 
may have no intelligence, as the psychologists defined it, 
but they learned fast, needed to be shown only once. 

“About those kangaroos,” I said curiously. “How did 
that author justify calling them stupid?” 

Paul looked at me with a little frown. 

“Oh,” he said, “various ways. For example, a rancher 
puts up a fence, and a chased kangaroo will beat himself 
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to death trying to jump over it or go through it. Doesn’t 
seem to get the idea of going around it. Things like that.” 

“Does seem pretty stupid,” I commented. 

“An artificial, man-made barrier,” he said. “Not a part 
of its natural environment, so it can’t cope with it.” 

“Isn’t that the essence of intelligence?” I asked. “To 
analyze new situations, and master them?” 

“Looking at it from man’s definition of intelligence, I 
guess,” he admitted. 

“What other definition do we have?” I asked. . . . 

I went back to the rental of the goonie, then, and we 
came to a mutually satisfactory figure. I was still a little 
reluctant, but I couldn’t have explained why. There was 
something about the speaking, reading, writing, clerical 
work—I was reluctant to let it get out of my own hands, 
but reason kept asking me why. Pulling a rickshaw, or 
cooking, or serving the table, or building a house, or 
writing figures into a ledger and adding them up—what 
difference? 

In the days that followed, I couldn’t seem to get Paul’s 
conversation out of my mind. It wasn’t only that I’d 
rented him a clerk against my feelings of reluctance. It 
was something he’d said, something about the kangaroos. 
I went back over the conversation, reconstructed it sen¬ 
tence by sentence, until I pinned it down. 

“Looking at it from man’s definition of intelligence,” 
he had said. 

“What other definition do we have?” I had asked. 

What about the goonie’s definition? That was a silly 
question. As far as I knew, goonies never defined any¬ 
thing. They seemed to live only for the moment. Perhaps 
the unfailing supply of fruit from their pal tree, the lack 
of any natural enemy, had never taught them a sense of 
want, or fear. And therefore, of conscience? There was 
no violence in their nature, no resistance to anything. 
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How, then could man ever hope to understand the goonie? 
All right, perhaps a resemblance in physical shape, but a 
mental life so totally alien . . . 

Part of the answer came to me then. 

Animal psychology tests, I reasoned, to some degree 
must be based on how man, himself, would react in a 
given situation. The animal’s intelligence is measured 
largely in terms of how close it comes to the behavior of 
man. A man would discover, after a few tries, that we 
must go around the fence; but the kangaroo couldn’t 
figure that out—it was too far removed from anything in 
a past experience which included no fences, no barriers. 

Alien beings are not man, and do not, cannot, react in 
the same way as man. Man’s tests, therefore, based solely 
on his own standards, will never prove any other intelli¬ 
gence in the universe equal to man’s own! 

The tests were as rigged as a crooked slot machine. 

But the goonie did learn to go around the fence. On 
his own? No, I couldn’t say that. He had the capacity for 
doing what was shown him, and repeating it when told. 
But he never did anything on his own, never initiated 
anything, never created anything. He followed compli¬ 
cated instructions by rote, but only by rote. Never as if 
he understood the meanings, the abstract meanings. He 
made sense when he did speak, did not just jabber like a 
parrot, but he spoke only in direct monosyllables—the 
words, themselves, a part of the mechanical pattern. I 
gave it up. Perhaps the psychologists were right, after all. 

A couple of weeks went by before the next part of the 
pattern fell into place. Paul brought back the goonie 
clerk. 

“What happened?” I asked, when we were settled in 
the living room with drinks and pipes. “Couldn’t he do 
the work?” 

“Nothing wrong with the goonie,” he said, a little 
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sullenly. “I don’t deserve a smart goonie. I don’t deserve 
to associate with grown men. I’m still a kid with no 
sense.” 

“Well, now,” I said with a grin. “Far be it from me to 
disagree with a man’s own opinion of himself. What 
happened?” 

“I told you about this Carl Hest? The office manager?” 

I nodded. 

“This morning my monthly reports were due. I took 
them into Libo City with my libolines. I wasn’t content 
just to leave them with the receiving clerk, as usual. Oh, 
no! I took them right on in to Mr. High-and-mighty Hest, 
himself. I slapped them down on his desk and I said, ‘All 
right, bud, see what you can find wrong with them this 
time.’ ” 

Paul began scraping the dottle out of his pipe and 
looked at me out of the corner of his eyes. 

I grinned more broadly. 

“I can understand,” I said. “I was a Company man 
once, myself.” 

“This guy Hest,” Paul continued, “raised his eyebrows, 
picked up the reports as if they’d dirty his hands, flicked 
through them to find my dozens of mistakes at a glance. 
Then he went back over them—slowly. Finally, after 
about ten minutes, he laid them down on his desk. 
‘Well, Mr. Tyler,’ he said in that nasty voice of his. 
‘What happened to you? Come down with an attack of 
intelligence?’ 

“I should have quit when my cup was full,” Paul said, 
after I’d had my laugh. “But oh, no. I had to keep 
pouring and mess up the works—I wasn’t thinking about 
anything but wiping that sneer off his face. ‘Those re¬ 
ports you think are so intelligent,’ I said, ‘were done by a 
goonie.’ Then I said, real loud because the whole office 
was dead silent, ‘How does it feel to know that a goonie 
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can do this work as well as your own suck-up goons—as 
well as you could, probably, and maybe better?’ 

“I walked out while his mouth was still hanging open. 
You know how the tenderfeet are. They pick up the 
attitude that the goonie is an inferior animal, and they 
ride it for all it’s worth; they take easily to having some¬ 
thing they can push around. You know, Jim, you can call 
a man a dirty name with a smile, and he’ll sort of take it; 
maybe not quite happy about it but he’ll take it because 
you said it right. But here on Libo you don’t compare a 
man with a goonie—not anytime, no how, no matter how 
you say it.” 

“So then what happened?” I’d lost my grin suddenly. 

“It all happened in front of his office staff. He’s got a 
lot of those suck-ups that enjoy his humor when he 
tongue-skins us stupid bastards from out in the field. 
Their ears were all flapping. They heard the works. I 
went on about my business around town, and it wasn’t 
more than an hour before I knew I was an untouchable. 
The word had spread. It grew with the telling. Maybe an 
outsider wouldn’t get the full force of it, but here in 
Libo, well, you know what it would mean to tell a man 
he could be replaced by a goonie.” 

“I know,” I said around the stem of my pipe, while I 
watched his face. Something had grabbed my tailbone 
and was twisting it with that tingling feeling we get in the 
face of danger. I wondered if Paul even yet, had fully 
realized what he’d done. 

“Hell! All right, Jim, goddamn it!” he exploded. “Sup¬ 
pose a goonie could do their work better? That’s not 
going to throw them out of a job. There’s plenty of work, 
plenty of planets besides this one—even if the Company 
heard about it and put in goonies at the desks.” 

“It’s not just that,” I said slowly. “No matter how low 
down a man is, he’s got to have something he thinks is 
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still lower before he can be happy. The more inferior he 
is, the more he needs it. Take it away from him and 
you’ve started something.” 

“I guess,” Paul agreed, but I could see he had his 
reserve of doubt. Well, he was young, and he’d been fed 
that scout-master line about how noble mankind is. He’d 
learn. 

“Anyhow,” he said. “Friend of mine, better friend 
than most, I’ve found out, tipped me off. Said I’d better 
get rid of that goonie clerk, and quick, if I knew which 
side was up. I’m still a Company man, Jim. I’m like the 
rest of these poor bastards out here, still indentured for 
my space fare, and wouldn’t know how to keep alive if 
the Company kicked me out and left me stranded. That’s 
what could happen. Those guys can cut my feet out from 
under me every step I take. You know it. What can I do 
but knuckle under? So—I brought the goonie back.” 

I nodded. 

“Too bad you didn’t keep it under your hat, the way I 
have,” I said. “But it’s done now.” 

I sat and thought about it. I wasn’t worried about my 
part in it—I had a part because everybody would know 
I’d trained the goonie, that Paul had got him from me. 
It wasn’t likely a little two-bit office manager could hurt 
me with the Company. They needed me too much. I 
could raise and train, or butcher, goonies and deliver 
them cheaper than they could do it themselves. As long 
as you don’t step on their personal egos, the big boys in 
business don’t mind slapping down their underlings and 
telling them to behave themselves, if there’s a buck to be 
made out of it. 

Besides, I was damn good advertising, a real shill for 
their recruiting offices. “See?” they’d say. “Look at Jim 
MacPherson. Just twenty years ago he signed up with the 
Company to go out to the stars. Today he’s a rich man, 
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independent, free enterprise. What he did, you can do.” 
Or they’d make it seem that way. And they were right. I 
could go on being an independent operator so long as I 
kept off the toes of the big boys. 

But Paul was a different matter. 

“Look,” I said. “You go back to Libo City and tell it 
around that it was just a training experiment I was trying. 
That it was a failure. That you exaggerated, even lied, to 
jolt Hest. Maybe that’ll get you out from under. Maybe 
we won’t hear any more about it.” 

He looked at me, his face stricken. But he could still 
try to joke about it, after a fashion. 

“You said everybody finds something inferior to him¬ 
self,” he said. “I can’t think of anything lower than I am. 
I just can’t.” 

I laughed. 

“Fine,” I said with more heartiness than I really felt. 
“At one time or another most of us have to get clear 
down to rock bottom before we can begin to grow up.” 

I didn’t know then that there was a depth beyond rock 
bottom, a hole one could get into, with no way out. But I 
was to learn. 

I was wrong in telling Paul we wouldn’t hear anything 
more about it. I heard, the very next day. I was down in 
the south valley, taking care of the last planting in the 
new orchard, when I saw a caller coming down the dirt 
lane between the groves of pal trees. His rickshaw was 
being pulled by a single goonie, and even at a distance I 
could see the animal was abused with overwork, if not 
worse. 

Yes, worse, because as they came nearer I could see 
whip welts across the pelt covering the goonie’s back and 
shoulders. I began a slow boil inside at the needless 
cruelty, needless because anybody knows the goonie will 
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kill himself with overwork if the master simply asks for it. 
So my caller was one of the new Earthers, one of the 
petty little squirts who had to demonstrate his power 
over the inferior animal. 

Apparently Ruth had had the same opinion for instead 
of treating the caller as an honored guest and sending a 
goonie to fetch me, as was Libo custom, she’d sent him 
on down to the orchard. I wondered if he had enough 
sense to know he’d been insulted. I hoped he did. 

Even if I hadn’t been scorched to a simmering rage by 
the time the goonie halted at the edge of the orchard— 
and sank down on the ground without even unbuckling 
his harness—I wouldn’t have liked the caller. The impor¬ 
tant way he climbed down out of the rickshaw, the pompous 
stride he affected as he strode toward me, marked him as 
some petty Company official. 

I wondered how he had managed to get past Person¬ 
nel. Usually they picked the fine, upstanding, cleancut 
hero type—a little short on brains, maybe, but full of 
noble derring-do, and so anxious to be admired they 
never made any trouble. It must have been Personnel’s 
off day when this one got through—or maybe he had an 
uncle. 

“Afternoon,” I greeted him, without friendliness, as 
he came up. 

“I see you’re busy,” he said briskly. “I am, too. My 
time is valuable, so I’ll come right to the point. My name 
is Mr. Hest. I’m an executive. You’re MacPherson?” 

“Mister MacPherson,” I answered dryly. 

He ignored it. 

“I hear you’ve got a goonie trained to bookkeeping. 
You leased it to Tyler on a thousand-dollar evaluation. 
An outrageous price, but I’ll buy it. I hear Tyler turned it 
back.” 
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I didn’t like what I saw in his eyes, or his loose, 
fat-lipped mouth. Not at all. 

“The goonie is unsatisfactory,” I said. “The experi¬ 
ment didn’t work, and he’s not for sale.” 

“You can’t kid me, MacPherson,” he said. “Tyler never 
made up those reports. He hasn’t the capacity. I’m an 
accountant. If you can train a goonie that far, I can train 
him on into real accounting. The Company could save 
millions if goonies could take the place of humans in 
office work.” 

I knew there were guys who’d sell their own mothers 
into a two-bit dive if they thought it would impress the 
boss, but I didn’t believe this one had that motive. There 
was something else, something in the way his avid little 
eyes looked me over, the way he licked his lips, the way 
he came out with an explanation that a smart man would 
have kept to himself. 

“Maybe you’re a pretty smart accountant,” I said in 
my best hayseed drawl, “but you don’t know anything at 
all about training goonies.” I gestured with my head. 
“How come you’re overworking your animal that way, 
beating him to make him run up those steep hills on 
those rough roads? Can’t you afford a team?” 

“He’s my property,” he said. 

“You’re not fit to own him,” I said, as abruptly. “I 
would’t sell you a goonie of any kind, for any price.” 

Either the man had the hide of a rhinoceros, or he was 
driven by a passion I couldn’t understand. 

“Fifteen hundred,” he bid. “Not a penny more.” 

“Not at any price. Good day, Mr. Hest.” 

He looked at me sharply, as if he couldn’t believe I’d 
refuse such a profit, as if it were a new experience for 
him to find a man without a price. He started to say 
something, then shut his mouth with a snap. He turned 
abruptly and strode back to his rickshaw. Before he 
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reached it, he was shouting angrily to his goonie to get up 
out of that dirt and look alive. 

I took an angry step toward them and changed my 
mind. Whatever I did, Hest would later take it out on the 
goonie. He was that kind of man. I was stopped, too, by 
the old Liboan custom of never meddling in another 
man’s affairs. There weren’t any laws about handling 
goonies. We hadn’t needed them. Disapproval had been 
enough to bring tenderfeet into line, before. And I hated 
to see laws like that come to Libo, morals-meddling 
laws—because it was men like Hest who had the compul¬ 
sion to get in control of making and enforcing them, who 
hid behind the badge so they could get their kicks with¬ 
out fear of reprisal. 

I didn’t know what to do. I went back to planting the 
orchard and worked until the first sun had set and the 
second was close behind. Then I knocked off, sent the 
goonies to their pal groves, and went on up to the house. 

Ruth’s first question, when I came through the kitchen 
door, flared my rage up again. 

“Jim,” she said curiously, and a little angry, “why did 
you sell that clerk to a man like Hest?” 

“But I didn’t,” I said. 

“Here’s the thousand, cash, he left with me,” she said 
and pointed to the comer of the kitchen table. “He said 
it was the price you agreed on. He had me make out a bill 
of sale. I thought it peculiar because you always take care 
of business, but he said you wanted to go on working.” 

“He pulled a fast one, Ruth,” I said, my anger rising. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“Right after supper I’m going into Libo City. Bill of 
sale, or not, I’m going to get that goonie back.” 

“Jim,” she said, “be careful.” There was worry in her 
eyes. “You’re not a violent man—and you’re not as 
young as you used to be.” 
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That was something a man would rather not be re¬ 
minded of, not even by his wife—especially not by his 
wife. 

Inquiry in Libo City led me to Hest’s private cottage, 
but it was dark. I couldn’t arouse any response, not even 
a goonie. I tried the men’s dormitories to get a line on 
him. Most of the young Earthers seemed to think it was a 
lark, and their idea of good sportsmanship kept them 
from telling me where to find him. From some of them I 
sensed a deeper, more turgid undercurrent where good, 
clean fun might not be either so good or so clean. 

In one of the crowded saloons there was a booth of 
older men, men who’d been here longer, and kept a 
disdainful distance away from the new Earthers. 

“There’s something going on, Jim,” one of them said. 
“I don’t know just what. Try that hell-raisin’, snortin’ 
female. Hest’s always hanging around her.” 

I looked around the booth. They were all grinning a 
little. So the story of how Hest had outfoxed me had 
spread, and they could enjoy that part of it. I didn’t 
blame them. But I could tell they didn’t sense there was 
anything more to it than that. They told me where to 
locate Miriam Wellman’s cottage, and added as I started 
to leave, “You need any help, Jim, you know where to 
look.” Part of it was to say that in a showdown against 
the Earthers they were on my side, but most of it was a bid 
to get in on a little fun, break the monotony. 

I found the woman’s cottage without trouble, and she 
answered the door in person. I told her who I was, and 
she invited me in without any coy implications about 
what the neighbors might think. The cottage was stan¬ 
dard, furnished with goonie-made furniture of native 
materials. 

“I’ll come right to the point. Miss Wellman,” I said. 
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“Good,” she answered crisply. “The boys will be gath¬ 
ering for their meeting, and I like to be prompt.” 

I started to tell her what I thought of her meetings, 
how much damage she was doing, how far she was setting 
Libo back. I decided there wouldn’t be any use. People 
who do that kind of thing, her kind of thing, get their 
kicks out of the ego-bloating effect of their power over 
audiences and don’t give a good goddamn about how 
much damage they do. 

“I’m looking for Carl Hest,” I said. “I understand he’s 
one of your apple-polishers.” 

She was wearing standard coverall fatigues, but she 
made a gesture as if she were gathering up folds of a 
voluminous skirt to show me there was nothing behind 
them. “I am not hiding Carl Hest,” she said scornfully. 

“Then you know he is hiding.” I paused, and added, 
“And you probably know he conned my wife out of a 
valuable goonie. You probably know what he’s got in 
mind to do.” 

“I do, Mr. MacPherson,” she said crisply. “I know 
very well.” 

I looked at her, and felt a deep discouragement. I 
couldn’t see any way to get past that shell of hers, that 
armor of self-righteousness— No, that wasn’t it. She 
wasn’t quoting fanatic, meaningless phrases at me, cloud¬ 
ing the issue with junk. She was a crisp business woman 
who had a situation well in hand. 

“Then you know more than I do,” I said. “But I can 
guess some things. I don’t like what I can guess. I trained 
that goonie, I’m responsible. I’m not going to have it— 
well, whatever they plan to do with it—just because I 
trained it to a work that Hest and his toadies don’t 
approve.” 

“Very commendable sentiments, Mr. MacPherson,” 
she said dryly. “But suppose you keep out of an affair 
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that’s none of your business. I understood that was Liboan 
custom, not to meddle in other people’s doings.” 

“That was the custom,” I said. 

She stood up suddenly and walked with quiet, short 
strides across the room to a closet door. She turned 
around and looked at me, as if she had made up her 
mind to something. 

“It’s still a good custom,” she said. “Believe it or not. 
I’m trying to preserve it.” 

I looked at her dumbfounded. 

“By letting things happen, whatever’s going to happen 
to that goonie?” I asked incredulously. “By coming out 
here and whipping up the emotions of these boys, stirring 
up who knows what in them?” 

She opened the door of the closet and I could see she 
was taking out a robe, an iridescent, shimmering thing. 

“I know precisely what I’m stirring up,” she said. 
“That’s my business. That’s what I’m here for.” 

I couldn’t believe it. To whip up the motions of a mob 
just for the kicks of being able to do it was one thing. But 
to do it deliberately, knowing the effect of arousing prim¬ 
itive savagery . . . 

She turned around and began slipping into the gar¬ 
ment. She zipped up the front of it with a crisp motion, 
and it transformed her. In darkness, under the proper 
spotlights, the ethereal softness completely masked her 
calculating efficiency. 

“Why?” I demanded. “If you know, if you really do 
know, why?” 

“My work here is about finished,” she said, as she 
came over to her chair and sat down again. “It will do no 
harm to tell you why. You’re not a Company man, and 
your reputation is one of discretion. . . . The point is, in 
mass hiring for jobs in such places as Libo, we make 
mistakes in Personnel. Our tests are not perfect.” 
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“We?” I asked. 

“I’m a trouble-shooter for Company Personnel,” she 
said. 

“All this mumbo-jumbo,” I said. “Getting out there 
and whipping these boys up into frenzies ...” 

“You know about medical inoculation, vaccination,” 
she said. “Under proper controls, it can be psychologi¬ 
cally applied. A little virus, a little fever, and from there 
on, most people are immune. Some aren’t. With some, it 
goes into a full-stage disease. We don’t know which is 
which without test. We have to test. Those who can’t 
pass the test, Mr. MacPherson, are shipped back to Earth. 
This way we find out quickly, instead of letting some 
Typhoid Marys gradually infect a whole colony.” 

“Hest,” I said. 

“Hest is valuable,” she said. “He thinks he is trans¬ 
ferred often because we need him to set up procedures and 
routines. Actually it’s because he is a natural focal point 
for the wrong ones to gather round. Birds of a feather. 
Sending him out a couple months in advance of a trouble¬ 
shooter saves us a lot of time. We already know where to 
look when we get there.” 

“He doesn’t catch on?” I asked. 

“People get blinded by their own self-importance,” she 
said. “He can’t see beyond himself. And,” she added, 
“we vary our techniques.” 

I sat there and thought about it for a few minutes. 
I could see the sense in it, and I could see, in the 
long run, how Libo would be a better, saner place for 
the inoculation that would make the better-balanced 
Earthers so sick of this kind of thing they’d never 
want any more of it. But it was damned cold-blooded. 
These scientists! And it was aside from the issue of my 
goonie clerk. 

“All right,” I said. “I guess you know what you’re 
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doing. But it happens I’m more interested in that goonie 
clerk.” 

“That goonie clerk is another focal point,” she said. 
“I’ve been waiting for some such incident.” 

“You might have waited a long time,” I said. 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “There’s always an incident. 
We wait for a particularly effective one.” 

I stood up. 

“You’d sacrifice the goonie to the job you’re doing,” I 
said. 

“Yes,” she said shortly. “If it were necessary,” she 
added. 

“You can find some other incident, then,” I said. “I 
don’t intend to see that goonie mistreated, maybe worse, 
just to get a result for you.” 

She stood up quickly, a flash of shimmering light. 

“You will keep your hands entirely off it, Mr. Mac- 
Pherson,” she said briskly. “I do not intend to have my 
work spoiled by amateur meddling. I’m a professional. 
This kind of thing is my business. I know how to handle 
it. Keep off, Mr. MacPherson. You don’t realize how 
much damage you could do at this point.” 

“I’m not a Company man. Miss Wellman,” I said 
hotly. “You can’t order me.” 

I turned around and stalked out of her door and went 
back to the main street of town. It was nearly deserted 
now. Only a few of the older hands were sitting around 
in the saloons, a few so disgusted with the frenetic meet¬ 
ings they wouldn’t go even to break the monotony. 

I went over to the main warehouse and through the 
gate to the landing field. The crowd was there, sitting 
around, standing around, moving around, waiting for the 
show to start. At the far end there was a platform, all 
lighted up with floods. It was bare except for a simple 
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lectern at the center. Very effective. Miss Wellman hadn’t 
arrived. 

Maybe I could spot Hest somewhere up near the 
platform. 

I threaded my way through the crowd, through knots 
of young Earthers who were shooting the breeze about 
happenings of the day, the usual endless gossip over 
trivialities. For a while I couldn’t pin it down, the some¬ 
thing that was lacking. Then I realized that the rapt, 
trancelike hypnotism I expected to see just wasn’t there. 
The magic was wearing off. It was at this stage of the 
game that a smart rabble-rouser would move on, would 
sense the satiation and leave while he was still ahead, 
before everybody began to realize how temporary, point¬ 
less and empty the whole emotional binge had been. As 
Miss Wellman had said, her work here was about finished. 

But I didn’t spot Hest anywhere. I moved on up near 
the platform. There was a group of five at one comer of 
the platform. 

“Where could I find Mr. Hest?” I asked them casually. 

They gave me the big eye, the innocent face, the 
don’t-know shake of the head. They didn’t know. I turned 
away and heard a snicker. I whirled back around and saw 
only wooden faces, the sudden poker face an amateur 
puts on when he gets a good hand—later he wonders 
why everybody dropped out of the pot. 

I wandered around some more. I stood on the outside 
of little knots of men and eavesdropped. I didn’t hear 
anything of value for a while. 

It wasn’t until there was a buzz in the crowd, and a 
spotlight swept over to the gate to h ighlight Miss Wellman’s 
entrance that I heard a snatch of phrase. Maybe it was 
the excitement that raised that voice just enough for me 
to hear. 

“. . . Carson’s Hill tonight ...” 
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“Shut up, you fool!” 

There was a deep silence as the crowd watched Miss 
Wellman in her shimmering robe; she swept down the 
path that opened in front of her as if she were floating. 
But I had the feeling it was an appreciation of good 
showmanship they felt. I wondered what it had been like 
a couple of weeks back. 

But I wasn’t waiting here for anything more. I’d got 
my answer. Carson’s Hill, of course! If Hest and his gang 
were staging another kind of show, a private one for their 
own enjoyment, Carson’s Hill would be the place. It 
fitted—the gang of juvenile delinquents who are com¬ 
pelled to bum down the school, desecrate the chapel, 
stab to death the mother image in some innocent old 
woman who just happened to walk by at the wrong 
moment—wild destruction of a place or symbol that rep¬ 
resented inner travail. 

I was moving quickly through the crowd, the silent 
crowd. There was only a low grumble as I pushed some¬ 
body aside so I could get through. Near the edge I heard 
her voice come through the speakers, low and thrilling, 
dulcet sweet. 

“My children,” she began, “tonight’s meeting must be 
brief. This is farewell, and I must not burden you with 
my grief at leaving you ...” 

I made the yard gate and ran down the street to where 
my goonie team still waited beside the rickshaw. 

“Let’s get out to Carson’s Hill as fast as we can,” I said 
to the team. In the darkness I caught the answering flash 
of their eyes, and heard the soft sound of harness being 
slipped over pelt. By the time I was seated, they were 
away in a smart mile-covering trot. 

Miriam Wellman had been damned sure of herself, 
burning her bridges behind her while Hest and his rowdies 
were still on the loose, probably up there on Carson’s 
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Hill, torturing that goonie for their own amusement. I 
wondered how in hell she thought that was taking care of 
anything. 

The road that led toward home was smooth enough for 
a while, but it got rough as soon as the goonies took the 
trail that branched off toward Carson’s Hill. It was a 
balmy night, warm and sweet with the fragrance of pal 
tree blossoms. The sky was full of stars, still close, not 
yet faded in the light of the first moon that was now 
rising in the East. It was a world of beauty, and the only 
flaw in it was Man. 

In the starlight, and now the increasing moonlight, 
Carson’s Hill began to stand forth, blocking off the stars 
to the west. In the blackness of that silhouette, near its 
crest, I seemed to catch a hint of reddish glow—a fire 
had been built in the amphitheater. 

Farther along, where the steep climb began, I spoke 
softly to the team, had them pull off the path into a small 
grove of pal trees. From here on the path wound around 
and took forever to get to the top. I could make better 
time with a stiff climb on foot. Avoid sentries, too— 
assuming they’d had enough sense to post any. 

The team seemed uneasy, as if they sensed my tense¬ 
ness, or knew what was happening up there on the top. 
We understood them so little, how could we know what 
the goonie sensed? But as always they were obedient, 
anxious to please man, only to please him, whatever he 
wanted. I told them to conceal themselves and wait for 
me. They would. 

I left the path and struck off in a straight line toward 
the top. The going wasn’t too bad at first. Wide patches 
of no trees, no undergrowth, open to the moonlight. I 
worried about it a little. To anyone watching from 
above I would be a dark spot moving against the light- 
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colored grass. But I gambled they would be too intent with 
their pleasures, or would be watching only the path, which 
entered the grove from the other side of the hill. 

Now I was high enough to look off to the southeast 
where Libo City lay. I saw the lights of the main street, 
tiny as a relief map. I did not see the bright spot of the 
platform on the landing field. Too far away to distin¬ 
guish, something blocking my view at that point ... or 
was the meeting already over and the landing field dark? 

I plunged into a thicket of vines and brush. The advan¬ 
tage of concealment was offset by slower climbing. But I 
had no fear of losing my way so long as I climbed. The 
glow of light was my beacon, but not a friendly one. It 
grew stronger as I climbed, and once there was a shower 
of sparks wafting upward as though somebody had dis¬ 
turbed the fire. Disturbed it, in what way? 

I realized I was almost running up the hill and gasping 
for breath. The sound of my feet was a loud rustle of 
leaves, and I tried to go more slowly, more quietly as I 
neared the top. 

At my first sight of flickering raw flame through the 
trunks of trees, I stopped. 

I had no plan in mind. I wasn’t fool enough to think I 
could plow in there and fight a whole gang of crazed 
sadists. A fictional hero would do it, of course—and win 
without mussing his pretty hair. I was no such hero, and 
nobody knew it better than I. 

What would I do then? Try it anyway? At my age? 
Already panting for breath from my climb, from excite¬ 
ment? Maybe from a fear that I wouldn’t admit? Or 
would I simply watch, horror-stricken, as witnesses on 
Earth had watched crazed mobs from time immemorial? 
Surely man could have found some way to leave his 
barbarisms back on Earth, where they were normal. 

I didn’t know. I felt compelled to steal closer, to see 
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what was happening. Was this, too, a part of the human 
pattern? The horror-stricken witness, powerless to turn 
away, powerless to intervene, appalled at seeing the hu¬ 
man being in the raw? To carry the scar of it in his mind 
all the rest of his days? 

Was this, too, a form of participation? And from it a 
kind of inverse satisfaction of superiority to the mob? 

What the hell. I pushed my way on through the last 
thickets, on toward the flames. I didn’t know I was 
sobbing deep, wracking coughs, until I choked on a hic¬ 
cup. Careful MacPherson! You’re just asking for it. How 
would you like to join the goonie? 

As it was, I almost missed the climax. Five minutes 
more and I would have found only an empty glade, a fire 
starting to bum lower for lack of wood, trampled grass 
between the crevices of flat granite stones. 

Now from where I hid I saw human silhouettes limned 
against the flames, moving in random patterns. I drew 
closer and closer, dodging from tree to tree. Softly and 
carefully I crept closer, until the blackness of silhouette 
gave way to the color-tones of firelight on flesh. I could 
hear the hoarseness of their passion-drunk voices, and 
crept still closer until I could distinguish words. 

Yet in this, as in the equally barbaric meeting I’d left, 
something was missing. There wasn’t an experienced lyncher 
among them. At least Personnel had had the foresight to 
refuse the applications from areas where lynching was an 
endemic pleasure. The right words, at the right time, would 
have jelled thought and action into ultimate sadism, but 
as it was, the men here milled about uncertainly—driven 
by the desire, the urge, but not knowing quite how to go 
about it . . . the adolescent in his first sex attempt. 

“Well, let’s do something,” one voice came clearly. “If 
hanging’s too good for a goonie that tries to be a man, 
how about burning?” 
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“Let’s skin him alive and auction off the pelt. Teach 
these goonies a lesson.” 

I saw the goonie then, spreadeagled on the ground. He 
did not struggle. He had not fought, nor tried to run 
away. Naturally; he was a goonie. I feh a wave of relief, 
so strong it was a sickness. That, too. If he had fought or 
tried to run away, they wouldn’t have needed an experi¬ 
enced lyncher to tell them what to do. The opposition 
would have been enough to turn them into a raving mob, 
all acting in one accord. 

And then I knew. I knew the answer to the puzzle that 
had tortured me for twenty years. 

But I was not to think about it further then, for the 
incredible happened. She must have left only moments 
after I did, and I must have been hesitating there, hiding 
longer than I’d realized. In any event, Miriam Wellman, 
in her shimmering robe, walking as calmly as if she were 
out for an evening stroll, now came into the circle of 
firelight. 

“Boys! Boys!” she said commandingly, chiding, sor¬ 
rowfully, and without the slightest tremor of uncertainty 
in her voice. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves? Teas¬ 
ing that poor animal that way? Cutting up the minute my 
back is turned? And I trusted you, too!” 

I gasped at the complete inadequacy, the unbelievable 
stupidity of the woman, unprotected, walking into the 
middle of it and speaking as if to a roomful of kindergar¬ 
ten kids. But these were not kids! They were grown 
human males in a frenzy of lust for killing. Neither fire 
hoses, nor tear gas, nor machine-gun bullets had stopped 
such mobs on Earth. 

But she had stopped them. I realized they were stand¬ 
ing there, shock still, agape with consternation. For a 
tense ten seconds they stood there frozen in a tableau, 
while Miss Wellman clucked her tongue and looked around 
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with exasperation. Slowly the tableau began to melt, 
almost imperceptibly at first—the droop of a shoulder, 
the eyes that stared at the ground, one sheepish, foolish 
grin, a toe that made little circles on the rock. One, on 
the outskirts, tried to melt back into the darkness. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Peter Blackburn!” Miss Wellman 
snapped at him, as if he were four years old. “You come 
right back here and untie this poor goonie. Shame on 
you. You, too, Carl Hest. The very idea!” 

One by one she called them by name, whipped them 
with phrases used on small children—but never on grown 
men. 

She was a professional, she knew what she was doing. 
And she had been right in what she had told me—if I’d 
butted in, there might have been incalculable damage 
done. 

Force would not have stopped them. It would have 
egged them on, increased the passion. They would have 
gloried in resisting it. It would have given meaning to a 
meaningless thing. The resistance would have been a 
part, a needed part, and given them the triumph of rape 
instead of the frustration of encountering motionless, 
indifferent acceptance. 

But she had shocked them out of it, by not recognizing 
their grown maleness, their lustful dangerousness. She 
saw them as no more than naughty children—and they 
became that, in their own eyes. 

I watched them in a kind of daze, while in their own 
daze, they untied the goonie, lifted him carefully as if to 
be sure they didn’t hurt him. The goonie looked at them 
from his great glowing green eyes without fear, without 
wonder. He seemed only to say that whatever man needed 
of him, man could have. 

With complete casualness. Miss Wellman stepped for¬ 
ward and took the goonie’s hand. She led it to her own 
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rickshaw at the edge of the grove. She spoke to her team, 
and without a backward look she drove away. 

Even in this she had shown her complete mastery of 
technique. With no show of hurry, she had driven away 
before they had time to remember they were determined, 
angry men. 

They stared after her into the darkness. Then meekly, 
tamely, without looking at one another, gradually even 
as if repelled by the presence of one another, they moved 
out of the grove toward their own rickshaws on the other 
side of the grove near the path. 

The party was over. 

For those who find violent action a sufficient end in 
itself, the yarn is over. The goonie was rescued and 
would be returned to me. The emotional Thyphoid Marys 
had been isolated and would be shipped back to Earth 
where the disease was endemic and would not be no¬ 
ticed. Paul Tyler would be acceptable again in the com¬ 
pany of men. Miriam Wellman would soon be on her way 
to her next assignment of trouble-shooting, a different 
situation calling for techniques which would be different 
but equally effective. The Company was saved some trou¬ 
ble that could have become unprofitable. Libo would 
return to sanity and reason, the tenderfeet would grad¬ 
ually become Liboans, insured against the spread of dis¬ 
ease by their inoculation. . . . The mob unrest and 
disorders were finished. 

But the yam was not over for me. What purpose to 
action if, beyond giving some release to the manic- 
depressive, it has no meaning? In the middle of it all, the 
answer to the goonie puzzle had hit me. But the answer 
solved nothing; it served only to raise much larger 
questions. 

At home that night I slept badly, so fitfully that Ruth 
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grew worried and asked if there was anything she could 
do. 

“The goonie,” I blurted out as I lay and stared into the 
darkness. “That first hunting party. If the goonie had run 
away, they would have given those hunters, man, the 
chase he needed for sport. After a satisfactory chase, 
man would have caught and killed the goonie down to 
the last one. If it had hid, it would have furnished an¬ 
other kind of chase, the challenge of finding it, until one 
by one all would have been found out, and killed. If it 
had fought, it would have given man his thrill of battle, 
and the end would have been the goonie’s death.” 

Ruth lay there beside me, saying nothing, but I knew 
she was not asleep. 

“I’ve always thought the goonie had no sense of sur¬ 
vival,” I said. “But it took the only possible means 
of surviving. Only by the most complete compliance 
with man’s wishes could it survive. Only by giving no 
resistance in any form. How did it know, Ruth? How did 
it know? First contact, no experience with man. Yet 
it knew. Not just some old wise ones knew, but all 
knew instantly, down to the tiniest cub. What kind 
of intelligence—?” 

“Try to sleep, dear,” Ruth said tenderly. “Try to sleep 
now. We’ll talk about it tomorrow. You need your 
rest. ...” 

We did not talk about it the next day. The bigger 
questions it opened up for me had begun to take form. I 
couldn’t talk about them. I went about my work in a 
daze, and in the later afternoon, compelled, drawn irre¬ 
sistibly, I asked the goonie team to take me again to 
Carson’s Hill. I knew that there I would be alone. 

The glade was empty, the grasses were already lifting 
themselves upright again. The fire had left a patch of 
ashes and blackened rock. It would be a long time before 
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that scar was gone, but it would go eventually. The 
afternoon suns sent shafts of light down through the 
trees, and I found the spot that had been my favorite 
twenty years ago when I had looked out over a valley and 
resolved somehow to own it. 

I sat down and looked out over my valley and should 
have felt a sense of achievement, of satisfaction that I 
had managed to do well. But my valley was like the ashes 
of the bumed-out fire. For what had I really achieved? 

Survival? What had I proved, except that I could do it? 
In going out to the stars, in conquering the universe, 
what was man proving, except that he could do it? What 
was he proving that the primitive tribesman on Earth 
hadn’t already proved when he conquered the jungle 
enough to eat without being eaten? 

Was survival the end, and all? What about all these 
noble aspirations of man? How quickly he discarded them 
when his survival was threatened. What were they then 
but luxuries of a self-adulation which he practiced only 
when he could safely afford it? 

How was man superior to the goonie? Because he 
conquered it? Had he conquered it? Through my ranch¬ 
ing, there were many more goonies on Libo now than 
when man had first arrived. The goonie did our work, we 
slaughtered it for our meat. But it multiplied and throve. 

The satisfactions of pushing other life-forms around? 
We could do it. But wasn’t it a pretty childish sort of 
satisfaction? Nobody knew where the goonie came from, 
there was no evolutionary chain to account for him here 
on Libo; and the pal tree on which he depended was 
unlike any other kind of tree on Libo. Those were impor¬ 
tant reasons for thinking I was right. Had the goonie 
once conquered the universe, too? Had it, too, found it 
good to push other life-forms around? Had it grown up 
with the universe, out of its childish satisfactions, and run 
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up against the basic question: Is there really anything 
beyond survival, itself, and if so, what? Had it found an 
answer, an answer so magnificent that it simply didn’t 
matter that man worked it, slaughtered it, as long as he 
multiplied it? 

And would man, someday, too, submit willingly to a 
new, arrogant, brash young life-form—in the knowledge 
that it really didn’t matter? But what was the end result 
of knowing nothing mattered except static survival? 

To hell with the problems of man, let him solve them. 
What about yourself, MacPherson? What are you trying 
to avoid? What won’t you face? 

To the rest of man the goonie is an unintelligent ani¬ 
mal, fit only for labor and food. But not to me. If I am 
right, the rest of man is wrong—and I must believe I am 
right. I know. 

And tomorrow is slaughtering day. 

I can forgive the psychologist his estimation of the 
goonie. He’s trapped in his own rigged slot machine. I 
can forgive the Institute, for it is, must be, dedicated to 
the survival, the superiority, of man. I can forgive the 
Company—it must show a profit to its stockholders or go 
out of business. All survival, all survival. I can forgive 
man, because there’s nothing wrong with wanting to sur¬ 
vive, to prove that you can do it. 

And it would be a long time before man had solved 
enough of his whole survival problem to look beyond it. 

But I had looked beyond it. Had the goonie, the alien 
goonie, looked beyond it? And seen that? What had it 
seen that made anything we did to it not matter? 

We could, in clear conscience, continue to use it for 
food only so long as we judged it by man’s own defini¬ 
tions, and thereby found it unintelligent. But I knew now 
that there was something beyond man’s definition. 

All right. I’ve made my little pile. I can retire, go 
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away. Would that solve anything? Someone else would 
simply take my place. Would I become anything more 
than the dainty young thing who lifts a bloody dripping 
bite of steak to her lips, but shudders at the thought of 
killing anything? Suppose I started all over, on some 
other planet, forgot the goonie, wiped it out of my mind, 
as humans do when they find reality unpleasant. Would 
that solve anything? If there are defintions of intelligence 
beyond man’s own, would I not merely be starting all 
over with new scenes, new creatures, to reach the same 
end? 

Suppose I deadened my thought to reality, as man is 
wont to do? Could that be done? Could the question 
once asked, and never answered, be forgotten? Surely 
other men have asked the question: What is the purpose 
of survival if there is no purpose beyond survival? 

Have any of the philosophies ever answered it? Yes, 
we’ve speculated on the survival of the ego after the flesh, 
that ego so overpoweringly precious to us that we cannot 
contemplate its end—but survival of ego to what purpose? 

Was this the fence across our path? The fence so alien 
that we tore ourselves to pieces trying to get over it, go 
through it? 

Had the goonies found a way around it, an answer so 
alien to our kind of mind that what we did to them, how 
we used them, didn’t matter—so long as we did not de¬ 
stroy them all? I had said they did not initiate, did not 
create, had no conscience—not by man’s standards. But 
by their own? How could I know? How could I know? 

Go out to the stars, young man, and grow up with the 
universe! 

All right! We’re out there! 

What now, little man? 
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Dr. Chandler Davis is a Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Toronto and the author of a small number of 
excellent science fiction stories, including the wonderful 
“Letter to Ellen” (1947). A victim of the McCarthy witch 
hunt, he served six months in prison for refusing to coop¬ 
erate with the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

For my money, “Adrift on the Policy Level” is simply 
the best story ever written about bureaucracy—I included 
it in my first anthology, Political Science Fiction, in 1974. 
(MHG) 

I suppose we’ve all been entangled in the bureaucracy at 
one level or another. Even the most minor entanglements 
can be infuriating, for the entire purpose of a bureaucracy 
is to avoid responsibility. 

I once worked for the Navy Yard in Philadelphia for 
three years of hell and one’s every step was guided be¬ 
tween tall walls that left only a narrow lane for progress. I 
used to wonder why that was; why people couldn’t follow 
courses that would obviously do the job infinitely better. I 
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finally decided that the average person there lacked the 
ability to show intelligent initiative and the only way to 
keep him from doing damage was to make sure he plod¬ 
ded on the trodden way. In this manner, he accomplished 
nothing, it was true, but, on the other hand, he did no 
damage. 

Having worked that out, I spent my time figuring out 
ways of plodding along the trodden path and doing what I 
wanted anyway. I succeeded now and then, but need I say 
I was a horrible failure as a Navy Yard employee. (Not 
that I didn’t consider that an accolade.) (IA) 

I 

J. Albert LaRue was nervous, but you couldn’t blame 
him. It was his big day. He looked up for reassurance at 
the big, bass-voiced man sitting so stolidly next to him in 
the hissing subway car, and found what he sought. 

There was plenty of reassurance in having a man like 
Calvin Boersma on your side. 

Albert declared mildly but firmly: “One single thought 
is uppermost in my mind.” 

Boersma inclined his ear. “What?” 

“Oxidase epsilon!” cried Albert. 

Cal Boersma clapped him on the shoulder and an¬ 
swered, like a fight manager rushing last-minute strate¬ 
gies to his boxer: “The one single thought that should be 
uppermost in your mind is selling oxidase epsilon. Noth¬ 
ing will be done unless The Corporation is sold on it. And 
when you deal with Corporation executives you’re deal¬ 
ing with experts.” 

LaRue thought that over, swaying to the motion of the 
car. 

“We do have something genuinely important to sell, 
don’t we?” he ventured. He had been studying oxidase 
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epsilon for three years. Boersma, on the other hand, was 
involved in the matter only because he was LaRue’s 
lab assistant’s brother-in-law, an assistant sales manager 
of a plastics firm . . . and the only businessman LaRue 
knew. 

Still, today—the big day—Cal Boersma was the expert. 
The promoter. The man who was right in the thick of the 
hard, practical world outside the University’s cloistered 
halls—the world that terrified J. Albert LaRue. 

Cal was all reassurance. “Oxidase epsilon is important, 
all right. That’s the only reason we have a chance.” 

Their subway car gave a long, loud whoosh, followed 
by a shrill hissing. They were at their station. J. Albert 
LaRue felt a twinge of apprehension. This, he told him¬ 
self, was it! They joined the file of passengers leaving the 
car for the luxurious escalator. 

“Yes, Albert,” Cal rumbled, as they rode up side by 
side, “we have something big here, if we can reach the 
top men—say, the Regional Director. Why, Albert, this 
could get you an assistant section managership in The 
Corporation itself!” 

“Oh, thank you! But of course I wouldn’t want—I 
mean, my devotion to research—” Albert was flustered. 

“But of course I could take care of that end of it for 
you,” Boersman said reassuringly. “Well, here we are, 
Albert.” 

The escalator fed them into a sunlit square between 
twenty-story buildings. A blindingly green mall crossed 
the square to the Regional Executive Building of The 
Corporation. Albert could not help being awed. It was a 
truly impressive structure—a block wide, only three sto¬ 
ries high. 

Cal said, in a reverent growl: “Putting up a building 
like that in the most heavily taxed area of Detroit—you 
know what that symbolizes, Albert? Power. Power and 
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salesmanship! That’s what you’re dealing with when you 
deal with The Corporation.” 

The building was the hub of the Lakes Region, and the 
architecture was appropriately monumental. Albert mur¬ 
mured a comment, impressed. Cal agreed. “Superbly 
styled,” he said solemnly. 

Glass doors extending the full height of the building 
opened smoothly at the touch of Albert’s hand. Straight 
ahead across the cool lobby another set of glass doors 
equally tall, were a showcase for dramatic exhibits of The 
Corporations’s activities. Soothing lights rippled through 
an enchanted twilight. Glowing letters said, “Museum of 
Progess.” 

Several families on holiday wandered delighted among 
the exhibits, basking in the highest salesmanship the race 
had produced. 

Albert started automatically in that direction. Cal’s 
hand on his arm stopped him. “This way, Albert. The 
corridor to the right.” 

“Huh? But—I thought you said you couldn’t get an 
appointment, and we’d have to follow the same channels 
as any member of the public.” Certainly the “public” was 
the delighted wanderer through those gorgeous glass doors. 

“Oh, sure, that’s what we’re doing. But I didn’t mean 
that public.” 

“Oh.” Apparently the Museum was only for the herd. 
Albert humbly followed Cal (not without a backward 
glance) to the relatively unotrusive door at the end of the 
lobby—the initiate’s secret passage to power, he thought 
with deep reverence. 

But he noticed that three or four new people just 
entering the building were turning the same way. 


A waiting room. But it was not a disappointing one; 
evidently Cal had directed them right; they had passed to 
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a higher circle. The room was large, yet it looked like a 
sanctum. 

Albert had never seen chairs like these. All of the 
twenty-five or so men and women who were there ahead 
of them were distinctly better dressed than Albert. On 
the other hand Cal’s suit—a one-piece wooly buff-colored 
outfit, fashionably loose at the elbows and knees—was a 
match for any of them. Albert took pride in that. 

Albert sat and fidgeted. Cal’s bass voice gently re¬ 
minded him that fidgeting would be fatal, then rehearsed 
him in his approach. He was to be, basically, a professor 
of plant metabolism; it was a poor approach, Cal con¬ 
ceded regretfully, but the only one Albert was qualified 
to make. Salesmanship he was to leave to Cal; his own 
appeal was to be based on his position—such as it 
was—as a scientific expert; therefore he was to be, basi¬ 
cally, himself. His success in projecting the role might 
possibly be decisive—although the main responsibility, 
Cal pointed out, was Cal’s. 

While Cal talked, Albert fidgeted and watched the 
room. The lush chairs, irregularly placed, still managed 
all to face one wall, and in that wall were three plain 
doors. From time to time an attendant would appear to 
call one of the waiting supplicants to one of the doors. 
The attendants were liveried young men with flowing 
black hair. Finally, one came their way! He summoned 
them with a bow—an eye-flashing, head-tossing, flourish¬ 
ing bow, like a dancer rather than a butler. 

Albert followed Cal to the door. “Will this be a junior 
executive? A personal secretary? A—” 

But Cal seemed not to hear. 

Albert followed Cal through the door and saw the 
most beautiful girl in the world. 

He couldn’t look at her, not by a long way. She was 
much too beautiful for that. But he knew exactly what 
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she looked like. He could see in his mind her shining, 
ringleted hair falling gently to her naked shoulders, her 
dazzling bright expressionless face. He couldn’t even think 
about her body; it was terrifying. 

She sat behind a desk and looked at them. 

Cal struck a masterful pose, his arms folded. “We have 
come on a scientific matter,” he said haughtily, “not 
familiar to The Corporation, concerning several northern 
colonial areas.” 

She wrote deliberately on a small plain pad. Tonelessly, 
sweetly, she asked, “Your name?” 

“Calvin Boersma.” 

Her veiled eyes swung to Albert. He couldn’t possibly 
speak. His whole consciousness was occupied in not look¬ 
ing at her. 

Cal said sonorously: “This is J. Albert LaRue, Profes¬ 
sor of Plant Metabolism.” Albert was positively proud of 
his name, the way Cal said it. 

The most beautiful girl in the world whispered meltingly: 
“Go out this door and down the corridor to Mr. Blick’s 
office. He’ll be expecting you.” 

Albert chose this moment to try to look at her. And 
she smiledl Albert, completely routed, rushed to the door. 
He was grateful she hadn’t done that before! Cal, with his 
greater experience and higher position in life, could lin¬ 
ger a moment, leaning on the desk, to leer at her. 

But all the same, when they reached the corridor, he 
was sweating. 

Albert said carefully, '‘She wasn’t an executive, was 
she?” 

“No,” said Cal, a little scornfully. “She’s an Agency 
Model, what else? Of course, you probably don’t see them 
much at the University, except at the Corporation Repre¬ 
sentative’s Office and maybe the President’s Office.” Al¬ 
bert had never been near either. “She doesn’t have much 
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to do except to impress visitors, and of course stop the 
ones that don’t belong here.” 

Albert hesitated. “She was impressive.” 

“She’s impressive, all right,” Cal agreed. “When you 
consider the Agency rates, and then realize that any 
member of the public who comes to the Regional Execu¬ 
tive Building on business sees an Agency Model receptionist 
—then you know you’re dealing with power, Albert.” 

Albert had a sudden idea. He ventured: “Would we have 
done better to have brought an Agency Model with us?” 

Cal stared. “To go through the whole afternoon with 
us? Impossible, Albert! It’d cost you a year’s salary.” 

Albert said eagerly: “No, that’s the beauty of it, Cal! 
You see, I have a young cousin—I haven’t seen her re¬ 
cently, of course, but she was drafted by the Agency, and 
I might have been able to get her to—” He faltered. 
Boersma was looking scandalized. 

“Albert—excuse me. If your cousin had so much as 
walked into any business office with makeup on, she’d 
have had to collect Agency rates—or she’d have been out 
of the Agency like that. And owing them plenty.” He 
finished consolingly, “A Model wouldn’t have done the 
trick anyway.” 


II 

Mr. Blick looked more like a scientist than a business¬ 
man, and his desk was a bit of a laboratory. At his left 
hand was an elaborate switchboard, curved so all parts 
would be in easy reach; most of the switches were in 
rows, the handles color-coded. As he nodded Cal to a 
seat his fingers flicked over three switches. The ear¬ 
phones and microphone clamped on his head had several 
switches too, and his right hand quivered beside a steno- 
type machine of unfamiliar complexity. 
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He spoke in an undertone into his mike, then his hand 
whizzed almost invisibly over the stenotype. 

“Hello, Mr. Boersma,” he said, flicking one last switch 
but not removing the earphones. “Please excuse my idio¬ 
syncrasies, it seems I actually work better this way.” His 
voice was firm, resonant and persuasive. 

Cal took over again. He opened with a round compli¬ 
ment for Mr. Blick’s battery of gadgets, and then flowed 
smoothly on to an even more glowing series of compliments 
—which Albert realized with a qualm of embarrassment 
referred to him. 

After the first minute or so, though, Albert found the 
talk less interesting than the interruptions. Mr. Blick 
would raise a forefinger apologetically but fast; switches 
would tumble; he would listen to the earphones, whisper 
into the mike, and perform incredibly on the absolutely 
silent stenotype. Shifting lights touched his face, and 
Albert realized the desk top contained at least one TV 
screen, as well as a bank of blinking colored lights. The 
moment the interruption was disposed of, Mr. Blick’s 
faultless diction and pleasant voice would return Cal ex¬ 
actly to where he’d been. Albert was impressed. 

Cal’s peroration was an urgent appeal that Mr. Blick 
consider the importance to The Corporation, financially, 
of what he was about to learn. Then he turned to Albert, 
a little too abruptly. 

“One single thought is uppermost in my mind,” Albert 
stuttered, caught off guard. “Oxidase epsilon. I am re¬ 
solved that The Corporation shall be made to see the 
importance—” 

“Just a moment, Professor LaRue,” came Mr. Blick’s 
smooth Corporation voice. “You’ll have to explain this 
to me. I don’t have the background or the brains that you 
people in the academic line have. Now in layman’s terms, 
just what is oxidase epsilon?” He grinned handsomely. 
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“Oh, don’t feel bad,” said Albert hastily. “Lots of my 
colleagues haven’t heard of it, either.” This was only a 
half-truth. Every one of his colleagues that Albert met at 
the University in a normal working month had certainly 
heard of oxidase epsilon—from Albert. “It’s an enzyme 
found in many plants but recognized only recently. You 
see, many of the laboratory species created during the 
last few decades have been unable to produce ordinary 
oxidase, or oxidase alpha, but surprisingly enough some 
of these have survived. This is due to the presence of a 
series of related compounds, of which oxidases beta, 
gamma, delta, and epsilon have been isolated, and beta 
and epsilon have been prepared in the laboratory.” 

Mr. Blick shifted uncertainly in his seat. Albert hurried 
on so he would see how simple it all was. “I have been 
studying the reactions catalyzed by oxidase epsilon in 
several speices of Triticum. I found quite unexpectedly 
that none of them produce the enzyme themselves. Amaz¬ 
ing, isn’t it? All the oxidase epsilon in those plants comes 
from a fungus, Puccinia triticina, which infects them. This, 
of course, explains the failure of Hinshaw’s group to 
produce viable Triticum kaci following—” 

Mr. Blick smiled handsomely again. “Well now, Pro¬ 
fessor LaRue, you’ll have to tell me what this means. In 
my terms—you understand.” 

Cal boomed portentously, “It may mean the saving of 
the economies of three of The Corporation’s richest colo¬ 
nies.” Rather dramatic, Albert thought. 

Mr. Blick said appreciatively, “Very good. Very good. 
Tell me more. Which colonies—and why?” His right hand 
left its crouch to spring restlessly to the stenotype. 

Albert resumed, buoyed by this flattering show of in¬ 
terest. “West Lapland in Europe, and Great Slave and 
Churchill on this continent. They’re all Corporation colo- 
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nies, recently opened up for wheat-growing by Triticum 
witti, and I’ve been told they’re extremely productive.” 

“Who is Triticum Witti?” 

Albert, shocked, explained patiently, “Triticum witti 
is one of the new species of wheat which depend on 
oxidase epsilon. And if the fungus Puccinia triticina on 
that wheat becomes a pest, sprays may be used to get rid 
of it. And a whole year’s wheat crop in those colonies 
may be destroyed.” 

“Destroyed,” Mr. Blick repeated wonderingly. His fore¬ 
finger silenced Albert like a conductor’s baton; then both 
his hands danced over keys and switches, and he was 
muttering into his microphone again. 

Another interruption, thought Albert. He felt proper 
reverence for the undoubted importance of whatever Mr. 
Blick was settling, still he was bothered a little, too. 
Actually (he remembered suddenly) he had a reason to 
be so presumptuous: oxidase epsilon was important, too. 
Over five hundred million dollars had gone into those 
three colonies already, and no doubt a good many people. 

However, it turned out this particular interruption must 
have been devoted to West Lapland, Great Slave, and 
Churchill after all. Mr. Blick abandoned his instrument 
panel and announced his congratulations to them: “Mr. 
Boersma, the decision has been made to assign an expe¬ 
diter to your case!” And he smiled heartily. 

This was a high point for Albert. 

He wasn’t sure he knew what an expediter was, but he 
was sure from Mr. Blick’s manner that an unparalleled 
honor had been given him. It almost made him dizzy to 
think of all this glittering building, all the attendants and 
Models and executives, bowing to him, as Mr. Blick’s 
manner implied they must. 

A red light flicked on and off on Mr. Blick’s desk. As 
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he turned to it he said, “Excuse me, gentlemen.” Of 
course, Albert pardoned him mentally, you have to work. 

He whispered to Cal, “Well, I guess we’re doing pretty 
well.” 

“Huh? Oh, yes, very well,” Cal whispered back. “So 
far.” 

“So far? Doesn’t Mr. Blick understand the problem? 
All we have to do is give him the details now.” 

“Oh, no, Albert! I’m sure he can’t make the decision. 
He’ll have to send us to someone higher up.” 

“Higher up? Why? Do we have to explain it all over 
again?” 

Cal turned in his chair so he could whisper to Albert 
less conspiciously. “Albert, an enterprise the size of The 
Corporation can’t give consideration to every crackpot 
suggestion anyone tries to sell it. There have to be regu¬ 
lar channels. Now the Plant Metabolism Department 
doesn’t have any connections here (maybe we can do 
something about that), so we have to run a sort of obsta¬ 
cle course. It’s survival of the fittest, Albert! Only the 
most worthwhile survive to see the Regional Director. Of 
course the Regional Director selects which of those to 
accept, but he doesn’t have to sift through a lot of crack¬ 
pot propositions.” 

Albert could see the analogy to natural selection. Still, 
he asked humbly: “How do you know the best sugges¬ 
tions get through? Doesn’t it depend a lot on how good a 
salesman is handling them?” 

“Very much so. Naturally!” 

“But then— Suppose, for instance, I hadn’t happened 
to know you. My good idea wouldn’t have got past Mr. 
Blick.” 

“It wouldn’t have got past the Model,” Cal corrected. 
“Maybe not that far. But you see in that case it wouldn’t 
have been a very important idea, because it wouldn’t 
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have been put into effect .” He said it with a very firm, 
practical jawline. “Unless of course someone else had 
had the initiative and resourcefulness to present the same 
idea better. Do you see now? Really important ideas 
attract the sales talent to put them across. ” 

Albert didn’t understand the reasoning, he had to ad¬ 
mit. It was such an important point, and he was missing it. 
He reminded himself humbly that a scientist is no expert 
outside his own field. 

So all Mr. Blick had been telling them was that they 
had not yet been turned down. Albert’s disappointment 
was sharp. 

Still, he was curious. How had such a trivial announce¬ 
ment given him such euphoria? Could you produce that 
kind of effect just by your delivery? Mr. Blick could, 
apparently. The architecture, the Model, and all the rest 
had been build-up for him; and certainly they had helped 
the effect; but they didn’t explain it. 

What was the key? Personality, Albert realized. This 
was what businessmen meant by their technical term 
“personality.” Personality was the asset Mr. Blick had 
exploited to rise to where he was—rather than becoming, 
say, a scientist. 

The Blicks and Boersmas worked hard at it. Wistfully, 
Albert wondered how it was done. Of course the experts 
in this field didn’t publish their results, and anyhow he 
had never studied it. But it was the most important field 
of human culture, for on it hinged the policy decisions of 
government—even of The Corporation! 

He couldn’t estimate whether Cal was as good as Mr. 
Blick, because he assumed Cal had never put forth a big 
effort on him, Albert. He wasn’t worth it. 

He had one other question for Cal. “What is an 
expediter?” 
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“Oh, I thought you knew,” boomed Cal. “They can be 
a big help. That’s why we’re doing well to be assigned 
one. We’re going to get into the top levels, Albert, where 
only a salesman of true merit can hope to put across an 
idea. An expediter can do it if anyone can. The expedit¬ 
ers are too young to hold Key Executive Positions, but 
they’re Men On The Way Up. They—” 

Mr. Blick turned his head toward a door on his left, 
putting the force of his personality behind the gesture. 
“Mr. Demarest,” he announced as the expediter walked 
into the room. 


Ill 

Mr. Demarest had captivating red curly sideburns, strik¬ 
ing brown eyes, and a one-piece coverall in a somewhat 
loud pattern of black and beige. He almost trembled with 
excess energy. It was contagious; it made you feel as if 
you were as abnormally fit as he was. 

He grinned his welcome at Albert and Cal, and chuck¬ 
led merrily: “How do you do, Mr. Boersma.” 

It was as if Mr. Blick had been turned off. Albert 
hardly knew he was still in the room. Clearly Mr. Demarest 
was a Man On The Way Up indeed. 

They rose and left the room with him—to a new corri¬ 
dor, very different from the last: weirdly lighted from a 
strip two feet above the floor, and lined with abstract 
statuary. 

This, together with Mr. Demarest, made a formidable 
challenge. 

Albert rose to it recklessly. “Oxidase epsilon,” he pro¬ 
claimed, “may mean the saving of three of The Corpora¬ 
tion’s richest colonies!” 

Mr. Demarest responded with enthusiasm. “I agree 
one hundred per cent—our Corporation’s crop of Triticum 
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witti must be saved! Mr. Blick sent me a playback of your 
explanation by interoffice tube, Professor LaRue. You’ve 
got me on your side one hundred per cent! I want to 
assure you both, very sincerely, that I’ll do my utmost to 
sell Mr. Southfield. Professor, you be ready to fill in the 
details when I’m through with what I know.” 

There was no slightest condescension or reservation in 
his voice. He would take care of things, Albert knew. 
What a relief! 

Cal came booming in: “Your Mr. Blick seems like a 
competent man.” 

What a way to talk about a Corporation executive! 
Albert decided it was not just a simple faux pas, though. 
Apparently Cal had decided he had to be accepted by 
Mr. Demarest as an equal, and this was his opening. It 
seemed risky to Albert. In fact, it frightned him. 

“There’s just one thing, now, about your Mr. Blick,” 
Cal was saying to Mr. Demarest, with a tiny wink that 
Albert was proud of having spotted. “I couldn’t help 
wondering how he manages to find so much to do with 
those switches of his.” Albert barely restrained a groan. 

But Mr. Demarest grinned! “Frankly, Cal,” he an¬ 
swered, “I’m not just sure how many of old Blick’s 
switches are dummies.” 

Cal had succeeded! That was the main content of Mr. 
Demarest’s remark. 

But were Mr. Blick’s switches dummies? Things were 
much simpler back—way back—at the University, where 
people said what they meant. 

They were near the end of the corridor. Mr. Demarest 
said softly, “Mr. Southfield’s Office.” Clearly Mr. South¬ 
field’s presence was enough to curb even Mr. Demarest’s 
boyishness. 

They turned through an archway into a large room, 
lighted like the corridor, with statuary wilder still. 
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Mr. Southfield was at one side, studying papers in a 
vast easy chair: an elderly man, fantastically dressed but 
with a surprisingly ordinary face peeping over the crystal 
ruff on his magenta leotards. He ignored them. Mr. 
Demarest made it clear they were supposed to wait until 
they were called on. 

Cal and Albert chose two of the bed-sized chairs facing 
Mr. Southfield, and waited expectantly. 

Mr. Demarest whispered, “I’ll be back in time to make 
the first presentation. Last-minute brush-up, you know.” 
He grinned and clapped Cal smartly on the shoulder. 
Albert was relieved that he didn’t do the same to him, 
but just shook his hand before leaving. It would have 
been too upsetting. 

Albert sank back in his chair, tired from all he’d been 
through and relaxed by the soft lights. 

It was the most comfortable chair he’d ever been in. It 
was more than comfortable, it was a deliciously irresist¬ 
ible invitation to relax completely. Albert was barely 
awake enough to notice that the chair was rocking him 
gently, tenderly massaging his neck and back. 

He lay there, ecstatic. He didn’t quite go to sleep. If 
the chair had been designed just a little differently, no 
doubt, it could have put him to sleep, but this one just let 
him rest carefree and mindless. 

Cal spoke (and even Cal’s quiet bass sounded harsh 
and urgent): “Sit up straighter, Albert!” 

“Why?” 

“Albert, any sales resistance you started with is going 
to be completely gone if you don’t sit up enough to shut 
off that chair!” 

“Sales resistance?” Albert pondered comfortably. “What 
have we got to worry about? Mr. Demarest is on our 
side, isn’t he?” 
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“Mr. Demarest,” Cal pointed out, “is not the Regional 
Director.” 

So they still might have problems! So the marvelous 
chair was just another trap where the unfit got lost! 
Albert resolved to himself: “From now on, one single 
thought will be uppermost in my mind: defending my 
sales resistance.” 

He repeated this to himself. 

He repeated it again. . . . 

“Albert!” There was genuine panic in Cal’s voice now. 

A fine way to defend his sales resistance! He had let 
the chair get him again. Regretfully he shifted his weight 
forward, reaching for the arms of the chair. 

“Watch it!” said Cal. “Okay now, but don’t use the 
arms. Just lean yourself forward. There.” He explained, 
“The surface on the arms is rough and moist, and I can’t 
think of any reason it should be—unless it’s to give you 
narcotic through the skin! Tiny amounts, of course. But 
we can’t afford any. First time I’ve ever seen that one in 
actual use,” he admitted. 

Albert was astonished, and in a moment he was more 
so. “Mr. Southfield’s chair is the same as ours, and he’s 
leaning back in it. Why, he’s even stroking the arm while 
he reads!” 

“I know.” Cal shook his head. “Remarkable man, 
isn’t he? Remarkable. Remember this, Albert. The true 
salesman, the man on the very pinnacle of achievement, 
is also—a connoisseur. Mr. Southfield is a connoisseur. 
He wants to be presented with the most powerful appeals 
known, for the sake of the pleasure he gets from the 
appeal itself. Albert, there is a strong strain of the sensu¬ 
ous, the self-indulgent, in every really successful man like 
Mr. Southfield. Why? Because to be successful he must 
have the most profound understanding of self-indulgence.” 

Albert noticed in passing that, just the same. Cal wasn’t 
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self-indulgent enough to trust himself to that chair. He 
didn’t even make a show of doing so. Clearly in Mr. 
Southfield they had met somebody far above Cal’s level. 
It was unnerving. Oxidase epsilon seemed a terribly fee¬ 
ble straw to outweigh such a disadvantage. 

Cal went on, “This is another reason for the insitution 
of expediters. The top executive can’t work surrounded 
by inferior salesmanship. He needs the stimulus and the 
luxury of receiving his data well packaged. The expedit¬ 
ers can do it.” He leaned over confidentially. “I’ve heard 
them called backscratchers for that reason,” he whispered. 

Albert was flattered that Cal admitted him to this trade 
joke. 

Mr. Southfield looked up at the archway as someone 
came in—not Mr. Demarest, but a black-haired young 
woman. Albert looked inquiringly at Cal. 

“Just a minute. I’ll soon know who she is.” 

She stood facing Mr. Southfield, against the wall oppo¬ 
site Albert and Cal. Mr. Southfield said in a drowsy 
half-whisper, “Yes, Miss Drury, the ore-distribution pat¬ 
tern. Go on.” 

“She must be another expediter, on some other mat¬ 
ter,” Cal decided. “Watch her work, Albert. You won’t 
get an opportunity like this often.” 

Albert studied her. She was not at all like an Agency 
Model; she was older than most of them (about thirty); 
she was fully dressed, in a rather sober black and gray 
business suit, snug around the hips; and she wasn’t wear¬ 
ing makeup. She couldn’t be even an ex-Model, she 
wasn’t the type. Heavier in build, for one thing, and 
though she was very pretty it wasn’t that unhuman blind¬ 
ing beauty. On the contrary, Albert enjoyed looking at 
her (even lacking Mr. Southfield’s connoisseurship). He 
found Miss Drury’s warm dark eyes and confident pos¬ 
ture very pleasant and relaxing. 
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She began to talk, gently and musically, something 
about how to compute the most efficient routing of me¬ 
tallic ore traffic in the Great Lakes Region. Her voice 
became a chant, rising and falling, but with a little catch 
in it now and then. Lovely! 

Her main device, though, sort of sneaked up on him, 
the way the chair had. It had been going on for some 
time before Albert was conscious of it. It was like the 
chair. 

Miss Drury moved. 

Her hips swung. Only a centimeter each way, but very, 
very sensuously. You could follow the motion in detail, 
because her dress was more than merely snug around the 
hips, you could see every muscle on her belly. The mo¬ 
tion seemed entirely spontaneous, but Albert knew she 
must have worked hard on it. 

The knowledge, however, didn’t spoil her enjoyment. 

“Gee,” he marveled to Cal, “how can Mr. Southfield 
hear what she’s saying?” 

“Huh? Oh—she lowers her voice from time to time on 
purpose so we won’t overhear Corporation secrets, but 
he’s much nearer her than we are.” 

“That’s not what I mean!” 

“You mean why doesn’t her delivery distract him from 
the message? Albert,” Boersma said wisely, “if you were 
sitting in his chair you’d be getting the message, too— 
with crushing force. A superior presentation always di¬ 
rects attention to the message. But in Mr. Southfield’s 
case it actually stimulates critical consideration as well! 
Remarkable man. An expert and a connoisseur.” 

Meanwhile Albert saw that Miss Drury had finished. 
Maybe she would stay and discuss her report with Mr. 
Southfield? No, after just a few words he dismissed her. 
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IV 

In a few minutes the glow caused by Miss Drury had 
changed to a glow of excited pride. 

Here was he, plain old Professor LaRue, witnessing 
the drama of the nerve center of the Lakes Region—the 
interplay of titanic personalities, deciding the fate of mil¬ 
lions. Why, he was even going to be involved in one of 
the decisions! He hoped the next expediter to see Mr. 
Southfield would be Mr. Demarest! 

Something bothered him. “Cal, how can Mr. Demarest 
possibly be as—well—persuasive as Miss Drury? I mean—” 

“Now, Albert, you leave that to him. Sex is not the 
only possible vehicle. Experts can make strong appeals to 
the weakest and subtlest of human drives—even altruism! 
Oh yes, I know it’s surprising to the layman, but even 
altruism can be useful.” 

“Really?” Albert was grateful for every tidbit. 

“Real masters will sometimes prefer such a method out 
of sheer virtuosity,” whispered Cal. 

Mr. Southfield stirred a little in his chair, and Albert 
snapped to total alertness. 

Sure enough, it was Mr. Demarest who came through 
the archway. 

Certainly his entrance was no letdown. He strode in 
even more eagerly than he had into Mr. Blick’s office. 
His costume glittered, his brown eyes glowed. He stood 
against the wall beyond Mr. Southfield; not quite straight, 
but with a slight wrestler’s crouch. A taut spring. 

He gave Albert and Cal only half a second’s glance, but 
that glance was a tingling communication of comradeship 
and joy of battle. Albert felt himself a participant in 
something heroic. 

Mr. Demarest began releasing all that energy slowly. 
He gave the background of West Lapland, Great Slave, 
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and Churchill. Maps were flashed on the wall beside 
him (exactly how, Albert didn’t follow), and the drama 
of arctic colonization was recreated by Mr. Demarest’s 
sportscaster’s voice. Albert would have thought Mr. 
Demarest was the overmodest hero of each project if he 
hadn’t known all three had been done simultaneously. 
No, it was hard to believe, but all these vivid facts must 
have been served to Mr. Demarest by some research 
flunky within the last few minutes. And yet, how he had 
transfigured them! 

The stirring narrative was reaching Mr. Southfield, 
too. He had actually sat up out of the easy chair. 

Mr. Demarest’s voice, like Miss Drury’s, dropped in 
volume now and then. Albert and Cal were just a few 
feet too far away to overhear Corporation secrets. 

As the saga advanced, Mr. Demarest changed from 
Viking to Roman. His voice, by beautifully controlled 
stages, became bubbling and hedonistic. Now, he was 
talking about grandiose planned expansions—and, best 
of all, about how much money The Corporation expected 
to make from the three colonies. The figures drooled 
through loose lips. He clapped Mr. Southfield on the 
shoulder. He stroked Mr. Southfield’s arm; when he 
came to the estimated trade balances, he tickled his neck. 
Mr. Southfield showed his appreciation of the change in 
mood by lying back in his chair again. 

This didn’t stop Mr. Demarest. 

It seemed almost obscene. Albert covered his embar¬ 
rassment by whispering, “I see why they call them 
backscratchers.” 

Cal frowned, waved him silent, and went on watching. 

Suddenly Mr. Demarest’s tone changed again: it be¬ 
came bleak, bitter, desperate. A threat to the calculated 
return on The Corporation’s investment—even to the 
capital investment itself! 
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Mr. Southfield sat forward attentively to hear about 
this danger. Was that good? He hadn’t done that with 
Miss Drury. 

What Mr. Demarest said about the danger was, of 
course, essentially what Albert had told Mr. Blick, but 
Albert realized that it sounded a lot more frightening Mr. 
Demarest’s way. When he was through, Albert felt physi¬ 
cally chilly. Mr. Southfield sat saying nothing. What was 
he thinking? Could he fail to see the tragedy that 
threatened? 

After a moment he nodded and said, “Nice presenta¬ 
tion.” He hadn’t said that to Miss Drury, Albert exulted! 

Mr. Demarest looked dedicated. 

Mr. Southfield turned his whole body to face Albert, 
and looked him straight in the eyes. Albert was too 
alarmed to look away. Mr. Southfield’s formerly ordinary 
jaw now jutted, his chest swelled imposingly. “You, I 
understand, are a well-informed worker on plant metabo¬ 
lism.” His voice seemed to grow too, until it rolled in on 
Albert from all sides of the room. “Is it your opinion that 
the danger is great enough to justify taking up the time of 
the Regional Director?” 

It wasn’t fair. Mr. Southfield against J. Albert LaRue 
was a ridiculous mismatch anyway! And now Albert was 
taken by surprise—after too long a stretch as an inactive 
spectator—and hit with the suggestion that he had been 
wasting Mr. Southfield’s time . . . that his proposition was 
not only not worth acting on, it was a waste of the 
Regional Director’s time. 

Albert struggled to speak. 

Surely, after praising Mr. Demarest’s presentation, Mr. 
Southfield would be lenient; he would take into account 
Albert’s limited background; he wouldn’t expect too much. 
Albert struggled to say anything. 

He couldn’t open his mouth. 
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As he sat staring at Mr. Southfield, he could feel his 
own shoulders drawing inward and all his muscles going 
limp. 

Cal said, in almost a normal voice, “Yes.” 

That was enough, just barely. Albert whispered, “Yes,” 
terrified at having found the courage. 

Mr. Southfield glared down at him a moment more. 

Then he said, “Very well, you may see the Regional 
Director. Mr. Demarest, take them there.” 

Albert followed Mr. Demarest blindly. His entire at¬ 
tention was concentrated on recovering from Mr. Southfield. 

He had been one up, thanks to Mr. Demarest. Now, 
how could he have stayed one up? How should he have 
resisted Mr. Southfield’s dizzying display of personality? 

He played the episode back mentally over and over, 
trying to correct it to run as it should have. Finally he 
succeeded, at least in his mind. He saw what his attitude 
should have been. He should have kept his shoulders 
squared and his vocal cords loose, and faced Mr. Southfield 
confidently. Now he saw how to do it. 

He walked erectly and firmly behind Mr. Demarest, and 
allowed a haughty half-smile to play on his lips. 

He felt armed to face Mr. Southfield all by himself—or, 
since it seemed Mr. Southfield was not the Regional 
Director after all, even to face the Regional Director! 

They stopped in front of a large double door guarded 
by an absolutely motionless man with a gun. 

“Men,” said Mr. Demarest with cheerful innocence, “I 
wish you luck. I wish you all the luck in the world.” 

Cal looked suddenly stricken but said, with casualness 
that didn’t fool even Albert, “Wouldn’t you like to come 
in with us?” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Southfield told me only to bring you 
here. I’d be overstepping my bounds if I did any more. 
But all the good luck in the world, men!” 
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Cal said hearty goodbyes. But when he turned back to 
Albert he said, despairing: “The brushoff.” 

Albert could hardly take it in. “But—we get to make 
our presentation to the Regional Director, don’t we?” 

Boersma shrugged hopelessly, “Don’t you see, Albert? 
Our presentation won’t be good enough, without Demarest. 
When Mr. Southfield sent us on alone he was giving us 
the brushoff.” 

“Cal—are you going to back out too?” 

“I should say not! It’s a feather in our cap to have got 
this far, Albert. We have to follow up just as far as our 
abilities will take us!” 

Albert went to the double door. He worried about the 
armed guard for a moment, but they weren’t challenged. 
The guard hadn’t even blinked, in fact. 

Albert asked Cal, “Then we do still have a chance?” 

“No, we haven’t got a chance.” 

He started to push the door open, then hesitated again. 
“But you’ll do your best?” 

“I should say so! You don’t get to present a proposi¬ 
tion to the Regional Director every day.” 

With determination, Albert drew himself even straighter, 
and prepared himself to meet an onslaught twice as over¬ 
bearing as Mr. Southfield’s. One single thought was up¬ 
permost in his mind: defending his sales resistance. He 
felt inches taller than before; he even slightly looked 
down at Cal and his pessimism. 

Cal pushed the door open and they went in. 

The Regional Director sat alone in a straight chair, at a 
plain desk in a very plain office about the size of most 
offices. 

The Regional Director was a woman. 

She was dressed about as any businesswoman might 
dress; as conservatively as Miss Drury. As a matter of 
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fact, she looked like Miss Drury, fifteen years older. 
Certainly she had the same black hair and gentle oval 
face. 

What a surprise! A pleasant surprise. Albert felt still 
bigger and more confident than he had outside. He would 
certainly get on well with this motherly, unthreatening 
person! 

She was reading from a small microfilm viewer on an 
otherwise bare desk. Obviously she had only a little to do 
before she would be free. Albert patiently watched her 
read. She read very conscientiously, that was clear. 

After a moment she glanced up at them briefly, with 
an apologetic smile, then down again. Her shy dark eyes 
showed so much! You could see how sincerely she wel¬ 
comed them, and how sorry she was that she had so 
much work to do—how much she would prefer to be 
talking with them. Albert pitied her. From the bottom of 
his heart, he pitied her. Why, that small microfilm viewer, 
he realized, could perfectly well contain volumes of com¬ 
plicated Corporation reports. Poor woman! The poor 
woman who happened to be Regional Director read on. 

Once in a while she passed one hand, wearily but 
determinedly, across her face. There was a slight droop 
to her shoulders. Albert pitied her more all the time. She 
was not too strong—she had such a big job—and she was 
so courageously trying to do her best with all those re¬ 
ports in the viewer! 

Finally she raised her head. 

It was clear she was not through; there was no relief on 
her face. But she raised her head to them. 

Her affection covered them like a warm bath. Albert 
realized he was in a position to do the kindest thing he 
had ever done. He felt growing in himself the resolution 
to do it. He would! 

He started toward the door. 
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Before he left she met his eyes once more, and her 
smile showed such appreciation for his understanding! 
Albert felt there could be no greater reward. 

Out in the park again he realized for the first time that 
Cal was right behind him. 

They looked at each other for a long time. 

Then Cal started walking again, toward the subway. 
“The brushoff,” he said. 

“I thought you said you’d do your best,” said Albert. 
But he knew that Cal’s “I did” was the truth. 

They walked on slowly. Cal said, “Remarkable woman. 
... A real master. Sheer virtuosity!” 

Albert said, “Our society certainly, rewards its most 
deserving members.” 

That one single thought was uppermost in his mind, all 
the long way home. 
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